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Truman and the Press: 
Final Phase, 1951-53 


BY JAMES E. POLLARD 


Through eight difficult years the President maintained generally 
good relations with the newsmen at the White House, despite his 
quarrels with publishers and with the press as a whole. Director 
of the School of Journalism at Ohio State, Dr. Pollard is author 
of the standard work on this subject, The Presidents and the Press. 





@ ALTHOUGH NO TWO PRESIDENTS ARE 
alike, Harry S. Truman to the end of 
his term remained “different,” often un- 
predictable, sometimes inconsistent, and 
occasionally just plain contrary. In his 
nearly eight years in the White House 
he learned for the most part to control 
his temper but there were times when 
it still betrayed him. On the whole, his 
relations with the White House corre- 
spondents were good but he retained 
much of his distrust of the press and 
his belief (a) that it was often unfair 
to him and his administration and (b) 
that it did not accurately reflect public 
opinion. 

To the end he continued to meet the 
correspondents with a fair degree of 
regularity. Despite their occasional dif- 
ferences this was important from the 
standpoint of the basic right of the peo- 
ple to know. This was especially true 
during a time of tension with the “cold 


war” in full swing, the action in Korea 


often confused, the actions of the 
United Nations frequently uncertain, 
and the future course of events clouded 
with doubt. 

During his 93 months as President, 
Mr. Truman held a total of 324 news 
conferences. This was an average of 
nearly three and a half conferences a 
month. In his last two years they aver- 
aged about two every three weeks. In 
his 147 months in office, Mr. Roose- 
velt, by contrast, held 998 such confer- 
ences or at the rate of nearly seven a 
month. But where his predecessor tried 
to maintain stated press conferences, 
Mr. Truman’s policy was to hold them 
fairly frequently but only when the cir- 
cumstances justified them. 

A number of events or developments 
marked Mr. Truman’s last two years in 
the White House with respect to press 
relations. Among the more important 
of these were the following: 
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1. The issuance of his controversial 
order of September 25, 1951, extending 
to all government agencies handling mil- 
itary information the tight security in 
force in the State and Defense Depart- 
ments. 


2. The sudden death of Press Secre- 
tary Joseph T. Short in 1952. 


3. Mr. Truman’s insistent defense of 
his administration against mounting 
charges of graft and corruption among 
Federal agencies and officials. 


4. The aggressive part he played in 
the 1952 campaign, punctuated by “digs” 
at the press. 


5. The implication that he had power 
in an emergency to seize the press and 
radio. 


6. His unprecedented action in per- 
mitting William Hillman, veteran corre- 
spondent, to have access to his personal 
diaries and private papers, with special 
interviews. 


7. His equally unprecedented step in 
the last weeks of his administration in 
giving personal interviews to a handful 
of correspondents. 


8. His comments and interviews in 
the first weeks of his retirement after 
which he sealed his lips for the most 
part for an indefinite period. 

In June 1951 there were some who 
saw a change in the Truman manner. 
Andrew Tully, a Scripps-Howard writ- 
er, recalled that some weeks earlier the 
President told the press he preferred to 
be described as “confident” rather than 
“cocky.” Tully went on: “Now he 
seems to be working at the job of prov- 
ing his point. The President always has 
been a light-hearted man, quick to josh 
and appreciative of the phrase that 
brings grins to men’s faces. But almost 
overnight there is a new sedateness in 
his manner; he is far more business- 
like, far more serious generally in his 
approach to the press.” But there were 
limits to the change in Mr. Truman. 
“If anybody was thinking Mr. Truman 
had softened up,” Tully added, “he 
soon was disenchanted. Asked what he 
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thought of Secretary of State Acheson’s 
appearance at the MacArthur hearings, 
the President worked in a crack at the 
opposition. Mr. Acheson, he snapped, 
was doing fine; he was telling the truth 
and the truth needed to be told. Then 
he added, the truth seldom was told by 
the opposition.” + 

It was at this same conference on 
June 7, 1951 that the President excited 
renewed speculation as to the possibil- 
ity of his seeking another term. This 
came in answer to a question concern- 
ing the suggestion of Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois that if Mr. Truman 
did not choose to run, both major par- 
ties might nominate General Eisen- 
hower. The Truman retort was in the 
form of a question: “With Senator 
Douglas as Vice President?”? Mr. Tru- 
man was more loquacious at some news 
conferences than others. At his June 21 
conference, by contrast, he and the cor- 
respondents had a quiet time chiefly 
because he dodged controversial ques- 
tions. 

The specter of the 1952 campaign 
kept cropping up in White House news 
conferences a year before the national 
conventions met. On July 19, 1951 Mr. 
Truman told the correspondents he was 
as mystified as anyone as to whether 
General Eisenhower would be a candi- 
date. In the short space of nine minutes 
the President replied to questions on 
ten different topics ranging from Rus- 
sia’s A-bomb experiments to the key to 
the French Bastille. This was a sample 
of the quick give-and-take between the 
correspondents and the Chief Execu- 
tive, although the speed with which the 
conferences were conducted was some- 
times to his disadvantage. 

At his August 2, 1951 news confer- 
ence the President said in reply to a 


1 Columbus Citizen, June 6, 1951. 
2New York Times, June 8, 1951. 
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question that he did not believe Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s duties in Europe 
would interfere if the general was in a 
political frame of mind in 1952.5 A 
week later he “nominated” Senator 
Robert A. Taft for President on the 
Republican ticket, voiced the opinion 
that General Eisenhower was not a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination, 
but was coy as ever as to his own 
plans.‘ 


By ALL ODDS THE MOST CONTROVER- 
sial step by Mr. Truman affecting the 
press in 1951, and one of the most criti- 
cized actions he ever took, was his or- 
der of September 25, 1951 extending a 
system of government restrictions de- 
signed to deny information of military 
value to potential enemies. The Presi- 
dent specifically disclaimed any inten- 
tion of keeping legitimate news from 
the public and insisted that the sole in- 
tent was to guard against disclosures 
“harmful to the security of the United 
States.” The order extended to all gov- 
ernmental agencies handling military 
information the same tight security pre- 
viously in effect in the State and De- 
fense Departments. It applied only to 
Officials and to government employes 
and made no effort to limit what could 
be published by newspapers or broad- 
cast by radio stations. Under the order 
thereafter certain material had to be 
classified as “security information”— 
top secret, secret, confidential, or re- 
stricted. 

There were immediate protests. The 
newspaper viewpoint was expressed by 
Alexander F. Jones, of Syracuse, presi- 
dent of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. “Any time you give a 
government department head authority 
to classify material as top secret on a 
security basis,” he contended, “you are 


8 Ohio State Journal, Aug. 3, 1951. 
‘ Ibid., Aug. 10, 1951. 
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placing a potent weapon in his hands. 
The result, invariably, is further sup- 
pression of the news.” A similar atti- 
tude was voiced by James S. Pope, of 
Louisville, chairman of the ASNE com- 
mittee on freedom of information. He 
called the order “ill advised and poorly 
executed,” expressing the fear that the 
order was more likely to “smother legit- 
imate information about the operation 
of government.” 

A development the very next day 
played directly into the hands of the 
critics. This was in the form of an Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization staff memo to 
withhold any information which might 
be embarrassing. There was an immedi- 
ate uproar and exactly 129 minutes 
after word of the memo leaked out 
President Truman personally ordered it 
rescinded, with the explanation that it 
“might be misconstrued” as an out- 
growth of his own order on security 
material. There was a minor mystery as 
to who wrote the OPS order.® 


The Truman order stood, meanwhile, 
in the face of heavy fire. A New York 
Herald Tribune headline over a Wash- 
ington story asked whether it was “Se- 
curity or Censorship?”* The Dayton 
Journal Herald called it a “Dangerous 
Curb on News,”® and to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer it was “An Evil Order.”® 
The Inland Daily Press Association and 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association made formal protests. The 
latter called the order “a dangerous in- 
strument of news suppression” which 
extended the “cloak of military secur- 
ity” to civilian agencies. Mr. Truman 
told the AP editors’ group “he would 
not hesitate to modify the order on the 
basis of constructive suggestions as long 


5 Columbus Dispatch, Sept. 26, 1951. 
* Ibid., Sept. 28, 1951. 

7 Sept. 30, 1951. 

® Sept. 27, 1951. 

® Sept. 27, 1951. 
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as the basic safeguards were main- 
tained.”*° Nothing came of this and 
later the President was critical of the 
AP group for not “being at all help- 
ful.” 

To Raymond Moley, “Truman’s as- 
sertion that the press will have to cen- 
sor security information is a confession 
that the Federal Administration cannot 
itself protect its secrets.”** Robert Mc- 
Lean, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Associated Press, declared that the Tru- 
man order invited “a creeping censor- 
ship of a kind never before established 
in this country in time of peace or even 
in a time of war.” 

At his October 4 news conference 
the President blamed “newspapers and 
slick magazines” for the issuance of the 
order. He contended that “95 percent 
of our secret information has been pub- 
lished by newspapers and slick maga- 
zines.” He took the view that it did not 
matter who gave out such information 
and in some cases editors should with- 
hold it even when it was made public 
by the Defense and other departments. 
Publishers had no business using it, he 
declared, ii they had the welfare of the 
country at heart. But his stand was 
“clarified” several hours later by a state- 
ment from Press Secretary Short to 
the effect that it was safe to publish in- 
formation put out for publication by 
“responsible officials” qualified to judge 
its relationship to security. 

If experience so indicated Mr. Tru- 
man was willing to change the security 
order but he defended it as a reason- 
able approach to a difficult problem. 
He again insisted he had no desire to 
curb freedom of the press and was only 
trying to keep the country from being 
wiped out. He ascribed the statement 
that “the newspapers and slick maga- 


” New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 21, 1951. 
“Columbus Dispatch, Oct. 12, 1951. 
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zines” had published 95 percent of U.S. 
military secrets to a Yale University 
study given to the Central Intelligence 
Agency.*? 

This exchange touched off another 
round of argument which settled noth- 
ing. In some respects the issue was 
more confused than ever, especially in 
view of the “clarification” of the Presi- 
dent’s own remarks. Columnist Jay 
Franklin demanded “Whom Does Tru- 
man Think He Fools?”?* David Law- 
rence declared similarly, “Truman’s 
Charge Against Press Is Stupid and 
Tragic.” 4 

Six weeks later at Key West, Fia., 
Mr. Truman set off another row over 
what he called fake cease-fire stories 
from Korea. At his November 29 news 
conference there he first read a pre- 
pared statement in which he declared 
that the United Nations would continue 
to bring pressure on the Communists 
until an armistice was signed. He then 
gave the correspondents an off-the-cuff 
lecture. For example, he recalled the 
premature World War I armistice story 
by Roy W. Howard and a current As- 
sociated Press story from Seoul to the 
effect that orders from the highest 
sources, possibly from the White House, 
had brought ground fighting to a halt in 
Korea. The President called the How- 
ard story a fake and said the AP story 
was parallel. He added that he under- 
stood the AP story sprang out of the 
intense competition for news but con- 
tended that in such dangerous times 
the press should be careful to stick to 
the truth. The welfare of the United 
Nations and of the United States tran- 
scended any competitive situation 
among newsmen. 


There were immediate replies. From 


22 Cincinnati Times-Star, Oct. 4, 1951. 
183 Columbus Dispatch, Oct. 8, 1951. 
14 Ibid. 
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New York the Associated Press denied 
than any competitive “pressure” was in 
any way involved in its story of the lull 
in the fighting which remained a mys- 
tery. Mr. Truman had been emphatic, 
moreover, that the date of the Howard 
story was October 27, 1918 because “it 
was in his diary.” In a statement 
through the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, Howard gave the correct date 
as November 7 and reviéwed his expla- 
nation of how the false report had been 
given him in the office of the U.S. ad- 
miral commanding at Brest.** 


In the meantime Secretary Short is- 
sued this statement: “After refreshing 
his memory about his experience of 
reading a false armistice report in a 
French newspaper on Oct. 27, 1918, 
the President is not sure that this report 
originated with Mr. Roy Howard.”?® 
Secretary Short, in turn, challenged the 
accuracy of the AP statement on its 
story about the alleged cease-fire, con- 
tending that it was “designed to confuse 
the American people.” To David Law- 
rence, the Truman “castigation of press 
associations for their dispatches from 
Korea on the lull in the fighting there” 
was “a conspicuous and regrettable ex- 
ample of how officialdom often seeks to 
blame the press for its own mistakes.” *” 


Two weeks later in Washington, in 
another notable, heavily attended news 
conference, Mr. Truman defended his 
administration with the assertion that 
“wrongdoers have no house with me, 
no matter who they are or how big they 
are.” At this same conference he denied 
any plans to remove either Attorney 
General McGrath or Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Frank McKinney. He 
declared firmly that his administration 
had always acted swiftly to eliminate 


18 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 30, 1951. 
16 Columbus Citizen, Nov. 30, 1951. 
Toledo Blade, Nov. 30, 1951. 
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wrongdoers from its ranks and would 
continue to do so. This was done also 
with Communists found working for 
the government. 

Asked for examples of removals, he 
said that several Cabinet members had 
been relieved of their posts and the In- 
ternal Revenue Collectors in Boston, 
St. Louis and San Francisco were asked 
to resign before their alleged shortcom- 
ings were brought to light publicly. He 
asserted that Chairman McKinney 
suited him “down to the ground,” and 
added that he did not “pull the rug” 
from under people who please him just 
because the newspapers don’t like them. 
He indicated that he would take further 
steps to police the Federal service but 
it would be on his own initiative at a 
time of his choosing and that he could 
not be pushed into doing anything by 
anyone.’* He added that it pleased him 
when the newspapers disliked something 
he had done because it convinced him 
he was right.’° The President was grim 
and caustic during much of the confer- 
ence. 

When Bert Andrews, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, started to say 
that one thing that puzzled the report- 
ers, Mr. Truman broke in to say, 
“You're easily puzzled. You’re always 
speculating about something you don’t 
know anything about. But go ahead.” 2° 
He also singled out the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for being guilty of particular 
bias against Democrats. 


¥@ ONE OF THE MOST UNUSUAL THINGS 
Mr. Truman ever did was late in his 
administration to turn over his personal 
papers and diaries to the correspondent 
and commentator, William Hillman. 
This was something no other President 
had ever done while still in office and 


18 Associated Press file, Dec. 13, 1951. 
1 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dec. 16, 1951. 
7 New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 14, 1951. 
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almost none after leaving the White 
House. It went much further than An- 
drew Johnson had in his defensive inter- 
views between his impeachment and his 
trial and as far or further than Wood- 
row Wilson had with Ray Stannard 
Baker. Specially illustrated, the Hillman 
volume was published in 1952 by Far- 
rar, Straus and Young under the title 
of Mr. President.** Portions of it were 
widely reprinted at the time, a conden- 
sation of it appeared in Reader’s Digest 
and it was commented upon extensively. 

The book came about because Mr. 
Truman wanted “the people to know 
the Presidency as I have experienced it 
and I want them to know me as I am.” 
To this end the President not only made 
his personal papers available but sup- 
plemented them with interviews which 
gave Hillman ample opportunity to get 
additional information. Mr. Truman 
thought it best to limit the use of mate- 
rial from his diaries to the end of 1949 


but this was offset by “direct exposition 
of his views on major events and his 
thinking, covering the period from the 


end of 1949 to date, . . .”22 The Pres- 
ident’s willingness to make this mate- 
rial available was of great value in shed- 
ding light on his actions, attitudes and 
policies while he was still in office. 

Mr. President was assembled from a 
variety of materials—formal papers and 
addresses, rough notes never intended 
for the light of day, letters to various 
persons mostly unidentified, miscellane- 
ous papers, and the information sup- 
plied in the amplifying interviews. In- 
evitably there were references to the 
press, not always commendatory. On a 
Sunday in October 1951 for example, 
Mr. Truman wrote an unidentified col- 
umnist as follows: 28 


** The publishers have generously given permis- 
sion to quote from it here. 

William Hillman, Mr. President, p. 2. 

33 [bid., p. 47. 
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I've just read your column about my 
security press conference. You give me 
credit for the responsibility of the men 
who were the sources of the information 
about which I talked. I wish that were 
true. 


You newspaper men have a complex 
that anyone who tells you of any of 
your many shortcomings is either anx- 
ious to be a dictator or else he is an 
ignoramus. But you should take into 
consideration that we are no longer in 
the gay nineties of Ben Harrison, Wil- 
liam McKinley or Teddy the Rough 
Rider. 


We are faced with the most terrible 
responsibility that any nation ever faced 
. if Russia would be a good neigh- 
bor and use her military expenditures 
for her own economic development, I 
would not have to scold the publishers 
for giving away our military secrets. 
Wish you’d do a little soul searching 
and see if at great intervals the Presi- 
dent may be right. 


The country is yours as well as mine. 
You find no trouble in suppressing news 
in which I’m interested. Why can’t you 
do a little safety policing? 


In a memorandum for Senator Con- 
nally on September 24, 1945 he noted, 
“Reported interview this morning in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post quotes me as saying that I will as- 
sume full responsibility for the policy 
on the Atomic Bomb. It is not an accu- 
rate statement.”** In his off-the-record 
remarks on May 11, 1947 at the annual 
Gridiron Club dinner, he said, in part: 
“This is the greatest governmental sys- 
tem in the world. Our press has helped 
to make it so. As I have said before, 
our press has done a particularly fine 
job in making clear to the people the 
full meaning of our policy of aid to 
Greece and Turkey. Our press can take 
some share of the credit for the re- 
sounding majority which the Greek and 
Turkish aid bill has just won in the 
House of Representatives. I am not 


* Ibid., p. 49. 
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here just to butter up the press. I do not 
think it is perfect. But, it is the best 
press in the world and it is doing a fine 
job. It is an integral part of our democ- 
acy. 1. .™ 

On the basis of newspaper clippings 
describing him as in bad health, Mr. 
Truman shortly before Christmas 1947 
had fun with a memorandum in which 
he noted that he ought to read one 
newspaper’s account of his health while 
keeping his own health certificate be- 
fore him. Apparently the newspaper in 
question was the Chicago Tribune. The 
President referred facetiously to various 
items such as his blood pressure, to re- 
cent additions to his Kitchen Cabinet, 
to the appointments of a Secretary for 
Inflation, a Secretary of Reaction, a 
Secretary for Columnists whose duties 
“are to listen to all radio commentators, 
read all columnists in the newspapers 
from ivory tower to lowest gossip, co- 
ordinate them and give me the result so 
I can run the United States and the 
world as it should be,” and a Secretary 
of Semantics who was to “furnish me 
40 to 50 dollar words. Tell me how to 
say yes and no in the same sentence 
without a contradiction. . . . He is to 
show me how to keep silent—and say 
everything.” *° 

Beyond question his election in his 
own right in 1948 gave Mr. Truman a 
new measure of self-assurance. Now he 
was President by the suffrage of the 
people and not by inheritance. He had 
confounded the prophets and the poll- 
sters who, almost without exception, 
could see only defeat for him. Among 
the undated memoranda of the time 
were several references to the press. In 
one he remarked, “Now I have no bit- 
terness in my heart against anyone— 
not even the bitter opposition press and 


% Ibid., pp. 131-2. 
%* Ibid., pp. 133-4. 
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its henchmen the paid columnists and 
managing editors and the bought and 
paid for radio commentators.” 27 

From the correspondence Hillman 
culled a variety of statements reflecting 
Mr. Truman’s attitudes. In one com- 
ment to an unidentified correspondent 
in 1948, the President said, “I have 
never seen the irritable, petulant and 
angry President—you probably have 
been reading certain columnists—they 
are not really reliable reporters, you 
know.” ?* In a similar comment in 1950 
he said, “I am going to spend the rest 
of my life in an endeavor to cause a re- 
turn to truthful writing and _ report- 
ing.” *® And in 1951 he remarked, “Edi- 
tors are peculiar animals—they throw 
mud and bricks at you the whole year 
round—then they make one favorable 
statement which happens to agree with 
the facts and they think they should be 
hugged and kissed for it.”*° 


YW EARLY IN 1952 MR. TRUMAN RE- 
mained cagy as to his political inten- 
tions. At his January 24 news confer- 
ence he parried all questions as to his 
plans except that he would probably 
announce his intentions before April 
29, the deadline in Missouri for filing 
for U.S. senator. There had been spec- 
ulation that he might seek to return to 
the Senate but he declined to comment 
on this.*! At his January 31 conference 
he again refused to indicate his polit- 
ical intentions. This was repeated on 
February 14. 

Because of his flat refusal to answer 
certain kinds cf questions at his Decem- 
ber 16, 1951 news conference, some 
correspondents inferred that an attempt 
was being made to control the kinds of 
questions asked. The New York Herald 


™ Ibid., p. 149. 
* Ibid., p. 219. 
* Ibid., p. 229. 


% Ibid., p. 23. 
%t Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan. 25, 1952. 
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Tribune quoted Roscoe Drummond, 
veteran Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent, as writing, “For the first 
time in nineteen years the President of 
the United States has begun to bar from 
his press conference questions he does- 
n’t want asked. As might be expected, 
Mr. Truman took this extreme, defen- 
sive, unproductive measure in an at- 
tempt to erect a shield against the 
probing questions bearing upon corrup- 
tion in the Federal government.” But at 
his first news conference in January 
there was evidence that Mr. Truman 
had been urged to take pointed ques- 
tions in better humor even though he 
did not wish—or intend—to answer 
them.*? 


In an address in March before 3500 
student editors at Columbia University 
the President reminded them that he 
had once been a high school editor. He 
also paid his respects to editors and to 
the press generally in these words: ** 


I am very much interested in editors 
and publishers. It is a very great respon- 
sibility to be an editor of a great news- 
paper, or a great periodical, and we have 
some wonderfully great magazines and 
newspapers in this country. It is the duty 
of the editors of these great publications 
to see that the news is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and these great ones do just that; but 
we do have among us some publications 
who do not care very much for the truth 
in the news and sometimes make propa- 
ganda out of it, and then write editorials 
about it. An editorial written on misrep- 
resentation in the news and propaganda 
is just as bad as the foundation on which 
it resis. 


In a news conference on March 20 
at Key West, the President said in reply 
to a question that General Eisenhower 
was at liberty to return to the United 
States any time he deemed it safe and 


"New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 6, 1952. 
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proper. Asked how he regarded the 
general as a politician, Mr. Truman in- 
sisted that in his book the general was 
a military man doing a very able job.** 

One of the biggest hornets’ nests of 
his career was touched off at his April 
17 news conference when Mr. Truman, 
in reply to a question, seemed to imply 
that he had the power in an emergency 
to seize the nation’s newspapers and ra- 
dio stations as he had the steel industry 
the week before. This was his 300th 
news conference and not long after he 
had finally taken himself out of the 
Presidential race. The question put to 
him was whether “If it is proper under 
your inherent powers to seize the steel 
mills, can you tell us whether, in your 
opinion, it is proper to seize the news- 
papers and the radio stations.” His re- 
ply was that under similar circum- 
stances, the President has to act for 
whatever is for the best of the country. 
That is your answer, Mr. Truman said. 


A good many editors in Washington 
to attend the annual ASNE meeting 
were among the 520 present at the news 
conference. It was one of them who 
asked the question. They were quick to 
register their dissent. E. K. Gaylord, of 
the Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma 
City Times, declared “If the President 
could do that, we’re pretty close to dic- 
tatorship.” By a vote of 43 to 36, how- 
ever, the ASNE convention tabled a 
resolution to reply to the President.*® 
But the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in convention the fol- 
lowing week in New York City con- 
demned his seizure of the steel industry 
and declared that it would “resist and 
defeat” any attempted seizure of the 
press and radio “by any President.”*¢ 
Its resolution was adopted with only 
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four dissenting votes out of nearly 500 
publishers present. In Washington, 
meanwhile, the White House declined 
to amplify or clarify what the President 
said earlier.** Reaction in the newspa- 
pers was prompt and critical. This was 
reflected in the titles to editorials: 
“Goodbye to the Constitution?,” “May- 
be It’s Later Than We Thought” and 
“That Is Your Answer!” Publisher-Edi- 
tor John S. Knight was prompted to re- 
mark in his Editor’s Notebook for May 
4 on how the Presidency had changed 
Mr. Truman from a humble beginner 
“into a testy, opinionated and often 
reckless Chief Executive.” ** 

It is doubtful if the President helped 
this situation at his April 24 news con- 
ference when he called any idea that he 
believed he could seize the newspapers 
and radio stations in an emergency a 
lot of “hooey.” Reading slowly from 
notes, he said such a thought had never 
occurred to him. He defended the steel 
seizure as dictated by an emergency. 
At this conference also the President 
said he sent a secret ultimatum in 1945 
to force Russian troops out of Iran. 
But within three hours this version was 
corrected by a White House statement 
which said that no such ultimatum was 
ever sent and that Mr. Truman used the 
term in a “non-technical, layman 
sense.”*® Former Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes also declared that Mr. 
Truman had sent no such ultimatum. 
Ludwell Denny, Scripps-Howard for- 
eign editor, called this incident “Presi- 
dent Truman’s latest foot-in-mouth ex- 
hibition.” *° 

But if Mr. Truman backed water on 
the implications of seizing the press and 
radio facilities he stood his ground on 
his steel industry seizure. At his May 22 
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conference he reiterated his belief that 
neither the courts nor Congress could 
take away his power to seize fundamen- 
tal industries in a national emergency. 
He insisted he did not believe this in- 
herent right was at stake in the steel 
seizures but promised to abide by the 
decision of the court.** The Supreme 
Court held against him on June 2. 

On the eve of the national conven- 
tions the President was optimistic over 
the chances of the Democrats and in- 
different or scornful as to the Republi- 
cans. At his June 5 conference he said 
he would attend the Democratic con- 
vention after the nominee was chosen. 
Told that some Republicans had said 
he was engaged in a “devious plot” to 
get the nomination for himself, he de- 
nied this and declared that such charges 
usually originated in warped minds. Of 
a statement the day before by General 
Eisenhower that the Democrats had 
been in power too long, the President 
said that issue was up to the people.*? 

At his June 15 conference, comment- 
ing on a flat promise by Senator Taft 
the day before of a 15 percent tax cut 
if he got into the White House, Mr. 
Truman asserted that no President 
could cut taxes by 15 percent. Despite 
several recent Eisenhower utterances 
hardly friendly to the administration, 
the President reiterated he was still fond 
of the general and the latter was en- 
titled to his views.** 


Wt AS PROMISED, THE PRESIDENT AP- 
peared promptly at the Democratic con- 
vention following the selection of the 
Stevenson-Sparkman ticket. He predict- 
ed “We are bound to win this elec- 
tion,” and in the course of his post- 
midnight address again paid his respects 
to the press. He said in part that “these 


“1 Ibid., May 22, 1952. 
“ Columbus Dispatch, June 5, 1952. 
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Republicans have nearly all of the 
newspapers and magazines on their 
side.” He went on:* 


The press is controlled by big busi- 
ness. Look at the advertising pages, if 
you don’t believe it. It’s always been 
against President Roosevelt. It has al- 
ways been against me, and if it was for 
me, I'd know I was wrong. 

We’ve gone ahead in spite of it, be- 
cause the people in five elections in a 
row have shown they don’t pay any at- 
tention to what the newspapers tell 
them. The smart writers—the smart 
writers can’t fool the hard-headed voters 
of the United States of America. . . 


On August 7 at his first news confer- 
ence after the convention he said he 
believed the Democrats had picked the 
best man—and a winner—in Stevenson. 
He began the conference by reading 
two statements, one to the effect that 
other countries “put us to shame” in 
turning out the vote. Eleven days later 
he told 300 members of the CIO Polit- 
ical Action Committee that newspapers 
as well as Republicans were against 
Stevenson but that the voters would 
elect Stevenson anyway. He recalled 
that 87 percent of the press was “in the 
other corner” in 1948. He said the 
Democrats now faced the same situa- 
tion and “we’re going to do exactly 
again what we did in 1948 and we're 
going to make them like it.”*° 

At a news conference September 11, 
the President criticized General Eisen- 
hower as a man who was proposing an 
“isolationist Congress,” adding sharply 
that this would not bring peace. When 
a reporter said, “That might be con- 
strued to mean that it would bring 
war,” he took the correspondent to 
task. He had not said that, he insisted, 
adding “Don’t misinterpret anything I 
tell you and don’t try to put words in 
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my mouth. I don’t like that.”** At this 
same conference Mr. Truman declared 
he did not “give a hoot” what newspa- 
pers said about him and the Demo- 
cratic candidates, provided they printed 
the truth in their news columns. This 
followed by three days a blast by Gov- 
ernor Stevenson at Portland, Ore., 
against the dangers of a “one-party 
press in a two-party country.” 

Mr. Truman opened the conference 
by reading a prepared statement in 
which he said that in 1948 only 10.3 
percent of the nation’s 1,769 daily 
newspapers supported the Democratic 
party, and “almost all the big circula- 
tion magazines were pro-Republican.” 
He added that he did not believe the 
situation had changed much in four 
years. He said he agreed with Steven- 
son’s Oregon remark, adding, “I sug- 
gest that Americans bear this in mind, 
and add a dash of salt to every Repub- 
lican helping of news, especially in 
those many newspapers and magazines 
which do not give a fair balance of 
news between the two major parties.” *” 

Mr. Truman suffered a heavy per- 
sonal loss in the death September 18 of 
Press Secretary Joseph T. Short from a 
heart ailment. On September 23 he 
named Mrs. Short one of his three 
personal secretaries. On December 18 
he made Roger W. Tubby, who had 
been Short’s assistant, Presidential press 
secretary. 

The active part Mr. Truman took in 
the campaign is well known. It some- 
times seemed, however, as though Mr. 
Truman was the nominee rather than 
Stevenson. He was confident to the end 
but after the dimensions of the Repub- 
lican sweep were known he took the 
verdict in good grace. In a lengthy pub- 
lic statement he said, in part: “I accept 
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the decision as representing the will of 
the people, and I shall give my support 
to the government they have selected. I 
ask all my fellow citizens to do the 
same.” 48 


His first post-election news confer- 
ence was held November 20. He had 
kind words for General Eisenhower and 
wanted it made clear that the United 
States had a unified policy. Since this 
was the first such conference in eight 
weeks the President and the press were 
in a kindly mood although there was a 
barrage of questions. At the end some- 
one asked, “Mr. President, have we 
overlooked anything?” He _ replied, 
“Well, if you have, I don’t know what 
it could be.”*® At his December 4 news 
conference the President let it be known 
that his “vacation” after leaving office 
would last at least into June. He dis- 
closed that among many other things 
he had been offered a job as a column- 
ist, but that he would not become one 


because he had been fussing at column- 
ists for a long time.*° 


At his December 11 conference, 
however, the Truman temper again got 
the better of him. He not only rejected 
suggestions that he hold a conference 
with Generals Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur but “blasted” both generals. He 
called the campaign promise that Eisen- 
hower would go to Korea if elected a 
piece of campaign demagoguery. He 
was emphatic that MacArthur should 
have reported to him after the general’s 
return from Japan following his ouster. 
That is what any decent man would 
have done, he added.* This outburst 
grew partly out of a remark on Korea 
by MacArthur on December 5 in an 
address in New York City. In the in- 
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terim Eisenhower was en route home 
from Korea. 

Mr. Truman told the correspondents 
he had traveled 14,000 miles to see 
MacArthur at Wake Island in 1950 and 
all he got was a lot of misinformation, 
namely, that the Chinese would not 
move into Korea, that a U.S. regular 
army division could be sent from Korea 
to Germany by January 1951 and that 
MacArthur was sure the war was over. 
What MacArthur said in New York 
was, “I am confident there is a clear 
and definite solution to the Korean 
conflict.” Mr. Truman said he could see 
no good purpose in inviting the gen- 
erals to a conference but either would 
be welcome if he had anything he 
wanted to discuss. Prompted by Press 
Secretary Tubby, Mr. Truman ex- 
pressed the hope that some good might 
come out of the Eisenhower trip and if 
it did he would be the happiest man in 
the world. 

That same day Republicans assailed 
the Truman remarks concerning Mac- 
Arthur as “sour grapes” and a “raucous 
swan song.” One correspondent de- 
scribed the President as being “in about 
as rough a mood as reporters have seen 
him in a long time.” *? In its Review of 
the Week on December 12, the New 
York Times said, “Rarely has American 
history shown an incident so fraught 
with personal, political and deeply sen- 
sitive questions of national policy.” One 
saving grace was that both Eisenhower 
and MacArthur refused to be drawn 
into the quarrel, but it was known that 
the former was greatly displeased over 
the Truman charge of demagoguery. 

The resulting flurry had no effect up- 
on Mr. Truman. At his December 18 
conference he insisted that he stood by 
all the harsh things he had said the 
week before. But this time the Presi- 
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dent was in a milder mood in keeping 
with the Christmas season—he had 
nothing to add and nothing to take 
back. As one correspondent phrased it, 
“Where he was grim and even bitter 
last week, today the President just 
laughed in a no-fights-today manner.” * 


¥@ THE PRESIDENT GRANTED SPECIAL 
interviews to a handful of correspond- 
ents in the closing days of his adminis- 
tration. In one with Ernest Vaccaro, of 
the Associated Press, he said that the 
toughest decision he ever had to make 
was to send U.S. troops into Korea 
since it involved the risk of a third 
World War. Mindful of the criticism to 
which he had been subjected, he said if 
he had to do it all over again his major 
decisions would be the same. He 
touched on many other topics—the 
U.S. economy, his future plans, the 
Point Four program, the Democratic 
defeat, the charges of corruption, for- 
eign affairs and the atom bombing of 
Japan. 

The one with Merriman Smith, 
United Press correspondent, drew fire 
because of a charge that General Mac- 
Arthur “wanted to involve us in an all- 
out war in the Far East.” He voiced the 
belief that Russia would welcome a 
stepped-up war in the Far East so as to 
have a freer hand in western Europe. 
The next day MacArthur accused the 
President of being “inaccurate and mis- 
leading.” 

To a New York Times correspond- 
ent, Mr. Truman said in part: “If a 
President makes decisions that are right 
and for the welfare of the people, it 
does not make any difference what is 
said about him while he is alive. The 
Presidents who have done things, who 
were not afraid to act, have been the 
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most abused. . . . I’ve been working 
more than seven and one-half years, 
walking a tightrope, keeping us out of 
war—keeping Communism from over- 
running the free world. I think I have 
succeeded and I don’t think you would 
want to change that.” The Times re- 
ported that Mr. Truman “said pretty 
much the same thing” in most of the 
six personal interviews.** 


But some took a dim view of the per- 
formance. One such critic was David 
Lawrence, who declared, “There’s 
something pathetic in President Tru- 
man’s efforts, through a series of be- 
lated press interviews to place himself 
favorably in the perspective of history. 
For Mr. Truman acts like a floored 
fighter who doesn’t know what the 
punch was that knocked him out.”*? 


To Robert G. Nixon, International 
News Service correspondent, the Presi- 
dent said of the 1952 election that “this 
was one time that the voters sure shot 
Santa Claus.” He ascribed the Republi- 
can victory to three things: glamor and 
hero worship, McCarthyism and the ef- 
fect of wholesale character assassina- 
tion deliberately applied over a long 
period by the outs, and just plain dema- 
goguery.°* 

Mr. Truman saluted New Year’s Day 
1953 with a characteristic wish. The 
Associated Press reported him as 
hoping the Lord would make him calm 
enough not to swear at newspapers, but 
characteristically also he “warmly 
wished” all the correspondents a happy 
New Year. 

The 324th and final Truman news 
conference on January 15, 1953 lasted 
38 minutes. In that brief time he offered 
advice to President-elect Eisenhower on 
the value of such conferences, made 
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announcements or replied to a variety 
of questions, and told the correspond- 
ents, with many of whom he shook 
hands beforehand, how much he liked 
them. On specific items he held stoutly 
to the opinion that the Democrats were 
still the progressive party, he did not 
know what he was going to do in the 
future, and had not made up his mind 
whether he would write his memoirs. 
He thanked the reporters for their 
courtesies to him and told them: °® 


I want to urge all of you to continue 
to do your best to dig out the facts and 
to put them before the people. Natur- 
ally, not all of the newspapers agree 
with me and I do not agree with all of 
them. But in spite of these differences, I 
want to make it plain that I think it is 
important for our democratic system of 
government that every medium of com- 
munication between the citizens and 
their government, particularly the Presi- 
dent, be kept open as far as possible. 

This kind of news conference where 
reporters can ask any question they can 
dream up—directly of the President of 
the United States—illustrates how strong 
and how vital our democracy is. There 
is no other country in the world where 
the chief of state submits to such unlim- 
ited questioning; I know, too, from ex- 
perience that it is not easy to stand up 
here and try to answer “off-the-cuff” and 
all kinds of questions without any ad- 
vance notice. 

Perhaps succeeding Presidents will be 
able to figure out improvements and 
safeguards in the procedure. I hope they 
will never cut out the direct line of com- 
munication between themselves and the 
people. 

Earlier there had been speculation 
that President-elect Eisenhower might 
discontinue the news conferences. In 
reply to a question, Mr. Truman said 
firmly he was recommending to his suc- 
cessor that they be continued. He 
thought they should be held regularly 


% Unofficial transcript, New York Times, Feb. 
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and, while it might help the President 
to have the questions submitted in writ- 
ing in advance, for himself he liked the 
rough and tumble style and declared it 
was his fault if he “couldn’t take care 
of the questions.” He declined to com- 
ment on any campaign remarks he had 
made about General Eisenhower, said 
he had appreciated the privilege of get- 
ting to know the correspondents, that 
he had tried to give them straight an- 
swers, that he had learned from them a 
lot of things, and that he had got as 
much “kick” out of their conferences 
as they had. He wished them all happi- 
ness and then, while they applauded, he 
left. The only correspondent among the 
225 present who reportedly did not ap- 
plaud was Mikhail Federov, of the Rus- 
sian Tass Agency. 

Some 29 hours later Mr. Truman 
took over the radio and television net- 
works for a farewell fireside chat. In a 
report tinged with emotion, he re- 
viewed his nearly eight years in the 
White House, and called for complete 
public support for his successor to 
whom he pledged his support. 


Yt so ON THE MORROW HARRY S. TRU- 
man left the White House, attended the 
Eisenhower inaugural and presently 
left for Independence. But despite his 
good intentions he did not step com- 
pletely or immediately out of the lime- 
light and it was some time before the 
press began to let him alone. In Kansas 
City he made the surprising remark 
that although as President he had an- 
nounced Russian atomic explosions 
there was still some doubt in his mind 
as to whether the Russians had actually 
produced a workable atomic bomb. 
This caused some anguish to three 
members of the Congressional atomic 
energy committee who issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the evidence that 
Russia had the bomb was “indisputable” 
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and added that the Truman remark 
was “highly unfortunate.” In the first 
weeks of retirement Mr. Truman was 
persuaded to comment on a number of 
matters but finally announced he would 
have nothing further to say and was 
mostly as good as his word. 

But as John S. Knight observed in 
his’ Editor’s Notebook,®° what the ex- 
President had to say was important. 
This was in response to a letter from a 
reader who thought the press should 
ignore Mr. Truman. Knight said the 
letter betrayed “so little understanding 
of the functions of a newspaper,” and 
added that “In our profession, we could 
not long survive if we printed only those 
utterances with which we agree, and 
tossed all contrary opinion into the 
wastebasket.” He predicted that Mr. 
Truman, “never one to hide his light 
under a bushel, will stir controversy 
and animate discussion by his testy 
comment on the questions of the day. 
The most recent ex-occupant of the 
White House was never our favorite 
President, but as an old hand in the 
news gathering game, we are always in- 
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terested in what Harry has to say. And 
sO, we suspect, are a lot of other peo- 
ple.” 

So to the very end of his term and 
beyond, Mr. Truman excited interest 
and controversy. It was greatly to his 
credit that he steadily maintained good 
relations with the working press. As 
with Franklin Roosevelt, his quarrels 
with the newspapers for the most part 
were with the publishers and with the 
press in general. Through eight difficult 
years he maintained the working rela- 
tionship which he saw was essential in 
the public interest. It is for the sound- 
ness of this basic political philosophy 
for which he should be remembered 
and appraised rather than for occasion- 
al outbursts, indignant letters or public 
castigation of the press. Much of the 
latter could be charged off to his Mis- 
souri temper or simply to politics. Of 
significance also was the confidence he 
showed in individual correspondents 
like Hillman and the six who were fa- 
vored with the special interviews near 
the end of his administration. These 
things were a better measure of the man 
than the risibilities to which he some- 
times yielded. 





“Newspaper personnel in many cases is inadequate because the metro- 
politan press has looked on personnel training as something for the college 
professors—and not for newspapers. They talk in terms of dealing in crea- 
tive work. Once again, you have a throwback to the old days of resistance 
to everything. Personnel training is now a vital part in the life of almost 
every major industry in America—but not in newspapering. 

“That is why some newspapers are the way they are—because so many 
of the men who run them have their minds set in concrete. This was the 
way it was when they broke in—this is the way it is under them. I feel 
sorry for the young fellow with ideas in this type of shop—shops where 
ideas are looked upon as heresy. 

“And that is why the press service techniques are often inadequate. The 
services exist by serving the editors. If the editors resist change, the services 
must also resist.”—-NORMAN Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville Times, in 


address at annual News Executives Conference, University of Minnesota, 
May 8, 1953. 














What Daily News Executives 
Think of Public Opinion Polls 


BY WARREN C. PRICE 


Managing editors and executive editors of American newspapers 
respond eagerly to questions about public opinion polling and 
comment sharply on many phases of the subject. The author is 
an associate professor of journalism at Oregon and was on sab- 
batical leave in 1952-53 for advanced study at Minnesota. 





> FOUR AND ONE-HALF TO FIVE YEARS 
after the election poll catastrophe of 
1948 the question of public opinion 
polling still strikes an intensely sensitive 
nerve among news executives of United 
States daily newspapers. 

Whether a particular newspaper cur- 
rently subscribes to or does not ‘sub- 
scribe to a public opinion poll makes 
little difference in response to the sub- 
ject. Whether an individual editor fa- 
vors or opposes polls has little bearing, 
either. Mention of public opinion poll- 
ing is enough in itself to draw forth 
comments by the score—articulate and 
thoughtful, impressionistic and “off-the- 
cuff,” emotional and in some cases 
completely uninformed and unreasoned. 

One factor does make an apparent 
difference in readiness to reply to ques- 
tions relating to polls—the size of the 
newspaper involved. The bigger the pa- 
per, the more likely a news editor will 
be to express his views on polling. 
Those who head the editorial staffs of 
metropolitan newspapers responded 78 
percent strong to a mail “poll on polls,” 
while those who represent chiefly the 
papers in smaller cities (most of them 
below 50,000 in circulation) replied 
only to the degree of 43 percent. 


This wide spread in response indi- 
cates how much the big city newspapers 
have felt individually the impact of the 
polls. They reacted accordingly to a de- 
tailed two-page, 10-question question- 
naire that sought carefully to cover an 
extensive range of public opinion poll- 
ing problems. Questions were directed 
to the executive editors or managing 
editors of 110 United States newspapers 
in major cities according to exact circu- 
lation rank and to 106 newspapers se- 
lected at random regardless of size.* 


The writer undertook this survey in 
April and May 1953 as a newspaper- 
man interested in polling and as a 
teacher and student interested in public 
opinion as a field. He made a serious 
effort to draw up the questionnaire with 
sound survey principles in mind, to ask 
pertinent questions that reached beyond 
mere coverage of election polling, and 
to send the forms to adequate and rep- 
resentative samples. 


The results of the survey among 
these daily newspaper editors—with 86 


‘Nine big-city newspapers were in both sam- 
ples, sufficiently large to fall among the 110 big- 
gest in the country and being drawn, also, in a 
random selection of all the 1,786 dailies in the 
country. 
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of the 110 executives of metropolitan 
papers responding and 46 of the 106 in 
the random sample of all papers in the 
country answering—showed these gen- 
eral results: 


1. As a whole, news executives of 
America’s major dailies are not fond of 
public opinion polls. They subscribe to 
them in a substantial percentage, but 
they become rather uneasy when asked 
questions relating to polling signifi- 
cance, reliability and interpretation. 
However, there is a strong pro-public- 
opinion-poll minority among the editors 
of newspapers in the large cities; it 
runs, perhaps, as high as 40 percent. 
Exact percentages cannot be obtained, 
because the many comments attached 
to the questionnaire were frequently 
difficult to classify. 


2. When newspaper editors think 
about public opinion polls they think 
chiefly of election polls. The question- 
naire was drawn specifically with the 


intention of going beyond the forecast- 
ing of elections, and a covering letter 
(sent with the questionnaire) sought to 
make that point clear. Even so, few 
editors of newspapers large or small ex- 
pressed themselves articulately when 
questions were raised that went beyond 
the campaign pollsters. Forty-seven per- 
cent of the users of polls in the metro- 
politan press said flatly that they were 
interested in them chiefly for election 
forecasts. 


3. When strong negative reaction 
toward polling is expressed, it appears 
to be aimed principally at the Gallup 
Poll, and to a lesser extent at Roper, 
rather than against polling as a scien- 
tific method. Editors who had once 
subscribed to a public opinion service 
and then discontinued it blamed the 
election-prediction failures of 1948 by 
a margin of almost two to one. In addi- 
tion, among papers of large circulation, 
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eight editors volunteered “1952” as the 
reason for their dropping a poll.? By 
oversight, possible negative effects of 
the 1952 predictions upon subscribing 
newspapers had been omitted from the 
questionnaire. It is likely, therefore, 
that more than eight big-circulation pa- 
pers discontinued polls because of their 
dissatisfaction with performance last 
year. 


4. State-wide or regional polls sup- 
ported directly by daily newspaper re- 
search bureaus such as those operating 
the Minnesota and Iowa Polls received 
considerable favorable comment.* Fifty- 
three percent of all metropolitan papers 
that now use polls favored scientific 
statistical polling services supported by 
newspapers; and slightly more than 50 
percent of all respondents, poll sub- 
scribers or non-subscribers, were in fa- 
vor. Seven large newspapers voluntari- 
ly suggested that newspaper-operated 
“state polls” would be better than com- 
mercial polls, although three of these 
seven already do conduct their own 
public opinion service. 


5. Few daily newspaper editors have 
done much reading of the literature re- 
lating to public opinion polling. Only 
17 percent of the news executives in 
large cities and 9 percent of editors of 
papers in smaller communities replied 
that they had read “a great deal” among 
books and articles covering the subject. 
Twenty-two percent of managing edi- 
tors or executive editors of metropolitan 
papers frankly admitted they had read 
nothing on polling and 27 percent of 
the editors of smaller papers made such 


2Of 36 metropolitan papers that once ran a 
poll and then discontinued it, 22 blamed the fail- 
ures in 1948 for dropping. Of 15 papers in the 
random sample, most of them of small circula- 
tion, 11 blamed 1948 for discontinuance of polls. 

* Services conducted by the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune and Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une. 
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admission. The remainder in each group 
said they had “read something” about 
polling, or they left the question blank. 


6. The election surveys conducted 
in 1952 by the Associated Press gained 
considerable support. These AP sur- 
veys, sent out last fall to member news- 
papers as representative of the views of 
various editors on how they thought 
Eisenhower-Stevenson sentiment shaped 
up in the various states, had indicated 
that General Eisenhower was leading. 
The surveys had ciearly not been billed 
as “polls,” but those editors who op- 
posed the AP procedure were fearful 
that the surveys might be misinterpreted. 
Nevertheless, the questionnaire showed 
a slight majority of big newspapers fa- 
voring continuance of AP election sur- 
veys and a 2-1 majority of smaller, 
random sample papers favoring contin- 
uance. 


7. Newspaper editors are eager to 


discuss polling, for or against. The au- 
thor received 272 individual responses 
to “open-end” questions that invited 
comments after each specific item in 
the questionnaire. Some editors gave as 
many as five voluntary suggestions out 
of nine “please comment” requests that 
the questionnaire provided. Statements 
ranged from a single word—“1952”— 
in the case of explanation for cancelling 
Gallup to a 143-word “editorial.” One 
editor argued at length that a newspa- 
per which runs polls loses “integrity.” 
On the other hand, at least a dozen edi- 
tors presented rather penetrating com- 
ments on technical problems such as the 
phrasing of questions and the difficul- 
ties to be encountered when opinion 
divides almost 50-SO and a particular 
poll cannot be authoritative at so close 
a margin. One Eastern editor said that 
his wide reading had given him a broad- 
er understanding of the pitfalls public 
opinion polling must seek to avoid. 
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V> THE CIRCULATION CATEGORY OF THIS 
questionnaire reached every newspaper 
in the United States with more than 
100,000 circulation, plus a few in the 
90,000s. The writer made only one vari- 
ation in the exact ranking of the 110 
largest papers, namely, that of combin- 
ing joint ownership papers and sending 
the questionnaire to the executive editor 
of the combination. The Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune is an example, as were 
a number of Hearst combination morn- 
ing-evening papers. 

This poll of news executives reached 
editors in every one of the 30 largest 
cities in the country and, with only a 
few exceptions, in all of the 50 largest 
cities. Circulation size and city size cor- 
related quite consistently. 


As one would expect, a random selec- 
tion of more than 100 daily papers 
from among the 1,786 in the United 
States gives a big preponderance of 
small papers in the sample. The overlap 
of nine newspapers that were both big 
in size and within the random drawing, 
was two more than one would expect 
in a straight probability draw. Roughly, 
about 7 percent of the papers in this 
survey were regarded as metropolitan. 

Only two of the newspapers surveyed 
at random had more than 500,000 cir- 
culation and only 16 of the 106 had 
more than 50,000. Fifty-six, or more 
than half, were smaller than 10,000 in 
circulation. 

The writer did not expect, in survey- 
ing attitudes of news executives on polls 
among sO many small newspapers, to 
obtain any significant information on 
use of polls. But he conducted this sec- 
ond sample out of curiosity as a sort of 
statistical exercise in sampling. Yet, 
there was a 43 percent response even 
from editors whose papers are too small 
to be interested in public opinion polls 
or cannot afford them. Seventy percent 
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of the smaller papers do not carry any 
polls. 

The names of all the news executives 
to whom the questionnaire was sent 
were obtained from the Editor & Pub- 
lisher 1953 New International Year- 
book. 

The information asked of the editors 
included: 

1. What polling service the newspa- 
per subscribed to; or, if no polls were 
carried, an indication of “none.” 

2. Whether the editor believed the 
presidential election polls in 1952 suc- 
cessfully vindicated themselves after 
their failures in 1948. 

3. Whether the editor believed 
(asked only of AP papers) that the As- 
sociated Press should continue its ex- 
tensive pre-election surveys of political 
opinion in the future. 


4. Whether the editor believed that 
daily newspapers could use public opin- 
ion polls effectively to determine how 
much people in a community know 
about various important issues of the 
day; and then, on the basis of informa- 
tion that might indicate lack of public 
understanding, use the reportorial staff 
to help to increase public knowledge by 
more thorough coverage. 

5. Whether the editor personally had 
made any study of the books, magazine 
articles or other literature analyzing and 
interpreting polling, its purposes, its lim- 
itations, its successes, and its failures; 
each editor was asked whether he had 
read a great deal of such literature, 
some or none. And each was asked 
whether his reading had influenced him 
in favor of polls, against them, or had 
not influenced him. 

These four questions were asked only 
of newspaper editors whose papers sub- 
scribed to some public opinion poll: 

1. How frequently the papers car- 
ried poll releases. 
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2. Why the paper subscribed to or 
operated a polling service. 

3. Whether the editor believed that 
the large daily papers which had set up 
their own public opinion service, using 
scientific methods, were engaging in a 
good means of expanding the work of 
their local or state news gathering 
staffs. 

4. Whether the editor gave any spe- 
cific news policy or promotional in- 
structions to desk editors on how to 
handle stories about polls, or whether 
the desk handled them as regular news 
or as feature stories only. 

These four questions were asked only 
of newspaper editors whose papers did 
not subscribe to any polling service. 

1. Why the paper did not subscribe. 

2. Whether the paper ever had sub- 
scribed to a public opinion poll in the 
past and then discontinued it; and 
whether the failures of the election 


polls in 1948 had any effect upon the 
decision to discontinue. 


3. Whether the editor would con- 
sider subscribing to a public opinion 
poll at some time in the future. 

4. How the editor and his paper 
handled “news about polls,” that is, 
any dispatches serviced by press associ- 
ations, syndicates, or other sources on 
polling issues that made general news; 
and whether the editor and his paper 
ever had taken an editorial stand on 
public opinion polls. 

In conclusion, every questionnaire 
carried an open question in which the 
editor was asked to comment “as you 
wish on any phase of the polling prob- 
lem as it applies to your own situation 
as a daily newspaper editor.” 


V> OF THE 86 RESPONSES THAT THE 
writer received from metropolitan pa- 
pers, only 76 were effective. Ten news 
executives acknowledged receipt of the 
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questionnaire but would not fill it out 
for policy reasons or lack of time. 
Among the 76, there were 32 papers 
that reported use of 41 polls and 44 
that did not subscribe to any. One Mid- 
die Western paper reported using three 
different polling services, Gallup, a 
commercial state poll and its own. A 
few other papers reported two polling 
services. 

The Gallup Poll total of 14 subscrib- 
ers among 7( metropolitan newspapers 
appeared somewhat small—only 18 
percent of the respondents. It must be 
remembered, however, that eight addi- 
tional papers volunteered information 
that they had dropped Gallup since 
1952. That would indicate that at least 
22 of the papers in the large-city sur- 
vey, well over a fourth of those re- 
sponding, had carried Gallup in 1952. 


In addition, another 36 respondents, 
non-users of polls, reported that they 
had at one time subscribed to a poll 
and then had discontinued it. And of 
these, 22 reported that the 1948 failure 
of the polls had a direct bearing upon 
their decision to discontinue. The num- 
ber of Gallup or other poll-service sub- 
scribers, therefore, was quite substantial 
at one time, well above 50 percent of 
those answering the questionnaire. 


Replies showed that actually only 14 
metropolitan newspapers, 18 percent of 
those responding, have never sub- 
scribed to any poll at any time in the 
past. But of these 14, only seven said 
that they would not subscribe in the 
future, either. Though heretofore al- 
ways non-users of polls, the other seven 
qualified themselves as to the future by 
making their answers “probably not,” 
“not one of the usual kind,” “don’t 
know,” and “doubtful, but could change 
mind.” 

The number of subscribers to the 
United States Poll (Princeton Research 
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Service) or to a private state poll—7 
and 6, respectively—was small and did 
not indicate wide metropolitan interest 
in polls other than Gallup. And the 
small number of papers that said they 
conducted their own staff polling serv- 
ice—only 6—indicated that the idea 
has not yet developed extensively. 

Despite the fact that a number of 
editors in individual letters to this 
writer expressed interest in newspaper- 
supported state polls, their future seems 
moot. One editor replied frankly, “I 
doubt this,” when he was asked in an 
exchange of correspondence whether 
he thought newspaper-sponsored polling 
on a scientific basis would be expand- 
ed. His reason was practical—expense. 
He did not believe many newspapers 
would put up the money that highly 
scientific polling demands. 

However, one Southern editor of a 
non-poll using paper, in a letter ap- 
pended to the questionnaire, said: 

I think knowing public sentiment is 
useful; I also think that misconstruing 
it is so dangerous and unfair as to make 
polling on a national scale too much of 
a gamble. The State polls, as in Minne- 
sota, may be the answer. Not many 


states have a setup able to do it on a 
thoroughly reliable basis. 


And an Eastern editor said: 


We believe polls can be useful and 
some of us are interested in a possible 
statewide poll. Through it we would 
hope to obtain data on matters of local 
interest. That would mean using it more 
for information than for fortune telling. 
One part of the question that asked 

to which poll a paper subscribed 
showed considerable misunderstanding 
of what a public opinion poll actually 
is. Two metropolitan newspapers called 
the Associated Press survey of 1952 a 
poll to which they subscribed; this 
made no sense at all. One labelled Sam 
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Lubell’s political coverage last year as a 
poll; three specified Roper; one indi- 
cated its “own poll—but informally,” 
and one listed the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading. In referring to 
Lubell, one editor was expressing satis- 
faction with the work of a widely 
known political reporter who wrote a 
series of election stories on a sort of 
“old-time reporting” basis and won 
high praise for his interpretation of the 
Eisenhower trend. 

Use of polls among the newspapers 
that responded in the random sample 
was not extensive. Thirty-two of 46 
editors who answered said they did not 
subscribe to any poll. Of the 14 papers 
that did subscribe, two were metropoli- 
tans in their own right and four others 
had circulations between 20,000 and 
90,000. Of the remaining eight, two 
classified the Associated Press survey 
as a poll; three subscribed to a com- 
mercial state poll; and one used the 
United States Poll. Of all the papers in 
both categories—circulation and ran- 
dom—the smallest subscriber to the 
Gallup Poll was a newspaper of more 
than 60,000 circulation. 


> WHY DO NON-USERS OF POLLS RE- 
ject such services? Of the 44 metropol- 
itan newspaper editors whose papers do 
not run public opinion polls, 20 replied 
that they did not believe public opinion 
poll figures reliable; 14 said they could 
“get the same results through use of 
our own staffs,” presumably meaning 
that for specific issues they could en- 
gage in intensive opinion coverage. 
Sixteen editors gave varying suggestions 
of their own, such as, “We have had 
our fingers burned.” Only six big papers 
said they lacked space, only three that 
a competitor already carried some kind 
of poll, and only seven that polls were 
not worth the cost. 
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The number of reasons given for not 
carrying polls totaled more than 44 be- 
cause in some instances individual pa- 
pers gave two or three reasons. , 

Among the smaller random sample 
papers, the space, cost and competition 
reasons for not subscribing to polls car- 
ried more weight. Even so, nearly a 
third of the small-paper respondents 
who answered—10 out of 32 non-users 
—said they did not believe public opin- 
ion poll figures reliable. One managing 
editor of a daily of about 20,000 circu- 
lation in the East said: 


In a nutshell, I have lost all faith in 
polls. To me they are a waste of time. 


On the other hand, of 32 news exec- 
utives representing metropolitan papers 
that do subscribe to a polling service, 
more than a third, or 12, said they sub- 
scribed because the polls offered “sig- 
nificant public service.” Eleven indi- 
cated that the polls were valuable be- 
cause they supplemented other news 
and feature services. Thirteen classified 
the polls as “interesting feature reading, 
whatever their significance.” There 
were four overlaps, more than a single 
reason. 

One question, asked of papers that 
did not subscribe to polls, sought 
through open-answer methods to deter- 
mine how these papers “played” public 
opinion poll news that came over press 
association wires or through syndicates. 
Typical of this kind of news would be 
reports on public opinion conflict, 
meetings of academic societies studying 
the subject, questions of legal status or 
control of polling, and so on. 

All but three of 37 responses of 
large papers to this question indicated 
merely that the papers run news about 
polling on its “merits.” Two papers in- 
dicated that they did not carry news of 
polls at any time, while one paper said 
it would carry such news only occasion- 
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ally. These three would seem to repre- 
sent a tiny hard core of opposition that 
would throw out all material about poll- 
ing—perhaps even to the extent of kill- 
ing some good news. 

Only 22—half of the non-users of 
polls—replied to a question of whether 
they had ever taken an editorial stand 
on the issue. It is of interest that, of 
these 22, only six non-subscribers said 
they had editorialized negatively; two 
said they were “mildly negative.” How- 
ever, only one non-user of polls said 
his paper had supported public opinion 
polling editorially. The managing editor 
of an Eastern paper, he said: 


Yes, we publish full news about polls. 
We have had many editorials on the 
subject, in general praising the useful- 
ness of polls, but cautioning against their 
overinterpretation. 


The editor who made the above state- 
ment said he had read widely in the 
literature on public opinion. Although 


his publication did not subscribe to any 
polling service, his comments were 
among the most intelligent of the 272 
received, being almost academic in 
approach. 


V> WHEN ASKED WHETHER THE PUBLIC 
opinion polls had vindicated themselves 
through their performance in 1952, 
editors of both large and small-sized 
newspapers were strongly negative. 
Forty-nine percent (36 papers) and 
53 percent (22 papers) among the met- 
ropolitan and random samples, respec- 
tively, answered flatly “No” on poll 
vindication last year. Whether or not 
a paper subscribed to a poll made little 
difference, although more subscribers 
to polls agreed that the polls had vindi- 
cated themselves “in part” than did the 
non-subscribers. One large daily, for 
example, which for years had been a 
subscriber to Gallup in addition to run- 
ning other polls, replied “No” on vindi- 
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cation in 1952, and the managing edi- 
tor added, “I refer to Gallup.” Subse- 
quent to Eisenhower’s election, this 
paper said, it dropped the Gallup Poll. 

Only 4 percent (three papers) in the 
large circulation group and 5 percent 
(two papers) in the random group be- 
lieved the polls vindicated themselves 
completely. Larger percentages, 33 per- 
cent (24 papers) and 32 percent (13 
papers) for the circulation and random 
samples said that the polls had vindi- 
cated themselves in part. The remain- 
der, 14 percent and 10 percent, respec- 
tively, in the two categories were “No 
opinion.” 

Most of the comments on the vindi- 
cation question protested against the 
“qualification,” “explanation,” and 
“hedging” engaged in when the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson figures were released 
last fall. For example, a West Coast 
newspaper, which reported “Yes, in 
part” on vindication, said: 

The Gallup Poll had correctly assem- 
bled data, but fear of another °48 led it 


to dissemble so much that the poll lost 
much of its value. 


A dozen newspapers commented vol- 
untarily on the polls’ “failure to foresee 
the Eisenhower landslide.” But, while 
respondent newspapers might complain 
against hedging, referring usually to 
Gallup, there was no consistent pattern 
as to whether individual editors thought 
hedging and qualification of prediction 
destroyed chances of vindication in 
1952, or whether they thought that, in 
spite of playing it safe, the polls had 
regained some of their pre-1948 stat- 
ure. One large Southern newspaper re- 
mained so strongly negative after 1952 
that it replied: 


In some respects the polls were worse 
off in 1952 than in 1948. 


Those editors who denied vindication 
commented more frequently than those 
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who credited the polls with partial or 
full vindication. However, one large 
newspaper, perhaps the most consistent 
supporter of scientific opinion measure- 
ment of any in the country, said: 

The best-run polls did all right in 

1952 and in 1948. 

V> HOW MUCH READING OF POLL LITER- 
ature have newspaper editors done? 

Most editors who replied to the ques- 
tion on reading of public opinion liter- 
ature took refuge in a middle choice, 
“Yes some,” with 58 percent (41 edi- 
tors) in the circulation sample and 61 
percent (25 editors) in the random 
sample group so replying. 

It was with the 17 percent (13 edi- 
tors) and 9 percent (four editors) in 
the two groups who said they had read 
a “great deal” that most interest lay. 
How did extensive reading influence 
this group of news executives? 

The number is small, of course, and 
unreliable, but of 13 big city editors 
who said they had read much literature 
on public opinion, four added that such 
reading had influenced them in favor 
of polling, five said they had not been 
influenced for or against, and four said 
they had been influenced against polls 
by extensive reading. It so happened 
that two of the four random-sample 
editors who had read a great deal on 
the subject represented metropolitan 
papers and were also in the larger rep- 
resentation of 13. So, only two daily 
newspaper executives among nearly 40 
small-city papers that responded to the 
questionnaire said that they had done 
much reading. One was influenced in 
favor of polling by this reading and one 
against. 

Drawing conclusions from such a 
small response is dangerous. Further, 
one cannot tell what an editor meant 
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when he said he had done a “great 
deal” of reading about polling. Yet, 
when 17 metropolitan managing editors 
out of 76 and 12 random sample edi- 
tors out of 46 will admit that they have 
done no reading on the subject at all, 
the writer assumes that they have an- 
swered honestly and are disregardful of 
any “prestige” factor that a question of 
this sort might have raised. 

The question relating to reading of 
poll literature drew almost the lowest 
response of any when it came to volun- 
tary comment. Only six editors of pa- 
pers in large cities added their own 
views here, while only three editors in 
the random sample category did so. 
Other questions in the survey drew as 
high as 20 to 25 open comments each, 
up to a fourth or a third of all who 
checked the question. 

Meager though the data turned out 
to be on the reading question, the 
writer ventures to guess that daily news- 
paper editors around the country do 
not have time to be students of public 
opinion, however much others may say 
they should be or however much they 
may, in scattered instances, want to be. 


V> WHAT TURNED OUT TO BE THE MOST 
challenging question of this survey was 
that relating to the Associated Press 
pre-election reports on election senti- 
ment in 1952. 

Unknown to the writer at the time he 
began this study, the Associated Press 
itself was polling its membership on the 
same question—whether in future elec- 
tions the AP should continue its sound- 
ings of trends as interpreted by newspa- 
per editors and political correspondents 
in their respective areas. Associated 
Press managing editors, meeting in 
Boston shortly after Mr. Eisenhower's 
election, had disapproved of continu- 
ance by a three-vote margin, 55-52. 
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Later, majority and minority reports by 
the AP Managing Editors Association 
committee on election coverage were 
carried in the APME Redbook for 
1952. 


The 55-52 negative majority on the 
surveys, as taken at Boston, changed to 
a safe positive majority after the AP 
polled its whole membership in a post- 
card ballot. Similarly, a majority in fa- 
vor of continuing surveys was shown in 
this writer’s questionnaire returns. The 
consistency of these results, one by the 
parent AP and the other by an individ- 
ual “pollster,” was encouraging. The 
agreement between the AP report and 
this questionnaire gave a direct meas- 
ure of the accuracy of this study that 
the writer had not expected when he 
undertook it. Among the larger news- 
papers, the “No” responses (to discon- 
tinue surveys) were within 1.5 percent 
of each other. The AP negative vote 
was 37.1 percent and the negative vote 
in this questionnaire 38.6 percent. 


AP “Yes” responses among large 
newspapers were 52.9 percent, much 
higher than this survey’s 38.6 “Yes” (to 
continue AP political surveys). How- 
ever, this writer in his questions to edi- 
tors offered a middle-ground sugges- 
tion: That the AP continue its studies 
“under certain conditions.” This pulled 
a 17.1 percent response among large 
papers. So the questionnaire “Yes” 
vote, plus the “Yes, under certain con- 
ditions” vote totaled 55.7 percent, or 
3.8 percent more than the “Yes” of the 
AP membership. This writer’s “No 
Opinion” vote on the question was 5.7 
percent, much less than the AP “Indef- 
inite” vote of 10 percent. 


The comparisons of the paragraphs 
immediately preceding were made in 
the cases of 70 metropolitan newspa- 
pers that answered the writer’s question- 
naire and 70 metropolitans among the 
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480 Associated Press member papers 
that answered the AP check. There 
were a number of other papers that 
answered this writer on the AP survey 
question but were not in the AP tabula- 
tion of its membership and some that 
replied for the AP but did not answer 
this questionnaire. 

Among 55 metropolitan dailies for 
which a case-by-case comparison could 
be made the agreement was even 
closer. There were only two cases out 
of the 55 in which an outright change 
of vote was made. In one instance an 
AP paper voted on this questionnaire 
that the election surveys should be con- 
tinued but was recorded for discontinu- 
ance by the Associated Press; and in 
the second instance the situation was 
reversed. 

One can make some guesses at this 
point. By giving a conditional choice to 
editors in this questionnaire, the out- 
right “Yes” vote and the “No Opinion” 
vote were lowered. The AP poll of its 
membership was purely dichotomous, 
“Yes” or “No,” a rather difficult choice 
for many editors to make on such an 
involved question. 

Further, we may dare to guess that 
the 38.6 percent “Yes,” plus the 17.1 
percent “Yes, under certain conditions” 
for a combined 55.7 percent may be a 
bit more accurate than the AP’s 52.9 
percent straight “Yes.” Those “Yes, un- 
der certain conditions” might be “No’s” 
if the conditions did not satisfy certain 
requirements that managing editors 
might ask of the AP in future election 
reports. 

For example, consider this comment 
by a paper that voted “Yes, under cer- 
tain conditions” : 


It was an interesting experiment, 
worthy of further study. 


This paper was carried as “Yes” by 
the Associated Press. The above com- 
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ment in the author’s questionnaire was 
not so explicit. Completely neutral, it 
did not commit the paper in any way. 


Out of 19 open comments made on 
AP surveys by various metropolitan 
editors answering this questionnaire, 11 
were against continuance of surveys, 
six were outright “Yes,” and two were 
conditionally “Yes.” However, among 
eight free comments made by editors of 
the small, randomly selected newspa- 
pers, three were “Yes,” two “Yes condi- 
tional,” only two “No,” and one “No 
Opinion.” 

This last paragraph touches the crux 
of the whole Associated Press pre-elec- 
tion survey problem as this writer inter- 
prets it. Small newspapers liked the 
surveys immensely. Better than one- 
third of metropolitans were openly hos- 
tile to them, about an equal number 
were favorable, and the remainder were 
neutral to mildly favorable. Among the 
smaller newspapers the vote of the AP 
membership was better than 3 to 1 in 
favor (with more than 400 participat- 
ing); in this questionnaire among the 
randomly selected papers the vote was 
about 2 to 1 in favor (but with only 46 
papers answering). 


This question of small papers liking 
the surveys and big papers being no 
more than lukewarm was put to the 
editor of one paper of 20,000 circula- 
tion in the South. He said that the met- 
ropolitans have “vast facilities and re- 
sources to provide their own exclusive 
polls and surveys.” And when the As- 
sociated Press goes beyond its basic 
function as a news-gathering agency, 
such as in its preparing of its feature 
on election sentiment, “it gives the 
smaller members something which they 
otherwise would have to purchase from 
the large feature syndicates, which in 
many cases are owned or controlled by 
the metropolitan press.” 
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The AP surveys were estimates on 
the Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign; 
there was nothing scientific about them, 
but in 1952 they happened to work. 
Editors in 28 states were right in their 
guess that their state would go to 
Eisenhower; those in eight were right 
in forecasting their state for Stevenson; 
those in eight were wrong in guessing 
Stevenson when the state went to Eisen- 
hower; and those in four said their 
states were tossups. Of these four 
states, Eisenhower won three. 


The editors who assisted in the AP 
surveys expected Eisenhower to get 327 
electoral votes; he actually received 
442. This is interesting when one notes 
also that in 12 voluntary comments by 
the editors they chastised the polls for 
not foreseeing the Eisenhower sweep. 

One major American newspaper, for 
years opposed to public opinion polling, 
and one of seven that said it never has 
had a poll and never plans to take one, 
said of the AP surveys: 


The AP should remember what hap- 
pened to the reputation of the pollsters 
in 1948. And it could happen again. It 
will somewhat tarnish AP’s reputation 
for accuracy if its poll goes sour some 
election year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


V> FEW DAILY NEWSPAPER EDITORS IN 
the country look upon public opinion 
polling in any sort of academic or sci- 
entific way. Fewer still concern them- 
selves with technicalities. Yet they feel 
the impact of the polls, and when con- 
flicts over them arise, as in 1948 and 
1952, they are deeply concerned. 
Flippant or light answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, even among managing edi- 
tors whose papers have never sub- 
scribed to the polls, were negligible. 
One Middle Western editor wrote off 
the Associated Press survey as “pure 
hogwash, overwritten,” but that kind of 
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reply was an exception. The huge re- 
sponse from metropolitan news execu- 
tives was indicative in itself of their 
serious consideration of the subject. 

But aside from editors of a few pa- 
pers whose circulations exceed 250,000, 
these men have not given much time to 
the study of polling. There seems to be 
a wide gulf between the scholar who 
approaches this issue from a psycho- 
logical point of view and believes that 
newspaper editors should do something 
about handling public opinion polls 
more wisely and the managing editor 
who looks upon polls—seriously enough 
—but still as an election news feature. 

This writer is sympathetic to both 
sides. A big organization like the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune can pour an- 
nually thousands of dollars into a highly 
successful Minnesota Poll, doing it on a 
scientific-statistical basis, and accom- 
plish something of high professional 
value for journalism. It was encourag- 
ing to get personal letters from editors 
in several cities to the effect that they 
are thinking of state polls; but one can 
be practical-minded enough to agree 
with the other editor who does not be- 
lieve many newspapers will spend the 
money that good polling demands. 

It may be that the commercial-type 
election poll has outlived its usefulness, 
and it may be that the state poll idea 
will spread. The latter certainly is 
broader in possibilities for news service 
within the circulation area that a news- 
paper serves. 


In short—and this statement is ob- 
vious—public opinion polls for news- 
papers are a method and not a substan- 
tive end. And as the returns in the 
questionnaire show, polls are a device 
that tends to arouse a great deal of 
heat. When it is necessary for editors 
to read extensively on the subject, it be- 
comes hard work. And most newspa- 
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permen have no opportunity for this 
kind of hard work, have had no aca- 
demic training, or simply do not see 
the long-range implications. 

What more can be done along the 
line that this “poll on polls” among the 
editors has opened? 

The results here seem to indicate that 
one can go to these newspaper editors 
individually and present them with in- 
formation and questions on the subject 
and ask their co-operation in further 
studies. Stripped of psychological jar- 
gon, this approach might work. Cer- 
tainly, this survey indicates that they 
will listen and they are likely to assist. 

One sentence in one letter from a 
managing editor of one of the leading 
newspapers in the East made a distinct 
impression upon this writer. He wrote: 
“I am not sure that your questionnaire 
will prove anything.” 

Then this editor disproved his own 
statement, in a sense, by adding a page 
of detail on his experiences and the ex- 
periences of his newspaper with polls. 
The experiences were not happy ones, 
but the paper has not tossed polls out; 
and recently it was willing to allow a 
regional university staff to do a survey 
for it. The university survey results 
turned out to be quite accurate, but the 
managing editor said he would continue 
to be cautious. 

Out of many experiences like the 
above, perhaps, some progress will 
come. 

Meanwhile, the writer is not sure he 
has proved anything, either. This study 
was an enjoyable one in quantitative 
method. But, apart from the results in 
the table, the greatest satisfaction came 
from the fact that managing editors of 
nearly 100 big United States dailies 
would take time to sit down and fill out 
a long questionnaire purely as a cour- 
tesy to a single individual who had 
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asked for some information. Out of the 
30 largest cities, news executives in 
only one failed to respond at least in 
one instance; eight of nine in New York 
answered, and all in Chicago. And 
these editors must already be surfeited 
with questionnaires. At least this 
showed their concern. 


Appendix: Tabulations 


Newspapers 


~ Metropolitan 

+ Newspapers 
Random 

w Sample 


Subscribe to Gallup 

Subscribe to U. S. Poll 
(Princeton Research 
Service) 

Subscribe to a state com- 
mercial poll 

Operate own scientific poll- 
ing service 

Subscribe to “some other 
type of poll” 

Use no public opinion poll 


Acknowledged questionnaire 
but would not fill it out. . 

No indication of use of a 
poll or non-use of a poll 

No answer—disregarded 
questionnaire 


Less duplicates, two or 
more polls used 


Believed public opinion polls 
in 1952 vindicated them- 
selves: 

Yes, completely 

Yes, probably 

Yes, in part 

No 

No opinion 


Associated Press should con- 
tinue election surveys: 
Yes, under certain condi- 


No 
No opinion 
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Believe newspapers can use 
public opinion polls effec- 
tively to determine how 
much public knows about 
important issues and then, 
if knowledge is skimpy, to 
follow up on the poll figures 
through systematic news 
coverage: 


Yes, under certain condi- 


No 


Have made a study of 
books or magazines analyz- 
ing and interpreting polling: 

Yes, a great deal 

Yes, some 

None 


How reading influenced the 
editor: 
Influenced in favor 
Influenced against 
Not influenced 
No indication 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED ONLY 


. Metropolitan 


PAPERS USING POLLS 


Frequency of publication of 
the poll services’ releases: 


Every release (usually 
three times a week)... 

Most released submitted. . 

Use releases only occa- 
sionally 

Subscribe but do not pub- 
lish poll results 


Why the newspaper sub- 
scribes to a public opinion 
poll: 

Polls offer a_ significant 
public service by indi- 
cating what people 
think 

Polls make interesting fea- 
ture reading, whatever 
their significance 

Polls supplement other 
news and feature ser- 


(Some poll users checked 
more than one of these) 
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Newspaper views on setting 
up by large daily newspapers 
of local or state polls to 
supplement staff news ser- 
vice: Is this a good idea to 
expand news gathering ac- 
tivities? 


No opinion 
Doubtful 


(In two instances a non-poll 
user filled out this question.) 


Method by which the poll- 
using newspaper handles re- 
leases through instruction to 
the copy desk: 


Handle as part of general 
news policy of paper. . 

Handle as regular news on 
poll’s merits 

Handle chiefly as a news 
feature 

No indication 


1». Metropolitan 


— A © CO Papers 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED ONLY BY 
NOT USING POLLS 


Why the newspaper does not 
subscribe to a poll: 


Lacks sufficient space... . 
Polls offer no real service 
Polls are not worth the 


Paper is too small 

A competitor already car- 
ries a poll 

Can get the same results 
when desired through 
use of the paper’s own 


Public opinion poll figures 
are not reliable 
Other suggestions 


(In many instances the pa- 
per checked more than one 
reason ) 


Has the newspaper ever sub- 
scribed to a public opinion 
poll in the past and then dis- 
continued it? 


owe Papers 


PAPERS 


Did the failure of the polls 
in 1948 bear upon the deci- 
sion to discontinue? 


(Thirteen gave other rea- 
sons than 1948 for discon- 
tinuing; one gave no expla- 
nation. ) 


Would the non-poll newspa- 
per consider subscribing to 
a poll in the future? 


Yes, if convinced of reli- 
ability 

Yes, if able to budget for 
a poll 

Yes, under certain other 
conditions 

No 

Probably no 

No opinion 


(Some papers checked both 
“reliability” and “other con- 
ditions.” ) 


How non-poll — subscribers 
handle news about polls 
when it comes from other 
sources: 


Carry stories their 
merits 

Do not carry any news of 
polls 

Carry poll news only oc- 
casionally 

Blank 


on 


Indication by a_non-poll 
paper of an editorial stand 
on polls: 


Taken a “pro-poll” stand 

Taken an “anti-poll” stand 

Have taken an editorial 
stand but did not spe- 
cify which way 

Mild negative stand 

Have editorialized and re- 
mained neutral 

Have taken no stand ei- 
ther way 

Question unanswered ... 

Have supported the AP 
surveys editorially .... 


Metropolitan 


N 
4 NW Papers 


— 


Random 
+ — Papers 


— 











The Smith-Mundt Act: 
A Legislative History 


BY BURTON PAULU* 


The issues encountered when Congress passed the Smith-Mundt 
Act have their parallels in current Washington debates. Dr. 
Paulu, manager of Radio Station KUOM in Minneapolis, was an 
overseas OWI employee during the war. He will go to London 
this fall as a Fulbright scholar to study the BBC. 





W THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
and Education Exchange Act of 1948 
authorized our government for the first 
time in its history to conduct interna- 
tional information and educational ex- 
change activities on a permanent basis.’ 
The United States had developed inter- 
national information services on a lim- 
ited scale in World War I, and on a 
global scale during World War II, justi- 
fying both operations as war measures. 
In peacetime, however, we had always 
opposed government information ser- 
vices, although we had officially sanc- 
tioned some cultural and educational 
exchange activities. The passage of this 
legislation, therefore, marked a signifi- 
cant departure from traditional Ameri- 
can policy. 

With only a few exceptions all pres- 
ent United States Government interna- 


*This article is based on the author’s New 
York University Ph.D. dissertation: Factors in 
the Attempts to Establish a Permanent Instru- 
mentality for the Administration of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Services of the United States 
(Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1950). No 
attempt has been made to present here the de- 
tailed documentation supplied by the footnotes of 
the original thesis. 

+ This is also cited as Public Law 402 of the 
80th Congress, and as the Smith-Mundt Act, after 
its sponsors, Senator H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey and Representative Karl E. Mundt of 
South Dakota. 


tional information and educational ex- 
change activities are carried on under 
this act. Our information services in- 
clude the widely publicized Voice of 
America broadcasts, the news bulletins 
distributed abroad by the Department 
of State and a comprehensive motion 
picture program. The cultural and edu- 
cational exchange work consists mainly 
of the operation of American reference 
libraries abroad, the interchange of 
teachers, students and specialists, and 
the extension of financial aid to 
American-sponsored schools in other 
countries.” 

Although there is now general agree- 
ment as to the need for such activities, 
that was not the case in the years im- 
mediately following World War II. 
Accordingly the Smith-Mundt Act was 
passed only after extended discussions 
both in and out of Congress. 


WAR-STIMULATED PROGRAMS 


The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion headed by George Creel directed 
this country’s first comprehensive inter- 


2The Fulbright program was authorized by 
Public Law 584 (the Fulbright Act) of the 79th 
Congress rather than by the Smith-Mundt Act, al- 
though the Department of State is concerned 
with its administration. 
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national information service during 
World War I. This unit was disbanded 
in 1919, however, and had no peace- 
time successor until the late 1930's 
when the United States gradually and 
reluctantly began to reply to the dam- 
aging anti-American propaganda being 
disseminated by Germany and Italy. 
There were several reasons for our 
delay in developing government inter- 
national information services. Funda- 
mentally, we lacked the incentives 
which had encouraged such activities 
by other countries. We were not politi- 
cally isolated—as was Russia after 
World War I. We had no aggressive 
designs on our neighbors—as did Italy 
and Germany. We had no system of 
colonies or dominions to bind together 
—as did the Netherlands and Great 
Britain. Furthermore, we had a strong 
tradition against “government in busi- 
ness,” and an intense dislike of all sorts 
of government propaganda operations. 
And our well-organized, privately own- 
ed radio industry was strongly opposed 
to any sort of government broadcasting. 
When we finally did enter the field, 
it was because we were concerned in 
general about the state of international 
politics, and in particular about the suc- 
cess of the Axis propaganda campaign 
against us. One of our first steps was 
to create in 1938 an Inter-departmental 
Committee for Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation. In the same year the De- 
partment of State set up a Division of 
Cultural Cooperation. By 1941 we had 
a Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a Coordinator of Information and 
a Foreign Information Service. The 
Office of War Information was created 
in 1942. Together these war agencies 
developed an information service of 
enormous proportions: through radio, 
press and film they brought the Ameri- 
can story to the whole world. The war 
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over, President Truman, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Assistant 
Secretary William Benton decided to 
ask Congress for authorization and 
funds to continue international infor- 
mation activities on a permanent peace- 
time basis. 
THE BLOOM BILL 

The first such bill was introduced in- 
to Congress on October 15, 1945, by 
Representative Sol Bloom (D) of New 
York, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. As reported to 
the House its second section stated: 
“The Secretary is authorized 
to provide for the . . . dissemination 
abroad, of information about the Unit- 
ed States, its people and its policies, 
through press, publications, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and other information 
media, and through information cen- 
ters. .’ The Secretary was also 
authorized to provide for the inter- 
change of students, teachers and spe- 
cialists, and to grant funds for the sup- 
port of American-sponsored schools 
abroad. 

Although the bill was reported out of 
committee on December 19, 1945, its 
consideration was delayed while the De- 
partment of State carried on a contro- 
versy with the Associated Press and the 
United Press as to whether or not the 
wire services should sell news to the 
government for its international infor- 
mation activities.* It also was held up 
while Congress debated the Department 
of State Appropriation Bill for 1947. 
Finally, after a special Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearing on the news agency 
dispute, the Bloom Bill was reported to 


* Although the issues involved were discussed 
at great length, the dispute has yet to be resolved: 
the AP and UP still do not sell news to the gov- 
ernment. However, the Department of State found 
it could get along without their services better 
than it had expected. (Burton Paulu, “The Voice 
of America and Wire Service News,” Quarterly 
of Film, Radio and Television, V1:30-36 (Fall 
1951). 
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the House of Representatives in July 
1946 with an amendment introduced by 
Representative Vorys (R) of Ohio de- 
signed to meet some of the principal 
objections to government information 
activities. This provided that such ac- 
tivities should be carried on only when 
needed to supplement international in- 
formation dissemination by private 
agencies, that the State Department was 
not to acquire a monopoly of broad- 
casting or any other international infor- 
mation medium, and that outstanding 
private leaders should be invited to re- 
view and advise the Department in this 
work. 


Thus amended the bill passed the 
House by a two-thirds vote on July 20, 
1946, after a hurried and perfunctory 
discussion and was placed on the Sen- 
ate calendar. On August 2, the last day 
of the session, Tom Connally (D) of 
Texas, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, tried to get it to the 


floor, but Senator Taft blocked the pro- 
posal and the bill died with the ad- 
journment. 


THE 1947 APPROPRIATION 

Even though the Bloom Bill did not 
become law the continuance of inter- 
national information and educational 
exchange activities was assured when 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce and the Judiciary Appropriation 
Bill for 1947 provided temporary au- 
thorization and funds for such services. 
Since the appropriation bill was passed 
before the House of Representatives 
took up the Bloom Bill, it therefore 
gave Congress its first real opportunity 
to debate the decision of the executive 
branch to continue permanently the in- 
ternational information activities begun 
during the war. The points of view re- 
vealed during these discussions pre- 
saged the debates on the 1948 appropri- 
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ation bill and the Smith-Mundt Bill of 
the following year. 


The Department of State requested 
$19,284,778 for the support of its in- 
formation and cultural program during 
the fiscal year 1947, but the House of 
Representatives reduced this to $10,000,- 
000. In explaining this cut the appropri- 
ations committee stated that although 
it was “in accord with the philosophy 
of the program in that the retention of 
peace . . . must be based on more ex- 
tensive understanding between the peo- 
ples of the world,” it disagreed on the 
details of procedure. Thus the commit- 
tee advocated more educational ex- 
change activities, expressed disapproval 
of the “ideologies and philosophies” of 
some of the books being distributed, 
and thought the Department was not 
leaving enough of the motion picture 
and publication work to private ser- 
vices.* 

Although the amount requested for 
the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs (OIC) for 1947 
was only a small part of this $415,000,- 
000 omnibus appropriation bill, a large 
portion of the House hearings and de- 
bates was devoted to the OIC, because 
of its newness and because it represent- 
ed a departure from traditional United 
States Government operations. Only a 
few recorded votes bore on the OIC 
program, however, the most important 
of these being on the resolution to 
waive points of order against the item, 
an action necessary in the absence of 
legislation authorizing such activities. 
On this the division was 141 in favor to 
133 against; 138 of the “yeas” were 
cast by Democrats, and 132 of the 
“nays” by Republicans.* When the bill 
reached the Senate the Department of 


* House Report 1890 (79th Cong., 2nd sess.), 
pp. 7-8. 
5 Congressional Record: 92:4, pp. 4351-52. 
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State made a strenuous effort to have 
the cut restored, stating that otherwise 
the whole broadcasting operation would 
have to be eliminated. The Senate 
granted this request, the House later 
concurring. The continuation of the 
OIC on an interim basis was therefore 
assured until June 30, 1947. 

The discussions and debates of this 
year did not settle any of the problems 
with which they dealt, but they did re- 
veal several important trends which 
persisted—and in some cases were in- 
tensified—during the debates of the 
following year. The majority in Con- 
gress favored government information 
and educational exchange activities: 
generally speaking the Democrats sup- 
ported the program while the Republi- 
cans opposed it. The opposition from 
both parties was often concerned with 
the basic problems of government-in- 
dustry relationships which underlay so 
many discussions of the post-war period. 
Specifically there was doubt as to the 
propriety of a government internation- 
al information service, and concern 
lest the government supplant rather 
than supplement the work of private 
agencies. Congress also questioned the 
State Department’s ability to conduct 
international information activities, and 
had grave doubts about the loyalty of 
some of its employees. 


THE 1948 APPROPRIATION 


The intensification of the cold war 
provided the background for congres- 
sional consideration of international in- 
formation activities during the follow- 
ing year. One of its results was the 
expansion of international broadcast- 
ing: the total short-wave output for all 
countries rose from 3,229 program 
hours per week in April 1946 to 4,275 
hours in December 1946. In the spring 
of 1947 the Voice of America broad- 
cast 292 hours per week in 22 languages 
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to Europe, Latin America and the Far 
East. These programs were rebroadcast 
by local networks in 25 countries. A 
special effort was made to get Voice of 
America broadcasts through the Iron 
Curtain. On December 15, 1946, a re- 
lay was opened at Munich to strengthen 
our signal to Central Europe and the 
Balkans. Programs for Russia were be- 
gun February 17, 1947, and broadcasts 
to Greece on May 13, 1947.° 

The Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and the Judiciary Appropri- 
ation Bill of 1948 included the State 
Department’s request for $31,381,200 
to continue international information 
and educational exchange activities un- 
til authorizing legislation could put the 
operation on a permanent basis. The 
Department of State and its supporters 
based their case for these funds on two 
grounds: the cause of world peace 
would be advanced through the opera- 
tion of a United States information ser- 
vice; and, prestige and security factors 
required the United States to reply to 
Russian propaganda attacks. 

Secretary of State Marshall told the 
Senate appropriations subcommittee 
that “one effective way to promote 
peace is to dispel misunderstanding, 
fear, and ignorance. Foreign peoples 
should know the nature and objectives 
of our policy. They should have a true 
understanding of American life. We 
should broadcast the truth to the world 
through all the media of communica- 
tion.”* These arguments were carried 
further by John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts, the Democratic whip, 


* United States Department of State, Office of 
Public Affairs, Foreign Affairs Background Sum- 
mary—lInternational Broadcasting. An Instrument 
for Understanding (Washington, 1947), pp. 1-14; 
United States Congress. Senate. Committee on 


Appropriations, Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and the Judiciary Appropriation Bill 
for 1948, Hearings . . . (80th Cong., Ist sess.), 
pp. 793-98, 939. (Hereafter cited as Senate 1948 
Hearings.) 

‘ Ibid., p. 635. 
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who told the House: “It is a well-known 
fact that adherence, even a limited ad- 
herence, to the truth in its propaganda 
activities, is not one of the elements of 
the Soviet Union’s policy.” * One of the 
bill’s few Republican supporters said: 
m today we are facing a war of 
ideas, a war between the totalitarianism 
of communism and the freedom of a 
constitutional representative Republic. 
Through the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs the De- 
partment of State provides a vehicle for 
presenting democratic ideas overseas 
and combatting the misrepresentations 
of the United States so prevalent 
abroad.” ® 


@ FIVE TYPES OF ARGUMENTS WERE 
brought up against the OIC appropria- 
tion: (1) international information ser- 
vices were not a proper government 
activity; (2) the OIC should be elimi- 
nated to save money; (3) funds should 
not be appropriated in the absence of 


authorizing legislation; (4) the OIC 
was inefficiently administered; and, (5) 
if international information activities 
did have to be supported by the govern- 
ment, the operations themselves should 
be turned over to private agencies. 
(The question of whether or not the 
OIC was achieving any results was not 
an important issue during this debate.) 

The main opposition argument was 
that the OIC was inefficiently adminis- 
tered: important here were charges that 
the State Department had many disloyal 
employees.*° For example, Representa- 


8 Cong. Rec.: 93:4, p. 5282. 

*® Ibid.: Short, Mo., 93:4, p. 5289. 

% Benton informed the Senate Committee that 
many members of Congress told him this charge 
was the most serious of all, and that if it were 
met, many of the other objections would disap- 

r. Senate 1948 Hearings, pp. 646, 983; United 
tates Congress. House. Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1947. Hearings . . . on 
H.R. 3342, pp. 74-75. (Hereafter cited as Mundt 
House Hearings.) 
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tive Busbey (R) of Illinois introduced 
into the Congressional Record a 12- 
column report by Robert E. Stripling, 
chief investigator for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 
charging that some of the artists whose 
pictures were being circulated abroad 
by the State Department’s art exhibit 
had Communist affiliations.1‘ Busbey 
also charged that William T. Stone, Di- 
rector of the OIC, Haldore E. Hanson, 
Executive Assistant to Benton, and 
Charles A. Thomson, of the UNESCO 
relations staff, were—or had been— 
Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers.?? 


Other Congressmen also held such 
beliefs. Stefan described the OIC as “a 
nest of alien-minded radicals.” ?* Even 
Cox of Georgia, the Democrat who had 
done so much to get the OIC appropri- 
ation through Congress the year before 
when loyalty had been one of the main 
issues, now declared that the State De- 
partment “will not get a dime” until 
Congress is convinced that “only Amer- 
icans will be used to administer the 
program.” ** Later the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee showed its concern 
too by asking Secretary Marshall for re- 
assurance on this point. 


In due course Benton furnished the 
House with a memorandum compiled 
by Howland Sargeant of his office re- 
plying in detail to Busbey’s charges 


1“ Busbey was one of the representatives who 
did not oppose the idea behind the OIC, but did 
object to its administration. As he brought up 
these Communist charges, he declared: “I believe 
there should be in the State Department an Office 
of Information and Cultural Affairs, but it 
should be free of communistic, fascistic, and 
other alien influences. There is need for facilities 
to answer lies against our country by propa- 
gandists of other countries, notably the Moscow 
radio.”” He later voted in favor of the Mundt 
Bill. (Cong. Rec.: 93:4, pp. 5221-5; 93:6, p. 
7617.) 

2 Ibid., 93:4, pp. 5296-97. 

13 Newsweek, May 19, 1947, p. 32. 

4 Cong. Rec.: 93:4, p. 5287. 
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against Stone, Hanson and Thomson. 
Busbey had held Stone personally re- 
sponsible for some articles critical of 
American foreign policy appearing in 
the magazine Amerasia because Stone 
had been a member of the magazine’s 
editorial board. Sargeant pointed out 
that the contributors included many na- 
tionally known writers representing 
widely divergent points of view, that 
the members of the editorial board were 
not individually responsible for the arti- 
cles by those writers, and that a “criti- 
cal review of Mr. Stone’s [own] writ- 
ings reveals no trace of Communistic 
leanings. . . .” 

Famous among the incidents affect- 
ing State Department-Congressional re- 
lations at the time was the broadcast on 
April 24, 1947, of a review of Russell 
Lord’s book, The Wallaces of Iowa. 
This occurred when Congress was pre- 
disposed to find fault with anything re- 
lated to Henry Wallace. The former 
Vice-President and Secretary of Com- 
merce had been unpopular with many 
congressmen for some time, and his re- 
cent stand on U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations 
had done nothing to return him to their 
favor. When this program was aired, 
Wallace was in Europe making speech- 
es criticizing American foreign policy. 

This book review, which was broad- 
cast just once, and then only in German 
to Germany, had been recorded for de- 
layed broadcast several weeks before 
Wallace’s campaign against the bi-par- 
tisan foreign policy reached its peak. 
If examined objectively, it should have 
offended only the Wallaces—and not 
their critics! Most of it dealt dispassion- 
ately with the publishing and agricul- 
tural activities of the Wallace family. 
Insofar as it appraised their output, the 
program was critical. Thus it said: 
“Whenever the members of this family 
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turned to agriculture and its problems, 
the success was dubious.” ?° 

Nevertheless a storm broke on April 
25 when Senator Walter F. George (D) 
of Georgia read the Senate an excerpt 
from a letter which described this 
broadcast as “a laudatory account of 
Wallace.” Although George had neither 
heard the program nor seen the script, 
he went on to say: “I rise to ask . . . 
whether the right hand of our State De- 
partment knows what its left hand is 
doing. I submit that no more untimely 
broadcast could have been made by our 
State Department . . . at a time when 
Mr. Wallace, in Europe, was trying to 
divide at least the sympathies of the 
British and French people from our 
own people. . . .”*¢ 

Congressional response in general 
was almost violent, although most of 
the critics made no attempt then or later 
to find out just what the program had 
said. One representative remarked that 
the review held out Wallace “as the 
great American of all times . . . at the 
very moment he was in Europe attempt- 
ing to sabotage the President’s so-called 
foreign policy program,” and other con- 
gressmen hastened to add fuel to the 
fire.‘*7 Representative Taber, overlook- 
ing the fact that the program had been 
in German for Germany, remarked: 
“Are we going to have one end of the 
State Department running in one direc- 
tion and the other in another, as witness 
the broadcast to Russia glorifying 
Henry Wallace on April 23?” 1* 

In due course Benton explained that 
while the program may have been “stu- 
pid,” it definitely was not sabotage—as 
some critics had implied.?® Unfortunate- 

% The entire text of the broadcast is given in 
the New York Herald Tribune, April 26, 1947, 
p- 6, cols. 1-3. 

% Cong. Rec.: 93:3, p. 


4027. 
Cong. Rec.: Brown (R) Ohio, 93:4, p. 5283. 
New York Times, May 6, 1947, p. 5, col. 1. 


% Mundt House Hearings, pp. 23-24, 75; United 
Senate 


States Congress. . Committee on Foreign 
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ly, most of the people who complained 
had neither heard nor read the program, 
which fact led one OIC supporter to 
quote a line from the broadcast— 
“When they [the Wallace family] turned 
to other problems [than agriculture] the 
success was dubious,” and then to chal- 
lenge “anyone in this House” to point 
out any place in the broadcast where 
Henry Wallace was praised.?° 


¥@ THERE WAS ALSO MUCH DISCUSSION 
of the State Department’s traveling art 
exhibits. In 1946 the OIC spent $49,000 
to purchase 79 canvases by 48 Ameri- 
can artists which it used, together with 
some privately owned pictures, in seven 
travelling exhibits.24 When these paint- 
ings were displayed at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City in 
October 1946 the New York Times art 
critic wrote that most of them repre- 
sented “radical developments,” and that 
they were not “a rounded report on 
contemporary painting in America.” ** 


The Herald Tribune found the ex- 
hibit “an interesting display,” and felt 
that the State Department’s plan to cir- 
culate these modern canvases was “a 
significant development in the spread- 
ing of knowledge of American paint- 
ing. . . .”*5 The magazine Art News 
devoted the lead article in its October 
1946 issue to the State Department’s 
new art venture, reproducing 23 of the 
pictures. It too noted the preponder- 
ance of modernistic canvases, but de- 
scribed the artists as “able to stand on 
their own feet in any country today.” ** 


But criticism was soon forthcoming 


Relations, United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1947. Hearings ... on 
H.R. 3342 (80th Cong., Ist sess.), pp. 102, 107. 
(Hereafter cited as Mundt Senate Hearings.) 

* Cong. Rec.: Gary (D) Va., 93:4, p. 5292. 

*1 A complete list of the artists, pictures and 
prices is given in the Cong. Rec.: 93:4, p. 5225. 

2 Oct. 3, 1946, p. 25, col. 6. 

3 Oct. 6, 1946. 

% XLV:21 (October 1946). 
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from conservative artists—and from 
conservative politicians! The Hearst 
newspapers, deciding to mix art with 
politics, began a nation-wide campaign 
against the exhibit, describing it in such 
terms as: “The collection concentrates 
with biased frenzy on what is incompre- 
hensible, ugly, and absurd. . . . Dou- 
ble talk in art . . . junk . . . lunatic 
delight.” ** Then the February 18, 1947, 
issue of the popular picture magazine 
Look reproduced seven of the pictures 
with the caption: “Your Money Bought 
These Paintings. They Are Part of a 
Collection of Modern American Art 
purchased by the State Department for 
Exhibition Abroad.”?* More newspa- 
pers picked up the story, and many 
Americans, assuming the role of art 
critics, found modern art not to their 
liking, and decided to write to their 
congressmen—or to the Secretary of 
State—about it. The portrayal of a 
plump “Circus Girl Resting” by the 
Japanese-born artist, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
was singled out for special complaint. 

On March 3, 1947, at the opening of 
the House hearings on the appropria- 
tion bill, Secretary Marshall told the 
committee that he had “already had 
some 50 to 100 letters on the subject, 
with some oral discussions back and 
forth, from the President all the way 
down.” At this stage, the Secretary was 
already willing to call it enough: 
“. . . so far as future Circus Ladies 


go, that is a closed shop.” But the chair- 
man of the committee did not consider 
the matter closed at all, and later dur- 
ing the hearings confronted Benton 
with reproductions of some of the 
paintings, challenging him to identify 
their contents.?" 


% Art Digest, XX1:25 (Dec. 15, 1946). 

26 X1:80-81. 

27 United States Congress. House. Committee on 
Appropriations, Department of State Appropria- 
tions Bill for 1948. Hearings . . . (80th Cong., 
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When the art project was discussed 
by the House, a riotous session took 
place, described by one member as “a 
lot of horseplay,” the pictures being 
passed around “in a manner suggestive 
of the barker at a street fair.” * In this 
case the chief barker was Representa- 
tive Brown (R) of Ohio, who said in 
part: “This picture, I think, represents 
sleepy-eyed potatoes in spring time. I 
am sure that from it some of you may 
be able to understand what a great con- 
tribution we are making to peace 
abroad.” Then with righteous indigna- 
tion he declared: 


. if there is a single individual in 
this Congress who believes this kind of 
tripe is doing any good . . . then he 
should be sent to the same nut house 
from which the people who drew this 
stuff originally came. Why, it is simply 
ridiculous that we put up with this kind 
ci waste of the taxpayers’ money for 
one moment.?9 
Representative Cox (D) of Georgia, 

remarked: “I cannot think it reason- 
able that a sane person drew them or 
that a man with any common sense at 
all would have distributed them.” Rep- 
resentative Taber quoted with approval 
a description of “Circus Girl Resting” 
from the Washington Post which de- 
scribed the picture as looking like 
“something between Primo Carnera 
taking an enforced siesta and the prod- 
uct of an early Easter Islander after a 
bad night.” And Representative Rankin 
(D) of Mississippi explained it all by 
saying: “They are Communist carica- 
tures that are sent out to mislead the 
rest of the world as to what America is 


1st sess.), p. 28. (Hereafter cited as House 1948 
Hearings.) 

8 Mundt House Hearings, p. 125 

® Like Busbey, who had led the attack on the 
OIC as a Communist organization, Brown sup- 
plemented his criticisms by saying he would sup- 
port “the right kind of [information] program,” 
(Cong. Rec.: 93:4, p. 5287) but unlike his col- 
league, Brown voted against the Mundt Bill. 
(Ibid.: 93:6, p. 7617.) 
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like.” *° Despite the excitement in the 
House, there was very little reference to 
the art project during the Senate hear- 
ings or debate. 


In answer to all of this, Benton, him- 
self an art collector, explained that the 
exhibits were intended to serve two 
purposes: refute the conception held 
abroad “that Americans are... a 
materialistic, money-mad race, without 
interest in art and without appreciation 
of artists or music”; and to attract visi- 
tors to our cultural centers. He admit- 
ted that the Department had been in 
error in letting just one of its employ- 
ees select all the pictures, and regretted 
the unrepresentative character of the 
canvases chosen. He also produced evi- 
dence to show that the exhibits were 
achieving their intended effect.*! But 
the tide of criticism was too strong, and 
the State Department cancelled all 
showings of the disputed 79 paintings. 

The House Committee also was con- 
cerned over some of the books selected 
for OIC libraries abroad, especially Ed- 
mund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate 
County, which Chairman Stefan de- 
scribed as “obscene, lewd, and lasciv- 
ious.” Actually the book had never 
been distributed, but reports that it had 
been disturbed the committee greatly. 
In the May 14 debate in the House of 
Representatives one OIC defendant re- 
marked: 


May I say that if the information and 
cultural program is one-tenth as effec- 
tive abroad as it has been in this coun- 
try, it is worth ten times the amount 
that we spent or will spend for it. In this 
country it has the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taber] chasing the Circus Lady, and the 


® Tbid.: 93:4, pp. 5217, 5286-89. 

%1 House 1948 Hearings, pp. 417-18; Mundt 
House Hearings, pp. 77-80; Mundt Senate Hear- 
ings, pp. 89-90; Cong. Rec.: Busbey (R) IIl., 93: 
4, p. 5221. 
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sedate Chairman of our subcommittee 
[Mr. Stefan] reading the Memoirs of 
Hecate County.3? 


¥@ sOME MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES 
believed that if there had to be govern- 
ment financial support for international 
information and educational exchange 
activities, at least the operations them- 
selves should be turned over to private 
agencies. Therefore, when the House 
Committee eliminated all OIC funds, it 
suggested as an alternative that “private 
enterprise” be encouraged “to a greater 
international activity,” and that there be 
more cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of State and the private media of 
information.** Some Republican House 
Appropriations Committee members 
thought that broadcasting could be done 
not only better but also more cheaply 
by private licensees. This was very 
much the opinion of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee chairman, Sen- 
ator Ball (R) of Minnesota. He and the 
other majority members of the commit- 
tee would have turned the whole oper- 
ation over to NBC and CBS within a 
few weeks had the latter been willing to 
take it. 

To all of this Benton and Kenneth 
Fry, chief of the State Department’s In- 
ternational Broadcasting Division, re- 
plied that the type of programming 
done by the government differed from 
that done by the network shortwave de- 
partments. Much of the NBC and CBS 
output consisted of recordings and 
transcriptions, often drawn from do- 
mestic shows, whereas the IBD output 
was made up mainly of original pro- 
ductions; therefore, the government’s 
operation was proportionately no more 
expensive than that of NBC and CBS. 


The hearings and debates on this bill 


" Ibid.: Gary (D) Va., 93:4, p. 5292. 
88 House Report 336 (80th Cong., Ist sess.), 
p. 7. 
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become more meaningful if regarded as 
extensions of those of the previous year 
and as preliminary to the Smith-Mundt 
Act debates which were to follow. As 
introduced into Congress the Depart- 
ment of State Appropriation Bill for 
1948 requested $31,381,200 for OIC 
activities. The House Appropriations 
Committee recommended the elimina- 
tion of the entire item, and the House 
acted accordingly. The State Depart- 
ment then asked the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to restore these funds. 
This committee was willing to replace 
$13,000,000 of the amount requested, 
but only on condition that as much as 
possible of the broadcasting be done by 
private broadcasters rather than the De- 
partment of State. After the bill was 
passed by the Senate, the differences 
between the two versions were resolved 
by a conference committee. Here the 
OIC was a major issue, but agreement 
was reached on a final figure of $12,- 
400,000 which was accepted by both 
houses. 

However, the 1948 appropriation bill 
provided only temporarily for United 
States international information activi- 
ties: funds were granted for just one 
year; and furthermore, the basic ques- 
tion of authorization for a permanent 
program was not settled. This was the 
purpose of the Smith-Mundt Bill which 
had already been introduced into Con- 
gress. 

THE SMITH-MUNDT BILL 

The Smith-Mundt Bill—H. R. 3342 
—was developed by Representative 
Karl E. Mundt (R) of South Dakota, 
in conference with representatives of 
the Department of State, from a draft 
sent by the State Department to both 
houses of Congress on March 21, 
1947.°4 Like the Bloom Bill, from which 


% Interview of author with Senator Mundt, Feb. 
9, 1949. 
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it drew many of its provisions, it was 
intended to supply basic authorization 
-for all types of international informa- 
tion and cultural activities. 

As formally introduced into Con- 
gress on May 6, 1947, this bill author- 
ized the Secretary of State—or any offi- 
cers of the government to whom he 
might delegate this authority—to pro- 
vide for the interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills between the Unit- 
ed States and other countries: he could 
arrange the interchange of students and 
teachers; he could provide financial or 
other assistance to foreign schools 
sponsored by American citizens; and 
under certain conditions he could as- 
sign United States Government employ- 
ees for work with foreign governments. 


Section 501, repeating the phraseol- 
ogy of Section 2 of the Bloom Bill, 
stated: 


The Secretary is authorized, when he 


finds it appropriate, to provide for the 
preparation, and dissemination abroad, 
of information about the United States, 
its people, and its policies, through press, 
publications, radio, motion pictures, and 
other information media, and through 
information centers abroad. 


The bill also placed several limita- 
tions on the State Department’s imple- 
mentation of these powers. Thus, under 
the heading of “Policies Governing In- 
formation Activities,” there was repeat- 
ed verbatim the section of the Bloom 
Bill requiring that maximum use be 
made of private facilities. Provision was 
also made for a loyalty check of all 
personnel.*® 

A special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs held 
hearings on H.R. 3342 in May of 1947. 
Its four Republican and three Demo- 
cratic members were all enthusiastic 


% This was one of Mundt’s additions to the 
State Department draft. 
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supporters of the bill.** Six State De- 
partment witnesses appeared,** and ad- 
ditional testimony was received from 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of Commerce W. A. Harriman and 
Representative John Taber. No one 
spoke against the bill, although the 
committee publicly invited opponents 
and critics to appear.** 


The committee reported unanimously 
in favor of H.R. 3342 on May 21. 
Most of the report pertained to the 
many safeguards and controls imposed 
by the bill on the administration of the 
international information program. 
Provisions for loyalty checks were espe- 
cially emphasized: all employees en- 
gaged in information and educational 
exchange work, except those appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, would have to undergo an FBI 
investigation. In addition, provision was 
made for semi-annual reports to Con- 
gress; Congress could at any time ter- 
minate the entire operation by concur- 


%The Republican members were: Karl E. 
Mundt, S.D., Chairman; Walter H. Judd, Minn.; 
John Davis Lodge, Conn.; and Donald L. Jack- 
son, Calif. The Democratic members were: 
James P. Richards, S.C.; Pete Jarman, Ala.; 
and Mike Mansfield, Mont. 

3t These were: George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of State; Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of 
State; William Benton, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs; Olcott Deming, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation; Haldore 
Hanson, Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs; and Walter Bedell Smith, 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 

% On May 17, while the hearings were in 
progress, the Special Committee on World Press 
Freedom of the professional journalism frater- 
nity, Sigma Delta Chi, issued a statement oppos- 
ing the bill “insofar as it legalized the dissemina- 
tion of news by government in any and all 
media abroad.” The five-member committee sign- 
ing this statement included three men prominent 
during the State Department’s controversy with 
the news agencies of the previous year—Hugh 
Baillie, president of the UP; Kent Cooper, ex- 
ecutive director of the AP, and John S. Knight, 
President of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. (Editor & Publisher, May 17, 1947, p. 
50.) Editor & Publisher approved this resolution 
editorially with the qualification that it favored 
the broadcasting portion of the bill. (Ibid., p. 
30.) 
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rent resolution; and the interchange of 
students and teachers was to be on a 
strictly reciprocal basis. The report con- 
cluded: “It is our conviction that world- 
wide understanding of the real America 
will provide an environment which will 
contribute definitely to the maintenance 
of permanent peace. —— 

Despite the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the bill by both Republicans and 
Democrats on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Rules Committee approved 
it for floor discussion only after a hard 
three-day fight, and then narrowly by a 
seven to five vote. Opposition came 
partly from members who did not ac- 
cept government international informa- 
tion activities in principle, and partly 
from some who doubted the desirability 
or value of international broadcasting. 
As the bill headed for House debate, 
Mundt predicted “tough sledding” al- 
though he forecast eventual victory by 
a “gratifying majority.” ¢° 


YW THE CASE FOR THE MUNDT BILL WAS 
fundamentally that which Secretaries 
Byrnes and Marshall, and Assistant 
Secretary Benton, had presented earlier 
in connection with the Bloom Bill, and 
the 1947 and 1948 appropriation bills. 
It was said again that wide dissemina- 
tion of information about ourselves, 
our true ambitions, our strength, and 
our policies would contribute to world 
understanding and peace, although 
much more emphasis than before was 
placed on the need for an international 
information program to reply to Rus- 
sian propaganda attacks. Early enact- 
ment was urged on the ground that un- 
less provision were made immediately 
to continue our international broadcast- 


% House Report 416 (80th Cong., Ist sess.) 

* Mundt and his colleagues privately estimated 
they would have 125 votes against them, although 
the final vote was 273 to 97. (Interview of author 
with Senator Mundt, Feb. 9, 1949; New York 
Times, May 29, 1947, p. 3, col. 7.) 
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ing after June 30, the United States 
might lose its short-wave frequencies to 
other countries. 


Four basic arguments were advanced 
against the bill: (1) United States Gov- 
ernment participation in international 
information and educational exchange 
activities was undesirable in theory; (2) 
there was no need for such activities; 
(3) the State Department was doing a 
poor job of administering the interna- 
tional information program; and (4) 
the personal interchange feature of the 
bill would bring into the United States 
dangerous proselytizing Communist 
teachers and students.‘t Congressional 
discussion of the first two of these 
points did not add much to what had 
been said previously during considera- 
tion of the Bloom Bill and the 1947 and 
1948 appropriation bills, but in view of 
the extreme concern shown both then 
and later over alleged State Department 
inefficiency and the Communist peril, 
items three and four should be further 
reviewed. 


There was much opposition to the 
personal interchange feature of the bill 
for fear it would let many Communist 
teachers and students into the country 
either to convert American students to 
Communism or to serve as Russian 
spies. Representative Rankin (D) of 
Mississippi was the most extreme advo- 
cate of this view: “. communism 
is being spread in the educational insti- 
tutions of America largely by those for- 
eign immigrant professors who come in 
here for that purpose.” *? Representa- 


“ During the six-day debate only four mem- 
bers asked for evidence of the results obtained 
from international information and educational 
exchange activities, a remarkable fact in view of 
the limited and unsatisfactory state of knowledge 
available on this subject. 

*# At the same time that he showed no enthusi- 
asm for the importation of teachers from abroad, 
Rankin also remarked that “if we could send 
out of this country a boatload of [American] 
professors once a month for a while, we might 
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tive Hoffman (R) of Michigan also 
spoke on this subject: “. . . the height 
of absurdity is reached here today. 

.” We are appropriating money on 
the one hand to “stop communism in 
Greece and Italy, and now . . . we 
are asked to authorize the expenditure 
of other millions to bring teachers of 
communism here where . . . they can, 
and they will, advocate the acceptance 
of communism.” ** Here, as during the 
debate on the 1948 appropriation bill, 
some Republicans objected to setting up 
any program at all because they be- 
lieved the State Department was doing 
a poor job of administering internation- 
al information activities. The big issue 
was disloyalty: it was claimed that the 
Department had failed to get rid of its 
many “leftists,” and that this bill would 
give them permanent status. 


Representative Mundt and his col- 
leagues from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee presented a well organized reply 
to these arguments. Relative to the ad- 
mission of Communist teachers and stu- 
dents, Mundt pointed out that all inter- 
change was to be on a reciprocal basis: 
unless our nationals were admitted to 
Russia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, their teachers and students would 
be denied visas to come here. Further- 
more, Section 201 of the bill provided 
that any foreigner entering the United 
States under the provisions of this act 
who engaged in activities not consistent 
with the security of the country was to 
be deported.** As to disloyal State De- 


be doing this country a great deal of good.” 
(Cong. Rec.: 93:5, pp. 6540, 6570.) 

* Ibid.: 93:5, p. 6566. 

“ Ibid.: 93.5, p. 6547. Only once did a repre- 
sentative reply to this argument by asking why 
the members of Congress did not have more 
faith in American democracy: “. . . have we 
anything to be afraid of in allowing these people 
to come over here? . . . I have more faith in 
the fundamental strength of the principles of 
democracy and the standard of living in our 
country. . . . I wager you, if anything, the con- 
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partment employees, Mundt explained 
that all employees, new or old, would 
have to undergo an FBI loyalty check 
even more stringent than the one given 
to people working on the atomic bomb 
during the war. And aliens would be 
employed under the act only as trans- 
lators. 


Mundt pointed to the Dirksen 
Amendment as evidence that the State 
Department would never again develop 
such disapproved activities as the art 
program. This provided for an 1 1-mem- 
ber advisory control board to advise the 
Department in developing international 
information activities. He also remind- 
ed the House that the bill, in addition 
to requiring semi-annual reports to 
Congress on the entire international in- 
formation and educational exchange 
program, also provided that Congress at 
any time by concurrent resolution could 
terminate the authority granted under 
the Act. Finally, in the hope of coun- 
teracting any movement which might 
develop to eliminate from the bill every- 
thing except broadcasting, Mundt re- 
minded the members that Secretary 
Marshall had repeatedly said that radio 
alone was not enough: both he and 
Eisenhower had so testified before the 
committee, and Marshall had an- 
nounced his views again at a press con- 
ference and in a letter to Congress. 


Y THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DE- 
bated the Mundt Bill on June 5, 6, 10, 
13, 20 and 24, 1947. Discussion was 
heated and prolonged, and the bill’s op- 
ponents resorted to many parliamentary 
devices in attempts to defeat it. Mundt 
became so impatient at these tactics, as 
well as at the misconceptions about the 
bill held by some members, that at the 
conclusion of the debate on June 10 he 


version will be on the other side of the fence 
. .” (Holifield [D] Calif., Ibid., 93:5, p. 6749.) 
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expressed the hope that, before the bill 
next came up for discussion, the mem- 
bers would “do themselves the justice 
to read the hearings. Never since I have 
been in Congress have I heard such a 
disorganized collection of misinforma- 
tion circulated about any one piece of 
legislation as about this legislation.” *° 

At this point an unofficial canvass 
indicated that the bill might be defeat- 
ed, largely due to dissatisfaction with 
the State Department’s past administra- 
tion of the OIC program.“ The fore- 
casts proved to be well founded. On 
June 13 the House devoted a seven- 
hour session to a turbulent discussion 
of the bill. Seventeen amendments were 
offered from the floor, some with the 
obvious purpose of delaying action. 
The subjects of some of the amend- 
ments indicated the nature of Congres- 
sional apprehension: the requirement 
that all student and teacher exchange 
be on a reciprocal basis; the deportation 
of Communist agitators; the possibility 
that American citizens serving abroad 
might take an oath of allegiance to a 
foreign government; and the furnishing 
of copies of OIC releases and radio 
scripts to American newspapers and 
radio stations, and to members of Con- 
gress. In addition to dealing with these 
amendments, the House rejected one 
motion and two amendments which 
would have had the effect of killing the 
bill. 

The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 24. The vote was 
172 to 52 on a division. When repeated 
for the record, it was 273 to 97, with 1 
member voting present, and 58 not 


* Cong. Rec.: 93:5, p. 6754. 

“© New York Times, June 13, 1947, p. 8, col. 3. 
Representative Cox (D) Ga., a supporter, de- 
clared during the June 13 debate: “The opposi- 
tion to the bill that still prevails here in the 
House is grounded upon a lack of confidence in 
the State Department to administer the measure 
in an Americanlike way.” (Cong. Rec.: 93:5, p. 
6974.) 
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voting. There were 28 pairs. Voting for 
the bill were 121 Republicans, 151 
Democrats and 1 American Laborite. 
Opposed were 90 Republicans and 7 
Democrats. The 97 opponents included 
59 from the Midwest, 22 from the East, 
9 from the Far West, and 7 from the 
South. The opposing Republican votes 
were largely from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa and Nebraska. 
All 7 Democratic opposing votes were 
from the South. Majority leader Hal- 
leck of Indiana, majority whip Arends 
of Illinois, minority leader Rayburn of 
Texas, and minority whip McCormack 
of Massachusetts all voted for the bill. 
Busbey (R) of Illinois, who led the as- 
saults against the 1948 appropriation 
on the grounds that the State Depart- 
ment had many disloyal employees, 
also voted for it. Brown (R) of Ohio, 
who had led the onslaught against the 
art program, voted against it, as did 
several other highly vocal 1948 OIC 
appropriation foes, including Stefan 
(R) of Nebraska, Taber (R) of New 
York and Rankin (D) of Mississippi.‘ 


Y@ BEFORE A FRIENDLY COMMITTEE IN 
the Senate, State Department spokes- 
men made the usual statements about 
the need for government international 
information and educational exchange 
activities to counteract Russian propa- 
ganda attacks against the United States, 
and their appeals were supplemented 
by written communications from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles. The committee’s report, after 
reviewing the act’s many controls and 
safeguards, suggested only one signifi- 
cant change in the bill: in place of the 
advisory committee set up by the Dirk- 
sen amendment, it recommended a 
“joint Congressional committee . . 

to make a full and complete study of 


 Ibid.: 93.6, p. 7617. 
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the Government’s information program, 
including the policies and methods em- 
ployed, the quality of personnel en- 
gaged in such activity, the cost, and the 
proper role of private organizations in 
the program.” The report concluded 
with a strong plea for Senate passage of 
the bill “at an early date.” ** 

In forecasting the course of the bill 
on the Senate floor, Senator Smith re- 
marked: “I think we are going to find a 
great deal of sympathy with this idea of 
continuing the broadcasts. There is go- 
ing to be some resistance to other 
phases of your program [however]. 

.”4° A current newspaper report, 
though, put the bill’s chances somewhat 
less optimistically: “It was predicted at 
key points in the Senate . . . that the 


House measure’s chances for enactment 
were ‘practically nil’.”°° While discuss- 
ing the disloyalty charges and the Wal- 
lace book review, Benton remarked that 
Senator Vandenberg had quoted an un- 


named “very important Senator” as 
saying that “it would be a good thing 
to put this whole operation out of busi- 
ness for 90 days . . . because you 
could then fire everybody, getting rid of 
this tainted personnel, and 90 days later 
could then hire a better kind of per- 
sonnel.” To this Senator Smith replied: 
“Frankly, that is the view of a good 
many Senators right now.” 4 


Despite the almost unanimous vote of 
the full Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in reporting out H.R. 3342, ef- 
forts to get it up for debate before the 
close of the session were unsuccessful, 
although the Senate did pass a resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment of a 


% Senate Report 573 (80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

® Mundt Senate Hearings, p. 84. 

*® New York Times, June 25, 1947, p. 20, col. 2. 

5t Mundt Senate Hearings, pp. 102-103. Mundt 
had received such suggestions from some repre- 
sentatives too. (Interview with author, Feb. 9, 
1949.) 
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joint investigating committee. A few 
days before, the House had passed a 
similar resolution, so the ground was 
laid for the House-Senate investigation 
of the United States Information Ser- 
vice in Europe. This joint investigating 
committee of five senators, seven repre- 
sentatives, and their staff visited 22 
European countries during September 
and October 1947. Their visits to Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Hungary and Poland 
coincided with dramatic developments 
in those countries. Their report referred 
to these experiences as “successive 
nightmares,” and noted the accompany- 
ing “incessant falsification of our coun- 
try’s motives” by Communist propa- 
gandists.5? 

When Congress reconvened, the 
Smitk-Mundt Bill was sent back to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
for further amendments. The only im- 
portant change recommended by the 
committee, however, was the separation 
of informational from educational ex- 
change activities. To this end it pro- 
posed setting up two advisory commis- 
sions instead of one—a United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, 
and a United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange.®* The 
report, made on January 7, 1948, re- 
iterated “ever more strongly the convic- 
tion that enactment is urgent and 
vital.” 


The Senate took up the bill on Janu- 
ary 16. Senator Smith, speaking for the 


52 Senate Report 855 (80th Cong., 2nd sess.), 
p. 2. The appendix is a 227-page report of the 
committee’s observations. 

53 Senate Report 811 (80th Cong., 2nd sess.), 
p. 4. This separation had been recommended by 
Ben Cherrington, president of the University of 
Denver, and first chief of the State Department’s 
Cultural Relations Division, during the House 
debate, but his suggestion had not then been 
acted upon. During the Senate debate Cherring- 
ton was again quoted, and his proposal was also 
supported by Presidents Conant of Harvard and 
Dodds of Princeton. 
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majority, told how the European trip 
had impressed the committee with the 
need for an information program to re- 
ply to Russian propaganda against the 
United States. He also reviewed the 
safeguards which had been provided to 
“prevent the possibility of any abuse of 
powers granted by the bill. . . .” The 
Senate gave its unanimous approval to 
H.R. 3342 after a discussion during 
which no one spoke against the bill, and 
there were no divisions or record votes. 
Several days later the House concurred 
in the Senate amendments, and the bill 
was signed by the President on January 
27. 


Yt THE SMITH-MUNDT BILL WAS PASSED 
mainly because the progress of the 
cold war convinced Congress that the 
United States Government needed to 
engage in international information and 
educational exchange activities on a 
global scale. The elaborate controls im- 
posed on the State Department by the 
Smith-Mundt Act were another reason 
Congress passed this bill so decisively 
only a short time after having almost 
eliminated all OIC funds from the 1948 
appropriation. At the outset Mundt and 
his colleagues expected to have 125 
votes against them in the House, but 
passage came with a vote of 273 to 97. 
In June there were forecasts of a strug- 
gle in the Senate, but after their Euro- 
pean trips the senators approved the 
bill unanimously. 

The bill’s proponents in the House 
had to meet the consistent opposition 
of some northern Republicans and con- 
servative southern Democrats who had 
also opposed the 1948 OIC appropria- 
tion, and who generally have taken 
conservative positions in Congress year 
after year. Fortunately, however, the 
vote cut across party lines; otherwise 
the bill would not have passed since the 
Republicans had a clear majority in 
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both houses. This is not to say that the 
leadership of the Republican party was 
against the bill. Mundt was a Republi- 
can, and the Republican as well as the 
Democratic leaders in the House sup- 
ported this legislation. Nevertheless, it 
was more a Democratic than a Repub- 
lican measure—a fact recognized by 
Mundt when he requested some promi- 
nent Democrats not to speak too often 
in its favor lest some Republicans for 
that very reason vote against it! By the 
time the bill came up for a vote in the 
Senate, the turn of world events assured 
unanimous approval, but during the 
earlier stages there, too, Democrats 
rather than Republicans were the bill’s 
main supporters. 

It is impossible to review these events 
without noticing parallels between them 
and many current developments. Some 
of the basic issues are still being de- 
bated: the loyalty of State Department 
advisers and officials; the efficiency of 
State Department operations; and the 
question of whether it is safe to expose 
the American people to uncensored 
radical opinions, especially those from 
abroad. Many of the congressmen of 
those days are still on the scene, main- 
taining the same basic points of view: 
Busbey of Illinois; Brown of Ohio; 
Dirksen of Illinois; Judd of Minnesota; 
Mundt of South Dakota; Smith of New 
Jersey; and Taber of New York. (In 
retrospect it is a little amusing to find 
Acheson, Dulles and Eisenhower work- 
ing together in support of the Truman 
Administration’s international informa- 
tion services!) But most notable of all 
are the parallels between the fears of 
some congressmen then and now over 
the extent of Communist influence on 
government and education: reports of 
many 1946 and 1947 congressional 
hearings and debates read like headline 
stories from today’s news. 











Surveys of Reader Attitudes 
Toward Newspaper Combinations 
BY RAYMOND F. 


STEWART 


Although audiences differ, the views held by readers about local 
newspaper combinations in four cities show marked similarities. 
The author, a former research associate and assistant professor 
of journalism at Emory University, now heads his own research 
organization in Atlanta. 





V> HOW DO READERS IN CITIES HAVING 
two daily newspapers under the same 
ownership feel about them? What are 
their predispositions and attitudes to- 
ward these newspapers? 


The following report is a compilation 
of results of four research studies con- 


ducted in cities where such newspaper 
combinations exist. 


Studies in Louisville, Des Moines 
and Minneapolis were conducted from 
May 12 to 23, 1949. The Atlanta study 
was done in January and February 
1951. 


The 1949 researches in Louisville, 
Des Moines and Minneapolis were un- 
dertaken by the newspapers themselves. 
Similar questionnaires were used, so 
that findings in the three cities could be 
compared. The Atlanta study, employ- 
ing some questions from the 1949 stud- 
ies, was conducted 20 months later by 
the Research Bureau of the Emory 
University Division of Journalism, be- 
cause of the interest of Prof. Raymond 
B. Nixon in this subect.? In each case, 
tabulations were made independently. 


1The writer is indebted to newspapers in the 
four cities, as well as to Professor Nixon, for 
permission to use this material. He also acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Richard Robertson. 


In the 1949 studies, single questions 
generally referred to the combined pa- 
|pers as units, i.e., Times and Courier, 
Register and Tribune and Star and Tri- 
bune. Interviewing time was approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. Samples ranged in 
size from 624 to 1,020. 

In the Atlanta study, however, single 
questions usually mentioned the name 
of only one of the two papers. When 
both the Journal and the Constitution 
were read by a respondent, each ques- 
tion was asked twice. A few questions 
pertaining to the papers jointly were 
included near the end of the survey. 
(Results have been combined to pre-. 
sent for comparison a one-figure At- , 
lanta “situation.”) Since the Atlanta 
questions were asked as part of a com- 
prehensive survey of communications 
habits, interviewing time was longer— 
from 30 to 80 minutes. The sample 
was 300. 

The comparison shows that even 
though the audiences differ (and even 
with a time lapse of nearly two years in 
one case), views held by readers about 
their hometown newspapers have mark- 
ed similarities. 

Of concern here are general data re- 
garding newspaper combinations, rather 
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than specific situation information; 
hence, cities are arranged in random 
order and designated by Roman num- 
erals. Questions always precede per- 
centages of responses in each category. 


READING THE TABLES 

Included in the “Don’t Know” cate- 
gory are such answers as “No Opinion,” 
“Doesn’t Understand,” “Refused to An- 
swer” and “Not Qualified.” 

When a qualified group is reported 
for City I, those answers have not been 
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allotted to other categories within the 
same breakdown; the total, therefore, is 
100 percent. When City III reported a 
qualified group, those answers also have 
been allotted to other categories, bring- 
ing the total to over 100 percent. 

Notes in the reports indicate that part 
of a group gave more than one ex- 
ample. Omissions of notes may indicate 
differences in the skill of interviewers, 
actual differences in situations or in- 
complete reports. 


TABLE | 


In general, do you think the [papers] try to be fair by presenting all sides of news to 


the public? 


City 1 City Il City Ill City 1V 
74% 17% 17% 
16 17 15 


10 6 9 


TABLE 2 


Can you recall any specific cases where you felt that one side did not get fair treatment 


in the [papers]? 


il il Iv 
14% 22% 11% 
81 67 73 

5 11 15 


TABLE 3 
Do the [papers] seem to be willing to correct mistakes when they find that they have 


made one? 


Il il Iv 
82% 85% 86% 
2 3 2 

16 12 12 


TABLE 4 


Do you read the editorials in the [papers]? 


Il Il IV 
78% 68% 74% 
22 32 26 


Do you generally AGREE or DISAGREE with the opinions expressed in the editorials? 


er 
Both or Depends 
Disagree 


il rial IV 
42% 52% 48% 
49 33 Not asked 

5 4 7 

4 11 45 
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TABLE 6 


In general, do you think that the (papers) do a GOOD, a FAIR or a POOR job of 
reporting ... 


Il Il IV 
(a) News about events in [city] 


and this local area? 


Don’t Know 
Qualified 


Sports news? 


Don’t Know 
Qualified 


Political news? 


Qualified 
Business and market news? 
ood 


Qualified 


News of events in the rest 
of the state? 


Don’t Know 
Qualified 


News of labor union activities? 


Qualified 
News of national affairs? 


20 
3 
12 


63% 
21 

3 
13 


(Table 6 is continued on next page) 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 


(i) Society news and news of 
women’s activities? 


TABLE 7 


Taking the whole paper into account, do you think that [paper—a, b] is an EXCEL- 
LENT, a GOOD, a FAIR or a POOR newspaper? 
il il Iv 
a b a b a b 
18% 29% 37% 35% 13% 18% 
53 49 51 52 54 49 
23 20 9 11 25 16 
2 1 1 1 1 1 
3 1 2 1 7 17 


TABLE 8 


Would you call the [papers] “reactionary” (conservative), “liberal” or “middle-of-the- 
road” newspapers? 
Il Hl IV 
Reactionary 14% 5% 6% 
Middle-of-the-road 45 46 39 
Liberal 19 28 25 
Don’t Know 22 21 30 
Qualified 


TABLE 9 


Are there any kinds of news that you think the [papers] neglect; that is, are there any 
kinds that they do not pay enough attention to? 


I Il IV 
65% 78% 58% 
20 192 9 
15 3 33 


TABLE 10 


Are there any kinds of news that you feel the [papers] give too much attention to? 
I il ill IV 
74% 712% 58% 

18 272 14 

8 1 29 


TABLE 11 


From your own point-of-view, would you say that the [papers] ue GOOD JUDGMENT 
or POOR JUDGMENT in presenting the news? 
il il lV 
Good judgment 86% 90% 89% 
Fair judgment’ 1 
Poor judgment 7 5 4 
Don’t Know 6 2 7 
Qualified 
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TABLE 12 


Do you ever feel that any particular groups of people or organizations are especially 


favored in the [papers]? 


Il Il IV 
22% 24% 19% 
68 59 57 
10 17 24 


TABLE 13 


Do you think that the [papers] are especially unfriendly toward any particular groups of 


people or organizations in the city? 


Il il IV 
19% 8% 7% 
73 81 72 

8 11 21 


TABLE 14 


Do you think that the [papers] ever soft-pedal unfavorable news about any particular 


people or groups? 


Ti il lV 
22% 12% 18% 
60 67 53 
18 21 28 


TABLE 15 
Do you think that the [papers] DO or DO NOT help to build up the city of [city name]? 


Do build city 
Do not build city 
Don’t Know 


ll iyi lV 
Not in 78% 79% 
this 3 5 

report 19 16 


TABLE 16 


Do you ever feel that the [papers] are too big for the best interests of [city name]? 


? Some of this group gave more than one example. 


% Category not present in plan of study. 


il il IV 
69% 68% 76% 
26 23 16 

5 9 9 


4 “Sometimes good; sometimes poor” was categorized as “‘fair’ for this report. 


These data disclose a generally high 
level of acceptance of the performances 
of these four newspaper combinations. 
But how do such attitudes compare 
with those toward dailies in cities where 
competition exists, or where only one 
paper is published? 

Swanson has provided some insight 
into the public conception of what a 
newspaper “should be”® and “appears 
to be”® in a one-daily city. He con- 


cluded that the Midcity daily’s contri- 
bution to the public interest was viewed 
in a “quite favorable” light by its 
readers. 

But comparable studies in cities with 


’ Charles E. Swanson, “Midcity Daily: What 
the People Think a Newspaper Should Be,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXVI (June 1949), 172— 
180. 


*Charles E. Swanson, “Midcity Daily: The 
Newspaper as It Appears To Be,” JOURNALISM 
QuaARTERLY, XXVI (September 1949), 304-310. 
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non-combined papers clearly are need- 
ed. Questions similar to those used 
in surveying the “combination” cities 
should be asked in “competitive” ones. 
If such studies should produce more 
markedly favorable results, two basic 
and highly important questions then 
would arise: 

How is this nebulous being called 
“the public interest” better served by 
these competitive papers? 

How is it economically possible to 
avoid or reverse the current trend to- 
ward combination? 


RESEARCH NOTE 


The wide variations in sample sizes are 
not so detrimental to the comparability of 
results as were the discrepancies in the 
level of interviewer performance. 


QUARTERLY 


Note the large proportions of responses 
in the “Don’t Know” categories of Tables 
2, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 14 for City IV. Prob- 
ing obviously was insufficient, since inten- 
sive questioning was necessary to categor- 
ize correctly answers of “I don’t know of 
any” or the usual variants. If a respondent 
giving such a reply meant that he defi- 
nitely knew of none, the response was cat- 
egorized as a “No,” since answers always 
are recorded in the respondent’s frame of 
reference. However, if he meant that there 
may have been some but that he was un- 
certain about them for some reason, the 
response was categorically a “Don't 
Know.” 

Although the sample for City IV was 
the largest, the additional interviews were 
of little real value, since some of the inter- 
viewing was inadequate. The size of the 
“Don’t Know” in Table 5 for City IV also 
is indicative of undue haste, with too few 
interviewers trying to reach too many re- 
spondents in too little time. 





“In my opinion, the millstone of American newspapering today is the 
old-fashioned editor and the old-fashioned publisher—and, unfortunately, 


the nation is full of them. 

“These are the men who have resisted almost every change in newspa- 
pering technique, just as they have resisted almost every change in Ameri- 
can industrial life. These are the men to whom the costs of newsprint are 
the be-all and the end-all of newspapering. They are the same men who in 
1935 wrote a shameful record in American journalism by condemning the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment—all because their primary interest was 
to be able to keep on using children as carriers without interference. They 
are the same men who tried to resist the Federal Wage and Hour Law by 
insisting that ‘freedom of the press’ meant they should be excluded from the 
provisions applying to all other businesses. They are the men who called 
their people professionals—and then paid them $25 a week. 

“These are the men who acted as if they were about to have strokes when 
radio came into the communications field. There were a great many who 
kept insisting that if newspapers only refrained from publicizing radio, it 
would just go away and cease being a competitor. But when radio devel- 
oped into a great and profitable enterprise—underline the word profitable— 
these same men were rushing in to plead for licenses. 

“Today we find the same moans of anguish about television. There are 
newspaper executives who shudder every edition because the television logs 
appear in their newspapers. I wonder if they actually do think that if the 
logs didn’t appear the TV sets wouldn’t be turned on. 

Norman Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville Times, in address at annual 
News Executives Conference, University of Minnesota, May 8, 1953. 











The Sacramento Union: Voice 
Of California, 1851-75 


BY DOROTHY GILE FIREBAUGH* 


Journalistic historians usually have overlooked the fact that this 
newspaper held a dominant position in the state during the first 
two decades after the gold rush. It achieved national as well as 
local stature and helped materially to preserve the nation’s 
integrity during the Civil War crisis. 





W WHEN THE SACRAMENTO DAILY AND 
weekly Union changed hands in 1875, 
Governor Newton Booth of California 
declared, “There were communities in 
which its stoppage came as a public 
shock, unequaled since the death of 
Lincoln.” + 

Booth’s emotion, though colored by 
prejudice and expressed in the saccha- 
rine language of the period, was never- 
theless genuine. In contemporary writ- 
ings, fragmentary references to the 
Union have the same legendary quality. 
The newspaper’s history provides an 
explanation. 

The Sacramento Union from 1851- 
75 occupied a strategic position. It was 
a giant of the press in an isolated new 
state, fabulously rich but undeveloped, 
where news was at a premium, sub- 
scribers were many, and newspapers 
were the sole medium of mass commu- 
nication. 

When the first issue of the Union 
appeared in 1851, pastoral California, 
not yet adjusted to the transition from 


*Condensation of a master’s thesis prepared 
at the Institute for Journalistic Studies, Stanford 
University. The thesis forms the basis for a book 
to be published in 1954 by the Sacramento Book 
Collectors Club. 

*San Francisco Bulletin, May 14, 1875. 


Mexican to American regime, had in 
the meantime become a focal point for 
one of the world’s great migrations— 
the gold rush. In the role of the 
“miner’s bible,” the Union exerted pro- 
found influence upon state develop- 
ment during the two formative decades 
of California’s isolation from the rest 
of the nation. It achieved national stat- 
ure as well and helped materially to 
preserve the nation’s integrity during 
the Civil War crisis. The Union pio- 
neered as a leader of California’s inde- 
pendent press; it was also a firm advo- 
cate of non-personal journalism in an 
era when vilification was common and 
a newsman was expected to back his 
remarks with a bowie knife. Finally, 
the Union was a self-constituted reposi- 
tory of historical information. Its New 
Year’s edition customarily presented a 
chronological calendar of past events, 
with important material thoroughly re- 
viewed, as the editors stated, “for the 
benefit of other people and other 
times.” ? 

The migratory wave which washed 
up on California shores during the gold 
rush left in its wake a surplus of jour- 


2? Sacramento Union, Jan. 1, 1861. 
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nalists. In the language of one early 
day writer, “No country under the sun 
can show so large a proportion of what 
are termed ‘newspaper men.’ . . . Our 
cities have broken out in newspapers. 
Every surge of popular excitement has 
been capped with a printed sheet.”* 

The Sacramento Union was the prod- 
uct of a circulation war. Irate printers 
whose wages had been slashed struck 
and formed their own newspaper. It 
was not the original founders, however, 
but James Anthony, Paul Morrill and 
Henry W. Larkin who gave the Union 
its stature. These three joined the 
Union staff shortly after that paper hit 
the streets on March 19, 1851, as Cali- 
fornia’s first five cent daily. Anthony 
was first to arrive. 

He and Collis P. Huntington of fu- 
ture Central Pacific railroad fame, 


were among those aboard the Alexan- 
der von Humboldt when the ship put 
into San Francisco bay in the fall of 


1849.4 The destinies of the two fellow 
voyagers were curiously interwoven. 
Anthony was inadvertently to help 
boost Huntington to a position of pow- 
er, then to come to grips with him in a 
struggle that shook California’s political 
foundations, and finally to go down be- 
fore him. 

Upon arrival in the Golden State, 
Anthony first tried his luck with a gold 
pan but found no fortune in California 
stream beds. Then he went into trade. 
Finally, in November of 1851, he took 
a job as bookkeeper on the Union. 
Morrill and Larkin joined the publish- 
ing firm in 1852, and Anthony bought 
a share in the business the following 
year. The paper’s nine original found- 


* Douglas C. McMurtrie, ed., A History of 
California Newspapers (New York, 1927), pp. vi- 
viii; cf 144-53. 

*Sacramento Record-Union, Jan. 5, 1876, con- 
tradicts Oscar Lewis’ statement that Huntington 
reached California in the spring of 1850. See 
Lewis, The Big Four (New York, 1938), passim. 
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ers had sold out by Christmas of 1853, 
but the trio of Anthony, Morrill and 
Larkin remained at the helm until 
1875, when the Union was sold to the 
Sacramento Publishing Company. 


W THE TALENTS OF THESE THREE MEN 
combined to produce a singularly suc- 
cessful partnership. All three had had 
newspaper experience in the Eastern 
United States. 

Larkin’s remarkable ability to make 
money helped fill the Union’s coffers 
during the first decade, but the great 
flood of 1862 that sent the state Legis- 
lature down to San Francisco, bag and 
baggage, may also have dampened Lar- 
kin’s enthusiasm for the City on the 
Plains. He went East that year, and 
when he returned it was to settle in 
San Francisco. So far as the Union was 
concerned, after 1862 Henry W. Larkin 
was a more or less silent partner. 


It was thus primarily Anthony and 
Morrill who determined Union policies. 
Anthony became the Union’s senior 
proprietor and its guiding force. He 
was a lean man, dark and taciturn. 
Morrill was stocky and genial. Anthony 
had a flair for business, Morrill for 
printing and for people. The two pub- 
lishers shared three traits in common— 
a love of journalism, high moral stand- 
ards, and a sincere desire to promote 
public welfare. 


The publishing problems which con- 
fronted the firm were varied. News- 
print was scarce and costly (sometimes 
$50 a ream). Early transportation 
methods made out-of-town news old by 
the time it reached the Union. San 
Francisco news came a day late; East- 
ern news, arriving twice monthly by 
steamer, was about a month old; and 
European news came six weeks late.° 


5 Clifford F. Weigle, “The Pioneer Press in 
California, 1846-1869" (unpublished master’s 
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Completion of the transcontinental tel- 
egraph in 1861 served to expedite news 
transmission, although, as the Union 
remarked, few papers could afford 
rates averaging $8 for ten words. 

More spectacular were the problems 
of fire and flood. In 1853 the Union 
plant was burned out, and during the 
floods of that year the Union’s cam- 
paign was credited with saving Sacra- 
mento City from desertion. In a later 
deluge, the family of city editor Pas- 
chal Coggins floated down to the Union 
office in a horse trough, and printer 
Henry George picked his way to work 
across the rooftops. (George later be- 
came world famous for his book, 
Progress and Poverty.) 

Despite such obstacles, the Union 
experienced phenomenal growth. By 
the end of the first year, the Union was 
out of debt and rolling along with 
daily, weekly and “steamer” editions 
(for Eastern states reading). It added a 
pictorial Union thrice annually, and in 
1858 it issued a mammoth double sheet 
daily, first in California and, according 
to Union claims, the largest in the 
country. These double sheet dailies con- 
tained from 30 to 40 columns, while 
the regular issue averaged 14 to 20. 

The Union’s circulation jumped from 
500 in 1851 to 24,000 in 1870 (9,000 
for the daily and 15,000 for the week- 
ly). Within its first decade, the Union 
became the biggest paper in the state. 
The New York Tribune ranked the 
Union first of California’s 90-odd news- 
papers. Said the Tribune: “The Sacra- 
mento Union . . . presents the fullest 
and fairest account of whatever is said 
or done in California . . . and . 
has, very naturally, the largest and 
widest circulation.”® The Union’s local 


thesis in Stanford University Library, 1937), pp. 
62-67. John P. Young, Journalism in California 
(San Francisco, 1915), p. 57. 

®*New York Tribune, Sept. 9, 1859. 
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admirers classed her with the New 
York Times, Tribune and Sun. 


Chief source of the Union’s strength 
was its popularity among the miners. 
It is graphically described by Ella 
Mighels in her book Story of the Files: 


In that day, there were no sinuous 
bands of steel with advancing genii of 
steam and quick transit to annul dis- 
tance and time and bring the common 
people together in either mind or body. 
Distance and time, like the great walls 
of China, were hemming them in, and 
when the great lumbering stages came 
rolling in, the hunger and thirst for the 
Sacramento Union, perhaps a week old, 
was something so vividly portrayed as 
never to be forgotten. In the childhood 
of the writer, in the silver mines of . . . 
Nevada, it was the great event of the 
day that every man lived for, and every 
line was scanned as if it were precious 
as Biblical lore.’ 


Yi THOUGH NONE DOUBTED' THE 
Union’s strength, some questioned its 
policies. There were those who called 
Anthony & Co. arbitrary, dogmatic, 
and honest in no sense whatever. Oth- 
ers declared them patriotic and incor- 
ruptible educators of public opinion. 
Still others complained that they were 
open-handed to a fault. Take the case 
of Mark Twain. 


I was in the islands (wrote Twain) to 
write letters for the Union . . . a rich 
and influential journal . . . which 
hadn’t any use for them but could af- 
ford to spend $20 a week for nothing. 
The proprietors were lovable and well 
beloved men .. . in me there is at 
least one person who holds them in 
grateful remembrance; for I dearly 
wanted to see the islands, and they list- 
tened to me and gave me the opportu- 
nity when there was but slender likeli- 
hood that it could profit them in any 
way.® 


‘Elia —., and of the Files (San Fran- 
cisco, 1893), p. 

8 Mark Twain, "The Man that Corrupted Had- 
leyburg, Etc. (New York, 1903), pp. 84-87. 
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The profit was, however, forthcom- 
ing, for the Union scooped the world 
with Twain’s story of the burning of 
the clipper ship Hornet. Overnight, 
Mark Twain became what he termed 
“a literary person.” 

The Hornet story produced such a 
sensation that Mark was offered a 
bonus. 

“How much do you think it ought to 
be, Mark?” asked one of the propri- 
etors. 

Clemens replied, “Oh, I’m a modest 
man; I don’t want the whole Union of- 
fice—call it a hundred dollars a col- 
umn.” 

Mark reported that the cashier near- 
ly fainted upon being told to “go ahead 
and pay it.” 

Four years earlier Clemens had 
asked his brother Orion to write the 
Union people, offering as many letters 
as they wanted each week for the sum 
of 10 dollars weekly. Mark Twain had 
reason to call Anthony & Co. “the best 
men that ever owned a newspaper.” 

Actual control exercised by the pub- 
lishers over the Union’s columns was a 
light one, though firm. The trio had in 
mind certain consistent goals. 

In the ’50s, the Union sought to pre- 
vent an extension of the slavery argu- 
ment. In the early ’60s, the paper gave 
an unswerving loyalty to the national 
government during the Civil War crisis. 
During the late 60s and early "70s, the 
Union undertook to curb the power of 
the Central Pacific railroad which it 
had helped to create. 

These were specific aims. The pa- 
per’s long range policies were summed 
up by Paul Morrill in his instructions 
to a newly hired editor, Sam Sea- 
bough: 

We suppose you know what has been 


the . . . policy of this paper. It is al- 
ways for the public welfare; always 
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against plunderers, peculators and offi- 
cial corruption, no matter what party 
badge they may wear. We . . . charge 
you to be ever careful of truthful state- 
ment; not to wrong any man, and con- 
stantly to keep in mind this one fact, 
that the Union aims to be an honest 
journal, and to uphold honesty in pub- 
lic men.® 


Within the broad framework of these 
goals, the Union editors set out to write 
the news as they saw it. 


There was plenty of grist for the 
Union’s mill in the first ten years. A 
welter of social problems—land titles, 
race discrimination, vigilantism, isola- 
tion, state division, slavery—beset the 
new state. 


Depression was in the offing. Polit- 
ical parties would prove to be note- 
worthy chiefly for their corruption, and. 
political events served to foreshadow 
the approaching Civil War. On all these 
matters the Union was required to ad- 
vise as well as to report. 


There were four successive editors- 
in-chief—Morse, Russell, Upson and 
Collins—who undertook the job in the 
"50s. The paper’s civic contributions in 
this formative period were numerous. 
It campaigned effectively for public 
schools, libraries, a state fair, better 
flood control, a state mint, establish- 
ment of Sacramento as permanent state 
capital, improved wagon roads, a trans- 
continental railroad. 


Although in later years Anthony & 
Co. came to regard the Central Pacific 
as a kind of political Frankenstein, the 
railroad owed much to the Union's 
early promotion efforts. Editor Lauren 
Upson, personal friend of Theodore 
Judah, aired Judah’s views at a time 
when the engineer was known as “Cra- 
zy Judah” for advocating a railroad 
that would span the continent. 


* Bulletin, May 14, 1875. 
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Upson, warmly endorsed by An- 
thony & Co., called the first public 
meeting held in Sacramento to promote 
the road. With Judah and Huntington, 
he helped raise the first funds to finance 
preliminary surveys over the Sierra Ne- 
vada. But the railroad did not material- 
ize in the fifties. Choice of a route was 
a deterrent, and the nation’s legislators 
were preoccupied with the wordy pre- 
liminaries to Civil War. 


THROUGHOUT THE ’50s, THE UNION 
had reported with apprehension the 
growth of the slavery quarrel until by 
1860 it dwarfed all else. The Union 
skipped from one party to another, vig- 
orously opposing both Southern Demo- 
crats and Northern Abolitionists. By in- 
sisting that slavery be settled by terri- 
torial vote, the Union had vainly sought 
to pour oil on troubled waters. 

For California, as for the nation, 
1860 and 1861 were decisive years. 
Events moved rapidly to a climax. Abe 
Lincoln was elected President. South 
Carolina drew up an Ordinance of Se- 
cession. 

In California, political leaders froze, 
waiting to see which way the wind 
blew, but James Anthony & Co. were 
fighting the Civil War before the first 
shot was heard at Fort Sumter. As they 
saw it, the question was no longer slav- 
ery but preservation of the nation. 

The Union, currently supporting the 
Douglas (Northern) Democrats, had 
displayed an open mind over the elec- 
tion of a Republican President. It 
quoted Artemus Ward: 

Ef Powers or Walcutt was to pick out 

a model for a beautiful man, I scarcely 

think they’d sculp you but ef you do 

the fair thing by your country, you'll 
make as putty an angel as any of us, or 


any other man! A. Linkin, use the tal- 
ents which nature has put into you, joo- 
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dishusly and firmly, and all will be well! 
A. Linkin, adoo. . . .1° 


When South Carolina seceded, the 
Union forsook the middle of the road. 
Said the Union: 


The application of force may be de- 
plored—it may be postponed . . . but 
the rash and overbearing course pur- 
sued by the secession leaders in South 
Carolina will drive the General Govern- 
ment to that alternative, or be dis- 
graced and dishonored before the na- 
tions of the earth. The right of a State 
to secede upon her own motion can 
never be admitted by the United States 
Government. To do so would be to sign 
a warrant for its own dissolution." 


The Sacramento Union’s prompt ac- 
tion was of material importance to the 
United States Government, for in the 
Golden State public sentiment wavered. 
There was talk of revolt and of a Pa- 
cific Republic. California’s decision was 
vital, for California gold and Nevada 
silver hung in the balance—money to 
finance Union armies. 

It was late in 1861 when slender, be- 
spectacled Henry Clay Watson walked 
into the Union staff room to assist 
Lauren Upson at his editorial labors. 
Watson, aged 31, had, as he once face- 
tiously expressed it, “a general idea 
that the planet was created to be jour- 
nalized.” He was the Union’s Civil War 
crusader. The job which confronted 
him was sizeable. 

At war’s outset, California was con- 
trolled by a pro-South political ma- 
chine. At Washington, several repre- 
sentatives of California openly favored 
Dixie. At home, more Southern sympa- 
thizers held key positions. The Legisla- 
ture was predominantly Democratic, as 
was the California press. The loyalty of 
General Albert Sydney Johnston, com- 
mander-in-chief of the California Divi- 


# Union, Jan. 8, 1861. 
1 Tbid., Jam. 12, 1861. 
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sion of the Pacific Military Department, 
was under suspicion, and so was that of 
Governor Downey. 

The stakes were high, for Jefferson 
Davis said that capture of California’s 
gold export (estimated at four to five 
million dollars a month) was of greater 
importance than many victories in the 
field.** 

Actual secessionists among Califor- 
nia’s population numbered well under a 
third of the total, but they were a mili- 
tant minority. For four years, Union 
readers shivered apprehensively over 
exposes of “secesh” schemes—Pacific 
Republic; revival of state division with 
an eye to slavery in Southern Califor- 
nia; pirates; Knights of the Golden 
Circle with dark aims and secret hand- 
grips. 

The Union’s handling of such stories 
was decidedly conservative. Loyal Cali- 
fornians, said the Union, were an over- 
match for all the Knights of Secession 
put together. 

The Union devoted a_ substantial 
amount of space to war coverage. Dur- 
ing the critical period from January to 
June, 1861, approximately one-fifth of 
all the material published in the Union 
dealt with the North-South conflict. 

As the war progressed, Union read- 
ers read Edward Kemble’s stories from 
the field of battle. They got first hand 
accounts from Washington written by 
Noah Brooks, Union correspondent and 
close friend of President Lincoln. And 
they read Henry Clay Watson’s fiery 
war editorials. 

Californians responded by increasing 
the Union’s circulation. To the North, 
they shipped gold, wheat and wool. The 


12 Asbury Harpending, The Great Di d 
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record shows that some 15,000 Cali- 
fornians enrolled in the Union army; 
thousands more enlisted in the state 
militia; money was raised by public 
and private subscription to meet the 
state’s war debts; and California con- 
tributions to the Sanitary Commission 
(similar in function to the Red Cross) 
exceeded a million dollars — almost a 
fourth of the total national contribu- 
tion.1* 


The Union summed up its own pol- 
icy and that of the administration in an 
Independence Day editorial written in 
1864: 


This war has finally been placed upon 
the platform adopted in old Independ- 
ence Hall on the 4th of July, 1776. On 
the 21st of February, 1861, when the 
president-elect was on his way to Wash- 
ington, when the Union seemed to be 
crumbling away and there were not a 
few people who were willing to pur- 
chase peace at any cost . . . the man 
to whom all anxious eyes were turned 
had a public reception in the old hall 
which contained the Liberty Bell and 
was adorned with the portraits of the 
sages of the Continental Congress. (He 
said): . . . ‘I have often inquired of 
myself what great principle or idea it 
was that kept this confederacy so long 
together. It was not the mere separation 
of the colonies from the mother land, 
but that sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence which gave liberty not 
alone to the people of this country but, 
I hope, to the world, for all future time. 

‘It was that which gave promise that 
the weight would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men. This is the senti- 
ment embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence . . . if this country can- 
not be saved without giving up that 
principle I was about to say I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than 
surrender it.’ 

After three years of terrible strife— 
of doubt, of fear, and hard won tri- 





Hoax (San Francisco, 1913), pp. 46-108. Lauren 
Crane, Newton Booth of California: His Speeches 
and Addresses (New York, 1894), pp. 1-3 gives 
figure cited on California gold export. Estimates 
vary widely. 


18 The campaign of California’s loyal press was, 
of course, ably supported by civic groups and by 
such individuals as Col. E. D. Baker and Thomas 
Starr King. 
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umph, we feel sure at last that this 
country can be saved ‘upon that prin- 
ciple.’ Liberty has been crowned in the 
Capital of the nation. We know that the 
attempt to found a government upon 
our soil upon a different, baleful prin- 
ciple is a bloody failure. Our arms ad- 
vance. Our flag never before symbolized 
more majestic power. Union, freedom, 
and peace can be discerned emerging 
from the clouds of war.14 


Though Lincoln’s assassination was 
yet to come, the nation’s war crisis was 
over. When young Watson died in 
1867, it was his war editorials that 
brought highest praise. To Newton 
Booth the following portrait of Watson 
has been attributed: 


Personally he was unknown outside 
the small circle of his social friends. 
His life was in his profession. . . 
How much of heart and brain he gave 
to his duties, none but his associates can 
ever know. Nor can they. 

I have often heard... orators... 
praised for leading, shaping, and giving 
expression to the patriotic sentiment of 
the state . . . and I have repressed the 
thought, ‘I know a man who did more.’ 

His name was Henry Clay Watson 

. I... know that night after night, 
year in and year out, his light was burn- 
ing while you and I were asleep... . 
his lamp, which shed its light around 
our paths, was fed by his life, until its 
source was exhausted, and he too was 
asleep.15 


¥@ UNDER WATSON, THE UNION HAD 
experienced change of policy. Moderate 
Lauren Upson left the Union in 1864, 
and during the Reconstruction period, 
Henry Clay Watson went right on fight- 
ing the war. (Evidence indicates that 
Anthony & Co. restrained him for a 
time.) When Samuel Seabough suc- 
ceeded Watson, it became apparent that 
the Union would continue its fighting 
role. Seabough’s crusade was against 
the Central Pacific railroad. 


14 Union, July 4, 1864. 
%3 Themis, Dec. 31, 1892. 
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For twelve years, the Sacramento 
Union had argued the need of a trans- 
continental railroad to speed the flow 
of goods and people; to develop Cali- 
fornia and bind her to the nation. 

Promotion efforts of the railroad’s 
backers bore sudden fruit with the ad- 
vent of the 60s and Civil War. The 
Pacific Railroad bill was passed. 

On January 8, 1863, the Sacramento 
Union brass band blared “Wait for the 
Wagon,” while Governor Leland Stan- 
ford seized a shovel and deposited on 
Sacramento’s waterfront the first earth 
for the railroad embankment. The 
Union said Stanford’s zeal and athletic 
vigor showed “his heart was in the 
work and his muscles in the right 
place.” Six years later, at Promontory 
Point, Utah, U.S. Senator Stanford 
swung a sledge hammer at the last 
golden spike connecting Central Pacific 
with Union Pacific tracks. The trans- 
continental railroad was done, but long 
before it was finished, the Sacramento 
Union and the Central Pacific had 
locked horns in a death struggle. 

The fight stemmed from the Union’s 
conviction that the state of California 
was about to be delivered into the 
hands of the railroad corporation. Im- 
pact of the battle between newspaper 
and railroad split California’s ruling 
Union party. In the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1867, the Union party nomi- 
nated a railroad lobbyist, George Gor- 
ham. The Sacramento Union promptly 
bolted and threw the election to the 
Democrats. In so doing, she turned 
against one of her own, for George 
Gorham had once been a Union editor. 


The anti-railroad campaign thus ini- 
tiated by the Union in 1867 proved 
remarkably effective. Seabough mar- 
shalled facts and figures, then chal- 
lenged the opposition with acid-tipped 
courtesy. He attacked the corporation’s 
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practices in scathing language but 
neatly avoided personal abuse. The 
California Mail Bag noted the effect of 
this procedure, commenting in July, 
1871: 


In shaping public policy by dictating 
public opinion, the Sacramento Union 
is a power infinitely greater than all the 
balance of the press combined. For all 
the years the writer . . . has been in 
California, he has . . . enjoyed the 

spectacle of a perennial combat 
between the Union upon one side and 
the entire California press on the other. 
When a journal can maintain such a 
position as this, it is a trifling matter 
whether it comes out of each particular 
discussion with triumph or defeat; its 
end is attained in the hostility it has 
provoked, and like Antaeus, it rises 
mightier from each fall. . . . It picks 
up a subject like a bull pup worrying a 
rat. . . . Before . . . long, the Union 
has drawn upon itself . . . the cha- 
grinned abuse of all its contemporaries 
. .. Unaware of the sordid advertising 
uses to which they are being put... . 
The gentleman from the Interior hap- 
pens to believe in the power of the 
Union, and by so doing (for he is a nu- 
merous voter) he confers the thing in 
which he believes. We are not. . 
friendly to the journal in question . 
and its general course we regard as in- 
telligent only in a commercial sense, 
and honest in no sense whatever. . . . 
Not being included in the great game of 
the Sacramento Union vs. the California 
Press, we are in a position to impartial- 
ly fulfill the duties of marker. The 
score looks bad for the Press. 


The Mail Bag exaggerated, for the 
Union enjoyed the support of others of 
the independent press, including the 
powerful San Francisco Bulletin. But 
the effectiveness of the crusade was not 
overstated. The record reveals election 
of a Democratic governor in 1867 on 
an anti-railroad platform; nomination 
in the 1871 gubernatorial race of anti- 
railroad men by both major parties and 
election of Union-supported Newton 
Booth. In the elections of 1873, with 
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the major parties dominated by the 
Central Pacific, the Union spearheaded 
an Independent party movement which 
assured Newton Booth a seat in the 
United States Senate. This last major 
triumph of Anthony & Co. came just 
a year before the Sacramento Union 
was sold. 


YW THE UNION’S ACTIVITIES HAD NOT 
escaped the attention of the Big Four. 
C. P. Huntington, from his offices in 
Washington, D.C., kept a wary eye on 
James Anthony & Co. Reflecting, per- 
haps, on the single-mindedness of his 
one-time traveling companion, Hunt- 
ington scribbled a note to Dave Colton, 
a member of the railroad corporation. 
It was suggestive: 


“The . . . Union hurts us very much 
. ... If I owned the paper I would 
control it or burn it. . . .”16 
After 1869, the Big Four closed in. 
The Central Pacific simply banned the 
Union from its cars and boats. By 
April 1870, the Union reported that 
the railroad owned all lines of com- 
munication from Sacramento in all 
directions. Newspaper and city were 
bottled up in the heart of California’s 
great inland valley. The Sacramento 
Union, then largely dependent upon the 
weekly edition, could scarcely compete 
with strong San Francisco dailies now 
spread over a wide area by the railroad. 
Another factor entered the picture. 
This was California’s changing econ- 
omy. The pioneer Union was a product 
of California’s early isolated period. 
The Weekly Union was the miner’s 
bible, and as the mining towns faded 
into ghost towns, its great circulation 
dwindled. Increased rural circulation 
partially offset the drop, but the rail- 


16 Oscar Lewis, 


The Big Four (New York, 
1938), p. 316. 
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road’s completion was the coup de grace 
for Anthony & Co. 


They went down fighting. Although 
silent partner Larkin washed his hands 
of the railroad campaign, Anthony and 
Morrill gave editor Seabough their un- 
conditional support. Reporters who 
worked for them said the partners lost 
$150,000 apiece in the effort. 


After the Independent party triumph 
of 1873, the Union emulated Horace 
Greeley. It turned to its readers for 
help: 


And now to the point; there are other 
fights to be fought for the people— 
greater and more stubborn ones. 

The Union must take a leading part in 
them. It would be easier and more prof- 
itable to take the other side or to re- 
main neutral; but that the people very 
well know we shall never do. It has paid 
only in the proud consciousness that we 
were doing a public duty. . . . The 
enemy was powerful enough to injure 
us. It excluded the Union from its cars. 
It subsidized some and started 
. other . . . journals. . . . They 
have gone so far as to threaten the peo- 
ple of this city with the withdrawal of 
their patronage unless they discontinued 
their advertisements in the Union. It 
must be clear to the feeblest under- 
standing that . . . the Union must be 
at length weakened in its influence un- 
less the people make our fight their 
fight, and come to our aid in proportion 
as the enemy moves for our destruction. 
. We ask our friends to give us a 
substantial manifestation of their ap- 
proval and good will by assisting in the 
circulation of the Union. . . . If it has 
saved the State from millions of debt, it 
is the cheapest and best method the tax- 
payers can adopt for future protection. 
17 


The Union expected too much. 

On December 28, 1874, a small knot 
of men gathered in front of the three 
story brick building which housed the 
Sacramento Daily & Weekly Union. 


17 Union, Oct. 18, 1873. 
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The occasion was the auctioning off of 
the newspaper, and there was consider- 
able light wit in the air: 

“I don’t think I can afford more than 
$135,000 for the institution.” “Let’s 
form a pool and buy it.” “Are the edi- 
tors and reporters to be sold with the 
fixtures?” 

The rival Sacramento Bee reported: 


The sale of the Sacramento Daily 
Union property at public auction this 
afternoon, is an event that will become 
historical. A newspaper so long estab- 
lished, and wielding the power that it 
has . . . could not be placed under the 
hammer without the announcement cre- 
ating great excitement throughout the 
State, and causing speculations as to the 
amount that would be paid for the 
property. None of these prophecies . . . 
placed the sum at less than $150,000, 
and the only doubts current were in re- 
gard to the genuineness of the proposi- 
tion to dispose of the pegs, espe- 
cially at public auction. 2 


The Union was, after all, bid in for 
the proprietors for $65,000. Said the 
San Francisco Alta: 


We shall probably hear no more of 
the popular superstition that the rail- 
road people wanted the institution. It 
appears that nobody wanted it, except 
Messrs. Anthony & Morrill. Which is 
rather rough on Mr. Larkin.?® 


But the Alta was mistaken. Word got 
‘round Sacramento in the next month 
or so that the railroad corporation was 
willing to bury the hatchet and also to 
build some rolling mills in Sacramento 
if the town would meet it half way. 
The offer meant jobs for one to four 
thousand men. On February 9, 1875, 
a group of hard-pressed Sacramento 
citizens passed a resolution to the effect 
that the citizens 


have a right to secure to themselves the 
prosperity which should result from its 


% Alta, Dec. 30, 1874, quoting Bee. 
” Alta, Dec. 29, 1874. 
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relations with the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, and that we deem any citizen or 
institution of the city now seeking to 
continue or intensify the past hostility 
as opposed to the material interests of 
the city, and the rights of other citizens. 


There was a way out for Anthony & 
Co. They could have removed to San 
Francisco. Larkin favored this, but 
Paul Morrill said, ““That means that we 
shall have to take off our coats and 
work till one o’clock every night.” ?° So 
the idea was abandoned. In their fare- 
well issue, Anthony & Co. stated, “After 
this . . . having neither pleasure nor 
profit in further continuing the fight for 
the people . . . it was best to end it... .” 
After February 20, 1875, the Union 
was incorporated with the Record, to 
become for a time the Record-Union, 
and paper and state were swept for- 
ward in the ’70s out of the old isolated 
period into a new and intimate contact 
with the nation. (Today the Sacramento 
Union is a well established newspaper, 
claiming title of the oldest daily west of 
the Rockies.) 


Y@ THE PUBLISHING FIRM OF JAMES 
Anthony & Co. was not immediately 
forgotten. They accepted balm for their 
wounds in the form of a public banquet 
given early in 1875 “in recognition of 
their journalistic efforts on behalf of 
the people of this State... .”* 

Some 150 persons showed up at the 
Golden Eagle hotel, where Governor 
Booth presided, with Anthony on his 
right and Morrill on his left. Larkin 
was not present. 

The tributes paid the Union had po- 
litical overtones. Said Attorney General 
Love: 


Independent journalism is in its in- 
fancy in this country. . . . Notwith- 


* Mighels, Story of the Files, p. 81. 
™ Bulletin, May 14, 1875. 
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standing their paucity, their influence 
far outweighs the partisan press. . . . 
I believe that California, in proportion 
to the number of her inhabitants, has 
more honest, independent newspapers 
than any other six States in the Union. 
... The Sacramento Union's]... 
history and example are as immortal as 
the State itself.?? 


The three publishers did not live long 
after the paper’s sale. Larkin died in 
1878, Morrill in 1880. For James An- 
thony, senior proprietor, the struggle 
had been an exhaustive one. A year 
after the paper changed hands, he died 
of apoplexy, leaving a fair sized fortune 
to his widow and four children. 


On the day of Anthony’s funeral, 
Sacramento streets were muddy, and 
the skies threatened. Nevertheless, there 
was a very large gathering of mourners 
in the city which the Union had once 
blasted as “sixth or eighth class.” *° 


Flags were at half mast on all news- 
paper offices, many other private insti- 
tutions, and public buildings, including 
the State Capitol. 


Inside the Capitol, Anthony’s funeral 
brought reverberations of the struggle 
between the Sacramento Union and the 
Central Pacific. The railroad issue was 
far from dead. A move to adjourn in 
honor of the Union’s former senior 
partner met with quick opposition in 
the Assembly. But the motion passed. 
It was a last triumph for James An- 
thony. As the San Francisco Bulletin 
reported the matter: 


° the large majority who an- 
swered ay (sic) 52, to 22 noes, showed 
that on occasions of this character men 
will rise above party manifestations and 
pay a respectful tribute to the memory 
of what Alexander Pope called the no- 
blest work of the Creator—an honest 
man.*¢# 


22 Ibid. 
23 Union, Feb. 20, 1875. 
* Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1876. 











Second-Class Postal Rates 
And Cost Ascertainment 


BY IRVING I. RAINES 


Despite general acceptance of cost ascertainment data as valid, 
many publishers have opposed it as a factor in rate determina- 
tion. This article, based upon the author's Ph.D. thesis at Illinois, 
throws light upon the controversy. Dr. Raines is associate profes- 
sor of business organization at Maryland. 





W> A BASIC ASSUMPTION IN THE DE- 
termination of postal rates is that the 
cost to the government of each of the 
various classes of mail enumerated in 
the Mail Classification Act of 1879 can 
be ascertained. Since 1926 the Post Of- 
fice Department has conducted system- 
atic cost surveys, the results of which 
have been made public in annual cost 
ascertainment reports. 


These reports indicate that expendi- 
tures for the second-class mail service 
consistently exceed revenues derived 
therefrom. In recent years the tremen- 


dous increase in total circulation of 
periodical matter has increased sharply 
the spending of public funds to meet 
the needs of the second-class service. 
From 1944 to 1950 the excess of ex- 
penditures over revenues increased ap- 
proximately 100 percent. In the fiscal 
year 1951-52, the most recent for which 
cost ascertainment figures are available, 
expenditures exceeded revenues by the 
sum of $200,519,619. 


Congress has shown its concern by 
holding repeated hearings for the con- 
sideration of legislation designed to 
make the second-class service self-sus- 
taining. These rate bills have come to 
grief for the most part because of the 
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persistent opposition of periodical pub- 
lishers and their representatives to cost 
ascertainment as a basis for rate deter- 
mination in the Post Office Department. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
evaluate this opposition and to answer 
the broader question of whether cost 
ascertainment data provide a valid basis 
for rate determination in the second- 
class postal service. 


Attempts to determine the costs of 
each of the various postal services can 
be traced to the very beginnings of the 
postal service, but the early administra- 
tive inquiries into costs were crude, in- 
accurate and undependable. Publishing 
interests were outspokenly critical of 
statements made by successive Postmas- 
ters General to the effect that the sec- 
ond-class mail was being carried at a 
loss to the Post Office Department. 
Such intense criticism by an unusually 
able vocal group inspired Congress to 
pass the Act of June 26, 1906,’ which 
required the Postmaster General to 
keep a record in pounds of all second- 
class mail matter reaching prescribed 
Post Offices between July 1 and De- 
cember 31, 1906. 


'34 Stat. 1906, ch. 3546, p. 473. 
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This act also provided for the crea- 
tion of a Joint Commission of Congress 
on Business Method of Post Office De- 
partment and Postal Service,? which 
was popularly referred to as the Pen- 
rose-Overstreet Commission. 

The Commission made a thorough 
study of the weighings of 1906 and 
found them to be wanting. In a report 
submitted to Congress on January 28, 
1907* the Commission noted that: 


. the Post Office is not now able and 
has never been able to furnish statistics 
as to the cost of various classes of mail 
matter class by class. Its inability to do 
so is demonstrated by the fact that from 
the beginning of the second-class contro- 
versy its only way to get at the relative 
cost of second-class matter has been the 
crude method of dividing the total cost 
of the service by the total number of 
pounds carried and declaring the quo- 
tient to be the cost of carrying a pound 
of second-class matter.* 


Congress was sufficiently impressed 
by these arguments to reappoint the 


Commission by the Act of March 2, 
1907,° and to invite the members of the 
previous Commission to continue their 
work. The new Commission soon se- 
cured the services of two leading New 
York accounting firms. On September 
30, 1907, these firms jointly submitted 
a plan for ascertaining the costs of the 
various postal services. Following these 
recommendations, the Post Office De- 
partment launched a new cost ascertain- 
ment program beginning July 1, 1907. 
This program consisted of two parts. 
The first embraced a statistical com- 
pilation of data relevant to cost and 
revenue attributable to the second-class 
mail. The second embodied an analysis 
of all operating expenses with a view to 


2 Ibid., p. 477. 

* House Docs., B9th Cong. 2nd Sess., 1907, 
Doc. 608. 

‘Ibid., p. 22. 

534 Stat., ch. 2513, p. 1216. 

* Dickinson, Wilmot & Sterrett; and Deloitte, 
Plender & Griffith, New York City. 
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their proper separation and classifica- 
tion among the various postal services. 
The latter objective was one never be- 
fore attempted by the Post Office De- 
partment, and the Commission was 
prompted by caution to add“... . if 
in fact such an analysis and separation 
of operating expenses is impossible, then 
that fact should be definitely and con- 
clusively determined.” * 

The analysis of the considerable vol- 
ume of data amassed was completed on 
November 1, 1909 and published the 
following year under the title Cost of 
Transporting and Handling the Several 
Classes of Mail Matter and of Conduct- 
ing the Registry, Money Order, and 
Special Delivery Services. The conclu- 
sion reached by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in regard to second-class mail, 
based on the report cited above, was 
that the cost of handling and transport- 
ing such matter was more than 9 cents 
a pound, resulting in a loss per pound 
of 8 cents at the then existing rates for 
second-class mail. 

During January and February of 
1910 hearings were held by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads of the House of Representatives 
for the purpose of drawing up legisla- 
tion in response to the plea of the Post- 
master General for an increase in sec- 
ond-class rates. These hearings were 
characterized by vigorous opposition to 
the findings of the Penrose-Overstreet 
Commission cost ascertainment studies 
which were severely criticized both as 
to technique and conclusions. 


V> THE INDECISION OF CONGRESS RE- 
sulting frorn the vigor of these attacks 
led directly to a reconsideration of the 
data previously obtained by the Pen- 
rose-Overstreet Commission. On March 
4, 1910 President Taft appointed a new 


™ House Docs., op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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commission for this purpose and select- 
ed as chairman Charles Evans Hughes. 

The Hughes Commission substanti- 
ally approved the findings of the Post 
Office Department in making allocations 
and apportionments of revenues. The 
division of expenditures among the sev- 
eral classes of mail, however, was ap- 
proved only with respect to 57.43 per- 
cent of the total expenditures, with some 
slight modifications. The data affecting 
the balance of 42.57 percent of total 
expenditures were held to be of ques- 
tionable dependability for such pur- 
poses.® 

Citing the example of railroad trans- 
portation costs, which were allocated on 
the basis of cost per pound/mile deemed 
to be attributable to each class, the 
Commission noted that this method 
failed to take into account the effect of 
the heavy weight of second-class matter 
in reducing the railroad rate for all 
classes of mail under the terms of the 
Act of March 2, 1907.° This Act pro- 
vided for a decreasing rate as total vol- 
ume of mail, by weight, increased. De- 
spite this criticism, it was the judgment 
of the Commission “that a reasonable 
approximation [of costs] may be made 
by a division of the whole expense of 
railroad transportation on the pound- 
mile basis.” 1° 

The Hughes Commission reaffirmed 
the role of value judgments in cost as- 
certainment, quoting a statement made 
earlier by the accounting consultants in 
their report to the Joint Commission 
concerning their proposals for a cost 
accounting system: 


However carefully and exactly ex- 
penses are distributed there will always 
remain certain elements which, theoreti- 
cally, should be considered in arriving 


8 Senate Docs., 68th Cong. 2nd Sess., Doc. 
162. 


* 34 Stat., ch. 2513, p. 1212. 


%” House Docs., 62nd Cong. 2nd Sess., vol. 36, 
p. 81. 
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at cost, but which are incapable of ac- 
curate expression in figures or of being 
worked into any practicable system. 
Such elements in the present case would 
include the extra cost occasioned by the 
frequency and rapidity of service and 
other considerations of public utility, the 
preferential treatment accorded to first- 
class mail, and the effect of the large 
volume of second-class mail in reducing 
the average rate of transportation for all 
classes, owing to the compensation being 
fixed on a sliding scale according to the 
total weight conveyed.1! 

In addition to the technical difficul- 
ties inherent in cost ascertainment, the 
Hughes Commission was also con- 
cerned with the competitive aspects of 
the second-class service. The resulting 
complexity led the Commission to con- 
clude that “it is impossible to report, 
with any satisfactory approach to accu- 
racy, what charge for the different 
classes of mail would ‘meet and reim- 
burse the Government for the expense’ 
which it incurs in their transportation 
and handling.” ?? 

In 1920 Congress again appointed a 
joint commission for the purpose of in- 
vestigating methods of improving the 
efficiency of the postal operation. This 
Commission employed the services of 
W. B. Richards & Company of New 
York, business consultants in industrial 
engineering and accounting. At the re- 
quest of the Commission, the company 
devoted considerable time to the ques- 
tion of cost accounting and reached the 
conclusion that the cost of handling 
mail could be ascertained by an analysis 
of data secured over a brief interval. 
This conclusion led directly to the cost 
ascertainment study of 1923, the results 
of which were published the following 
year under the title, Cost of Handling 
Mail Matter.** 


4 Ibid., p. 80. 

2 Ibid., p. 142. 

48 Senate Docs., 68th Cong. 2nd Sess., 1924. In 
two volumes. 
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TABLE | 


Revenues and Expenditures, Net Loss or Gain, for all 
Classes of Mail Matter for Fiscal Year 1923 





Revenues 


Expenditures Net Gain or Loss (-) 





$271,894,051 
31,214,425 
43,844,940 
120,649,662 


$191,476,335 
105,927,294 
60,136,516 
127,566,416 


$80,417,716 
(-) 74,712,868 
(-—) 16,291,575 
(-) 6,916,753 





As in previous cost studies, it was in- 
tended as a single effort—a guidepost 
rather than a continuous record. How- 
ever, it gains added significance in that 
it provided the framework and devel- 
oped the technique for the continuous 
studies undertaken in 1926 in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of the Act of 
February 28, 1925.'* 

The allocation and apportionment of 
revenues and expenses were based on 
recorded data for the fiscal year 1923, 
and were limited to the post office oper- 
ations within the continental limits of 
the United States. In addition, a 30-day 
statistical period commencing Septem- 
ber 21 and ending October 20, 1923 
was selected after a careful study of the 
monthly revenues of the 50 largest post 
offices. In the actual compilation of the 
data over this period, the offices includ- 
ed in the test originated 90.38 percent 
of the whole of second-class pound-rate 
postage paid in money. 

The Post Office Department em- 
barked upon this venture with vigor and 
thoroughness. A force of 42 experi- 
enced postal officials were summoned to 
Washington and carefully trained in the 
intricacies and technicalities of the pro- 


The Act of Feb. 28, 1925, states: “The Post- 
master General is hereby authorized to continue 
the work of ascertaining the revenues derived 
from and the cost of carrying and handling the 
several classes of mail matter and of performing 
the special services, and to state the results an- 
nually as far as practicable and pay the cost 
thereof out of the appropriation for inland trans- 
portation by railroad routes.” 


posed study. These officials, in turn, 
visited designated post offices and con- 
ducted special classes in procedure over 
a period of time exceeding two months 
before the actual compilation of data 
was begun. At each post office partici- 
pating in the survey a competent em- 
ploye was selected who was given full 
responsibility for the submission of ac- 
curate data. 

The final report, based upon these 
findings, revealed that of the four class- 
es of mail matter only first-class mail 
provided a net gain, while the largest 
net loss was attributed to second-class 
mail. 

In regard to revenue and expense 
“per pound” of second-class matter, the 
report indicated revenue of 2.2712 
cents as opposed to an expenditure of 
7.7074 cents, an estimated loss of 
5.4362 cents per pound for second-class 
mail. 

The report served to awaken Con- 
gress to the need for statistical infor- 
mation as a basis for managerial and 
administrative decision in the Post Of- 
fice Department. In a final letter ad- 
dressed to Postmaster General Harry 
New, the accounting firm of Ernst and 
Ernst, which had been requested to 
study the results of the cost ascertain- 
ment report of 1923, advised: 


. we believe that on account of the 
vast operations of the Post Office that a 
well-regulated department should be es- 
tablished so that the officials can be 
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promptly advised regarding many im- 
portant details which are not now avail- 
able under the present system.*® 

Since 1926,?* the Post Office Depart- 
ment has maintained an annual cost 
ascertainment program based largely on 
the techniques employed in cost ascer- 
tainment for the fiscal year 1923. Some 
changes have been made in the interests 
of economy and of improving the re- 
sults, such as substituting four statisti- 
cal periods of one week each—distrib- 
uted through the four seasons of the 
year—for the original 30-day statistical 
period; segregating air mail data; devel- 
oping zone information for fourth class 
mail, and so forth. The most significant 
change since 1926 has been to increase 
the number of post offices in the sample 
from 255 to more than 500 at the pres- 
ent time. 

Data concerning second-class mail 
are secured over a three-month period 
in order to reflect a complete cycle of 
mailings, since periodicals vary in fre- 
quency of publication from daily to 
quarterly. In addition, data are classi- 
fied on the basis of rates of postage as 
well as in regard to the character of the 
publication. 


W> THE STATISTICAL INFORMATION CON- 
tained in the annual reports on cost as- 
certainment issued by the Post Office 
Department provides the most thorough, 
if not in fact the only source of reliable 
information concerning the financial as- 
pects of the postal service. An analysis 
of these data in respect to the second- 
class mail reveals certain consistent 
trends. 

The single outstanding and inescap- 
able conclusion to be reached in such 
an analysis is that the second-class mail, 
in toto, has been operated consistently as 


% Senate Docs., Doc. 162, op. cit., Pt. 1, p. 
201 


16 Data for 1943 not available. 
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a loss service. Since 1926, the minimum 
gross dollar loss incurred in a single 
year was $77,623,227, while the deficit 
for the fiscal year 1949 was $174,674,- 
835. In recent years expenditures as- 
signable to the second-class service have 
increased sharply, while revenue from 
this source has reflected a greater sta- 
bility. As a result, the deficit for the 
total second-class operation has ad- 
vanced at a startling pace since 1942, 
as indicated in Chart A. 


Much of the increased deficit is at- 
tributable to an upturn in the volume 
of second-class mail, a not unexpected 
consequence of a rate structure which 
is inadequate, by Post Office Depart- 
ment computation, to meet the cost of 
handling and transporting each item of 
mail matter. In 1933 the loss per pound 
was 8.9 cents, while the deficit for all 
second-class mail was $88,202,962. In 
1948 the loss per pound was reduced to 
7.7 cents, but the deficit for all second- 
class mail reached a record $153,033,- 
275, dramatizing the role of volume in 
a deficit operation. 


To be meaningful, it would appear 
necessary to determine not only the loss 
per unit for each classification within 
the second-class mail and for the sec- 
ond-class mail as a whole, but also the 
number of such units involved over a 
given period. There are basically two 
aspects to the loss operation: loss as a 
percentage of average annual expendi- 
tures and the aggregate dollar loss. This 
is graphically illustrated in Chart B and 
detailed in Table 2. (See next page.) 


Daily newspapers, with an average 
deficit of $34,026,197 from 1930 to 
1949 (data for 1943 not available) are 
the source of the heaviest burden on the 
Post Office Department in regard to 
aggregate dollar loss. Following in the 
order indicated are “Other publica- 
tions” (consisting largely of maga- 
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CHART A 
Expenditures, Revenues and Deficits for Total Second-Class Mail, 1926-49, 
in Millions of Dollars (Data for 1943 Not Available) 





EXPENDITURES 


DEFICITS 


REVENUES 
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zines), “Publications exempt from zone 
rates,” “Newspapers other than dailies,” 
and “Free-in-county” mail, whose chief 
beneficiary is the small newspaper. The 
classification “Transient second-class,” 
referring to periodical matter when 
mailed by persons other than the pub- 
lishers or their agents, is the only classi- 
fication within the second-class service 
to show a net gain over this period. 
The large dollar deficit resulting from 
the distribution of daily newspapers re- 
flects the greater volume of this classifi- 
cation. Actually, the deficit attributable 
to daily newspapers represents a lesser 
percentage of total Post Office Depart- 


ment expenditures for this service than 
the corresponding percentage for either 
“Newspapers other than dailies” or 
“Publications exempt from zone rates.” 

Much of the confusion and indeci- 
sion regarding proposals for revising 
second-class rates impinges upon the 
issue of whether the greater burden of 
the increase shall be placed on that 
area which is responsible for the largest, 
dollar loss or on that area in which the 
loss represents the largest percentage of 
total expenditures. Chief offender in the 
latter category is the “Free-in-county” 
classification. Although the average loss 
for this service is a relatively low $8,- 


TABLE 2 


Excess of Apportioned Expenditures over Revenues for all Classifications of 
Publishers’ Second-Class Mail, 1930-1949. (Data for 1943 not available) 





Year 


Publications 
Exempt from 
Zone Rates 


Daily 
Newspapers 


Newspapers 
Other Than 
Dailies 


Other 
Publications 


Free-in- 
County 





1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


$14,903,992 
17,217,936 
16,994,582 
14,642,107 
13,404,846 
15,062,956 
16,787,026 
16,608,447 
13,569,597 
13,217,509 
16,290,550 
16,059,613 
15,745,391 
18,116,593 
19,192,793 
25,892,126 
28,072,280 
31,888,393 
57,420,316 


$32,260,750 
34,566,247 
36,409,573 
30,481,517 
26,273,744 
29,247,411 
30,086,122 
29,002,580 
28,414,763 
27,086,373 
26,909,225 
25,297,913 
26,425,447 
34,165,275 
40,756,776 
47,666,288 
46,321,231 
45,816,640 
49,309,872 


$10,596,029 
10,419,546 
11,580,038 
9,713,452 
8,495,058 
12,074,476 
12,224,878 
11,294,170 
12,598,824 
12,915,802 
12,892,216 
13,376,227 
12,691,859 
16,077,637 
17,021,721 
25,354,875 
26,590,748 
28,409,609 
20,204,790 


$24,594,614 
26,344,744 
28,703,790 
25,163,229 
22,094,076 
22,160,697 
23,712,691 
24,336,899 
27,079,177 
25,600,073 
22,442,259 
22,219,200 
24,623,869 
32,079,637 
29,955,490 
38,818,016 
46,609,927 
46,551,159 
47,107,585 


$ 7,810,161 
8,425,242 
8,580,674 
8,271,232 
7,554,355 
8,120,767 
8,277,867 
7,906,711 
8,115,069 
7,640,558 
7,020,974 
6,882,407 
6,859,029 
7,644,902 
8,438,221 

10,302,151 
10,633,969 
10,462,217 
11,173,870 


Average annual deficit 1930-1949 for above classifications 


$20,057,214 


$34,026,197 


$15,027,998 


$29,484,109 


$ 8,527,388 


Average annual deficit as a percentage of average annual expenditure 
1930-1949 for above classifications and for total second-class mail 


89.8% 


78.2% 


80.2% 


73.4% 


Total second-class mail 


78.8% 


100% 
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CHART B 


Loss per Unit for Each Classification of Second-Class Mail and for Second-Class 
Mail as a Whole, 1930-49 (Data for 1943 Not Available) 
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527,388, it represents an expenditure of 
public funds to maintain a 100 percent 
deficit operation. 


Table 2 also reveals that the deficit 
for second-class mail as a whole is 78.8 
percent of total expenditures. Only the 
categories “Transient second-class” and 
“Other publications” are substantially 
more self-sustaining than the average 
for the total second-class service. Daily 
newspapers are on a par with the aver- 
age, while other classifications are less 
self-sustaining to the degree indicated. 


Of more immediate interest is the 
trend in losses for each of the various 
classifications of second-class mail in 
the post-war period. These trends are 
indicated in Table 3 for the years 1946 
to 1949, inclusive, in terms of annual 
loss as a percentage of annual expendi- 
tures for the classifications indicated. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
the increase in total volume of second- 
class mail would have a tendency to in- 
crease the dollar deficit even where the 
relationship of deficit to expenditures 
has remained unchanged over this 
period. Table 3 reveals that “Newspa- 
pers other than dailies” and “Transient 
second-class” mail advanced their loss 
ratio most sharply in the postwar pe- 
riod, while “Total second-class” mail 
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and “Publications exempt from zone 
rates” remained fairly constant. The 
classification “Other publications” con- 
tinued to show a favorable trend in 
overcoming its margin of deficit oper- 
ation. 


¥> IN SEEKING TO DETERMINE THE 
validity of data provided in the Post 
Office Department’s cost ascertainment 
reports, it is necessary to recognize that 
cost ascertainment for a complex opera- 
tion like the postal service leans heavily 
on value judgments. Since value judg- 
ments are often strongly influenced by 
considerations of self-interest, it be- 
comes readily apparent that complete 
agreement is not to be expected on any 
cost ascertainment system which might 
be placed in operation. Instead, reliance 
must rest on an evaluation which ap- 
pears “reasonable” to independent ex- 
perts. 

Since the cost ascertainment methods 
developed in the study of 1923 are still 
largely standard procedure for the Post 
Office Department’s annual cost ascer- 
tainment studies, expressions of opinion 
relevant to these methods are pertinent. 

Two private consulting firms were 
asked to express their views regarding 
the soundness of the methodology de- 
vised in 1923. The report of W. B. 


TABLE 3 


Postwar Trends in Annual Loss as a Percentage of Annual Expenditures for 
the Several Classifications of Second-Class Mail 





1946 1947 1948 1949 





Daily newspapers 
Newspapers other than daily 
Other publications 

Transient second-class 

Total second-class 
Free-in-county 


oe od 


Publications exempt from zone rates. . 


91.5% 90.9% 
81.3 
78.4 
74.6 
20.0 
79.2 


100.0 


91.3% 
79.8 
78.1 
73.8 
14.0 
78.7 
100.0 


92.1% 
79.6 
87.4 
69.7 
19.5 
80.0 
100.0 
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Dickinson and Company, accountants 
and engineers, stated: 
It is our opinion that the principles 
involved are sound, that the work has 
been carefully and conscientiously done, 


and that the Committee has achieved 
creditable results.17 


The firm of Ernst and Ernst, certified 
public accountants, recognized the dif- 
ficulties inherent in attempting to re- 
flect theoretical revenue and theoretical 
expense in a costing process on the 
operations of a government agency, but 
summarized its findings by observing: 


It is our opinion that the data ob- 
tained for the purpose can be consid- 
ered adequate and that it has been used 
in accordance with the best established 
practices observed in obtaining similar 
results in commercial enterprises. The 
report of the cost committee reflects a 
fair and reasonably accurate approxima- 
tion of the relative revenue and expend- 
itures applicable to the several classes of 
mail and special services.1* 


In 1944 the Post Office Department 
secured the services of C. A. Heiss as 
special consultant in accounting and 
rate making problems for the purpose 
of reviewing and revising the cost ascer- 
tainment system. Heiss, at the time of 
his appointment, had recently retired as 
comptroller of the country’s largest pub- 
lic service company. His stature and 
integrity enhance the significance of his 
study and the conclusions which he 
reached. 


Although his treatment of the subject 
is too comprehensive to be completely 
presented in this paper, his conclusions 
in regard to the adequacy of the cost 
ascertainment system for the purpose 
for which it was designed are most il- 
luminating. For convenience in inter- 
pretation, excerpts from the Heiss re- 


1 Senate Docs., Doc. 162, op. cit., p. 193. 
8 Ibid., p. 197. 
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port are presented as three basic con- 
clusions: ** 


1. It is my conclusion that . . . the 
system affords a reasonable and ade- 
quate method of developing substantial- 
ly accurate revenue, expenditure, volume 
and haul data in respect of the various 
classes of mail and special services. In 
the apportionment of expenditures the 
System follows generally the same prin- 
ciples and procedures recognized by 
courts and regulatory commissions as 
appropriate for the apportionment of 
jointly incurred expenditures of rail- 
roads, telephone companies and utilities 
when rates for a specific type of service, 
rendered jointly with other types of ser- 
vice, are under consideration. 


2. .. . the System should be a ma- 
terial factor in maintaining the postal 
service “permanently” on a self-sustain- 
ing basis and make possible an equi- 
table distribution of rates and fees 
among the users of the several types of 
postal service since it can serve ade- 
quately the purposes of the Congress in 
its function of determining appropriate 
rates and fees and for such other mat- 
ters of postal policy as call for its con- 
sideration. 


3. Finally, those who use its prod- 
uct must recognize that the System does 
not produce absolutely perfect results 
. . » lowever, the System now in ef- 
fect will, if properly administered . . . 
produce results substantially accurate 
and adequate for all practical purposes. 


Although publishers paid tribute to 
Heiss’ efforts, dissatisfaction with the 
cost ascertainment reports as a basis for 
rate determination remained general. 
This attitude was expressed by Arch 
Crawford, President of the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers: 

Rate-making regardless of whether it 
be postal rates, express rates, or freight 


rates, is a highly technical subject. Sin- 
gularly. there has been an almost com- 


%C. A. Heiss, Report on Cost Ascertainment 
System of the Post Office Department (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1944), pp. 47- 
48. 
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plete lack of this type of approach to 
the postal rates problem.?° 


Crawford’s comment is singularly 
contradictory to the findings of Heiss 
and other independent appraisers of the 
Post Office Department’s cost ascertain- 
ment system previously cited. 

The objection voiced most frequently 
by the publishing industry to cost ascer- 
tainment as a basis for rate determina- 
tion hinges largely on the question of 
how much savings the Post Office De- 
partment would incur if all second- 
class mail were excluded from the post. 
Considered as a “technical” question, 
no ready answer exists, owing to the 
fact that cost ascertainment data are 
not compiled in such a way as to segre- 
gate expenditures directly traceable to 
second-class matter from matter from 
indirect expenditures apportioned to 
the second-class for cost ascertainment 
purposes. 

The very fact that sound cost ascer- 
tainment methods fail to reveal the an- 
swer enhances the value of the question 
for political obfuscation. The issue is 
“technical,” but hardly a problem perti- 
nent to rate determination for second- 
class matter. By analogy, railroad ship- 
pers might demand of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that freight 
rates be based on the savings which 
railroads would realize if all freight was 
withdrawn from rail shipment. Should 
this be done, freight rates would no 
longer contribute to such essential ser- 
vices as roadbed maintenance, safety 
signals, administrative overhead, and so 
forth, because these services would have 
to be continued for the passenger ser- 
vice alone. 


However, since this argument ap- 
pears at every hearing concerning sec- 
ond-class rates, further discussion is 


*In a letter to author dated Nov. 10, 1950. 
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warranted to provide the reader with a 
better understanding of its nature. The 
source of authority generally cited for 
recognition of direct expenditures for 
second-class matter as a basis for rate 
determination is a statement contained 
in a letter from Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral Joseph C. O’Mahoney to Lewis W. 
Douglas, Director of the Budget, dated 
December 8, 1933, in response to the 
latter’s inquiry as to whether an in- 
crease in second-class rates was not 
feasible at that time. O’Mahoney’s let- 
ter, written in the fourth year of an un- 
precedented national economic depres- 
sion, reflected the gloomy outlook held 
by postal officials at that time as re- 
gards the deficit situation in the second- 
class service. 

The table contained a table of appor- 
tionments for various postal expendi- 
tures as well as estimates of the savings 
for each category of expenditure had 
second-class matter been excluded from 
the mails. The table indicated that of 
the $125,293,596 apportioned to sec- 
ond-class matter in 1933 only 17,564,- 
000, or approximately 14 percent, 
would have been saved by the elimina- 
tion of the second-class service as op- 
posed to revenues of $21,761,030 re- 
ceived from publishers’ second-class 
mail in that year. Although these esti- 
mated savings were admittedly a rough 
approximation, O’Mahoney placed suf- 
ficient credence in them to state: 


It would certainly be conservative to 
say ... that the reduction in expendi- 
tures would scarcely be sufficient to 
counterbalance the revenue which would 
be lost.?1 


It is evident that O’Mahoney’s rejec- 
tion of a rate increase for second-class 
mail was not based on the principle 
that second-class rates should be predi- 


1In a letter addressed to Lewis Douglas, Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Budget, Dec. 8, 1933. 
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cated upon direct costs attributable to 
this service, but rather on the fear that 
an increase in rates would drive second- 
class matter from the mails, thus in- 
creasing the burden or deficit on other 
classes of mail. O’Mahoney’s fears on 
these grounds were unrealistic and, as 
noted by Heiss in his report, are pat- 
ently inapplicable to present conditions. 


V> THE EXTENT OF SAVINGS IN POSTAL 
expenditures if second-class mail were 
excluded from the post office operation 
was again raised in the Senate hearings 
of May 10, 1949. Appearing before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Postmaster 
General Donaldson expressed the opin- 
ion that more than $95,000,000 in im- 
mediate savings would result if second- 
class matter were excluded. 

This figure was challenged by many 
publishers. The consulting firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Company of New York 
was hired by those interests to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of the $95,- 
000,000 figure. Since data concerning 
the estimated expenditures directly 
chargeable to the second-class mail are 
not made public by the Post Office De- 
partment, the consultants had to con- 
clude “. we are not in a position 
either to verify or refute the reasonable- 
ness” of this figure.?? 

However, by using the ratios indi- 
cated in the table of apportionments 
contained in O’Mahoney’s letter to the 
Director of the Budget and applying 
them to the cost ascertainment figures 
for the fiscal year 1949, the consultants 
found that $34,000,000 in direct ex- 
penditures could be saved by excluding 
second-class matter from the mails as 
opposed to revenues from this source 


2 Price, Waterhouse & Co., Report, June 15, 
1950, “Review of Certain Public Documents Re- 
lating to Proposed Increase in Postal Rates of 
Second-Class Mail,” p. 4. 
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of $43,000,000. This method has noth- 
ing to commend it since the cost pic- 
ture for the postal operation has 
changed considerably since 1933, but 
since the issue itself has no practical 
bearing on the determination of postal 
rates it does not merit further refuta- 
tion. 

Indirect costs, of right, should be ap- 
portioned among all the postal services 
with each bearing a proportionate share 
of the burden. No reason exists, or has 
been advanced, to challenge the Post 
Office Department’s apportionment of 
indirect expenditures to second-class 
matter. As good a case could be pre- 
sented for predicating the rates of other 
loss services, such as fourth-class mat- 
ter, on their direct costs to the Depart- 
ment, thereby increasing the weight of 
overhead and other costs to be borne 
by the second-class and other postal 
services. 


Another objection put forward by 
publishers to cost ascertainment as a ba- 
sis for rate determination is that it fails 
to indicate such intangible benefits as 
the increase in first-class mail, a service 
which is still being undertaken at a 
profit, stimulated by second-class publi- 
cations. 


This argument is not based upon rate- 
making considerations but merely pro- 
vides further ammunition for confusing 
the basic issues, since no statistical evi- 
dence can be presented either to sub- 
stantiate or to refute it. That the argu- 
ment itself is spurious is made apparent 
by drawing a simple analogy. It might 
be said by postal officials that the sec- 
ond-class mail leads to more trade. 
More trade means more railroad freight 
traffic. This means greater profits for 
railroads from profitable freight rates. 
Therefore, the railroads should subsi- 
dize second-class mail by reducing their 
charges to the Post Office Department. 
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MacReynolds, in his study of the 
Post Office, also refused to take this 
argument seriously, commenting: 

The claim that periodicals should be 
charged less because they lead people to 
answer advertisements and to write oth- 
er letters is true, but it is irrelevant. 
Letters might be charged more because 
they lead people toward periodicals (a 
loss service) and a chief item in postal 
cost accounting should be, “Heads, the 
newspaper rate lowers; tails, the letter 
rate rises.” 23 


Without intending to dignify this 
argument by rebuttal, but only in the 
interest of bringing the facts to light, an 
attempt was made to ascertain and eval- 
uate the increase in first-class mail at- 
tributable to matter of the second-class. 
While some increase in first-class mail 
is indisputably attributable to periodi- 
cal publications, no statistical evidence 
ever has been presented which might 
indicate that this increase is of substan- 
tial proportions. Indeed the practical 
barriers to such a study make it im- 
probable that this stimulated increase 
will ever be quantified. 

An assumption might reasonably be 
advanced that if second-class matter 
does have a strong causal relationship 
to first-class volume a high correlation 
would exist between total weight in 
pounds for both classes of mail over an 
extended period of time. A comparison 
of the relative weight of both classes of 
mail was made** which revealed that 
while some correlation does exist over 
the long run, it is of too meager and in- 
consistent a nature to support the the- 
ory that second-class volume has a 
marked effect on first-class revenues. A 
better case might be advanced to sup- 
port the contention that both classes of 


77R. A. MacReynolds, “History of the United 
States Post Office,” unpub. dis., Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 1935, p. 543. 
I. I. Raines, “The Second-Class Postal Rate 
Controversy,”” unpub. dis., Univ. of Illinois, 1951. 
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mail are affected in varying degree by 
external influences. During the period 
from 1944 to 1946 the effect of these 
external influences was not only differ- 
ent in degree but also in direction. 


Many publishers continue to object to 
cost ascertainment as a basis for rate 
determination under the mistaken no- 
tion that a substantial share of the cost 
of free government postage and services 
is apportioned to publishers’ second- 
class mail for cost ascertainment pur- 
poses. This notion is without foundation 
in fact. The cost of free government 
services such as penalty and franked 
mail, free mail for the blind, certain 
free registry services and non-postal ex- 
penditures are recorded separately. No 
part of the cost of these enumerated 
services appears in the $200,519,619 
figure by which expenditures for sec- 
ond-class mail exceeded revenues de- 
rived therefrom in the fiscal year 1952. 


Objections by publishers to current 
techniques of record keeping in the 
Post Office Department would provide 
more telling argument if these same 
publishers were to accept outspokenly 
the principle of a self-sustaining rate 
for second-class mail. They would then 
be in a stronger position to demand 
that all expenditures for political pur- 
poses be divorced from the cost of oper- 
ating the postal service. 

Newspaper publishers are prone to 
defend the subsidized second-class pos- 
tal rates by arguing that Congress in- 
tended this privilege to facilitate the 
flow of information among the electo- 
rate. This position is weakened by the 
obvious fact that the conditions which 
may have warranted passage of the 
Mail Classification Act in 1879 no 
longer exist. In addition, a previous 
study*® of the circumstances surround- 


% Ibid. 
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ing the adoption of the Mail Classifica- 
tion Act of 1879 casts considerable 
doubt on the highly publicized “intent” 
of Congress in passing this measure. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
(> THE OPINION OF COMPETENT CON- 
sultants outside of the Post Office De- 
partment tends to confirm the belief of 
postal officials that the cost ascertain- 
ment system, as now constituted, repre- 
sents a sound and dependable analysis 
of postal receipts and expenditures for 
the various mail classes and services. 
An analysis of the data provided by 
this source indicates that second-class 
mail has consistently been carried at a 
loss. Not all the classifications within 
the second-class service are responsible 
in equal measure for this loss. How- 
ever, in seeking to select the classifica- 
tion upon which to rest the onus of 
greatest responsibility, a decision must 
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be made as to whether the dollar vol- 
ume of deficit or the percentage of defi- 
cit as related to total expenditures for 
each classification shall be the deter- 
mining factor. Practical considerations 
toward eliminating the deficit tend to 
stress the former, but as a matter of po- 
litical expediency, the latter is the more 
vulnerable. An alternative to such deci- 
sion lies in the resolve to place each 
classification on a self-sustaining basis 
without reference to the degree of past 
privilege. 

Despite general acceptance of cost 
ascertainment data as valid, many pub- 
lishers are opposed to it as a factor in 
rate determination. Opposition appears 
to rest on economic self-interest and is 
supported by arguments which are 
more characteristic of political debate 
than of sound economic principles of 
rate making. 





“My years of study of the historical development of the patterns of press 
freedom have led me to two definite conclusions on the problem of the 


relation of the press to society. 


“The first is: the extent of government control of the press in any age 
depends on the nature of the relationship of the government to those sub- 
ject to that government. In other words, the more democracy, the less 


control. 


“The second conclusion is: The area of freedom contracts and the en- 
forcement of restraints increases as the stresses on the stability of the gov- 
ernment and the structure of society increase. 

“Much of today’s disturbances in the realm of freedom of discussion and 





of the press can be explained in terms of these two propositions. The cur- 
rent pressures toward conformity, in opinion and discussion, the attempts to 
expose and brand non-conforming opinion, the persistent effort of both 
government and non-government groups to establish a ‘unified front’ are 
all evidences of the stresses produced by the threat of world communism. 
“The problem is how to face that threat and at the same time preserve 
our traditional liberties. In spite of what might appear to be current set- 
backs, I am confident on the basis of historical perspective that we can re- 
solve this issue.”—FrReEp S. SIEBERT, director of School of Journalism and 
Communications, University of Illinois, in accepting 1952 Research Award 
of Kappa Tau Alpha national journalism scholarship fraternity, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, May 1953. 











Methodological Improvements 
In Readership Data Gathering* 


BY ROBERT L. 
LESLIE A. 
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BELDO 


Substantial savings in time and money are made possible through 
the use of more effective data gathering and recording systems 
developed over the last eight years in the Research Division of 
the University of Minnesota School of Journalism. Dr. Jones is 
director of the division and Dr. Beldo is assistant director. 





@ THE NEWSPAPER READERSHIP SUR- 
vey is one of the most frequently-used 
and well-established of the quantitative 
research techniques in mass communi- 
cations study. Since Gallup’s? initial 
article in the March 1930 issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, literally thou- 
sands of readership surveys have been 
conducted by a variety of investigators 
representing academic, commercial and 
institutional research agencies. 

The literature on readership survey 
methodology, however, is rather scanty, 
considering the long tenure of the basic 
recognition or aided recall method. 
Fewer than 30 articles on readership 
surveys—an average of about one a 
year—have appeared in the QUARTERLY 
since Gallup’s initial publication. Of 
these only a few have been concerned 
with seeking improvements in data-elic- 
iting and data-recording techniques. It 
appears that most readership research- 
ers still follow the field techniques set 
forth in Gallup’s pioneering article, al- 


*Support for this methodological research in 
newspaper readership has been generously pro- 
vided by basic research grants from the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 

' George Gallup, ‘“‘A Scientific Method for De- 
termining Reader Interest,”” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 7:1-13 (March 1930). 
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though several voices have been raised 
calling for rather drastic revision of the 
traditional readership study process. 
Bigelow,” for example, has made a num- 
ber of suggestions to improve what he 
calls “an old tool, relatively speaking, 
and in the light of present day research 
standards, a little blunt.” 

This article is an account of progress 
made in developing improved and flex- 
ible field and analysis techniques for 
readership studies by the Research Divi- 
sion of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, over a period of 
eight years. These developments fall 
into three “eras,” related to advances 
made in methodology under the three 
directors of the Research Division at 
Minnesota.* The first era can be called 
the “anti-crayon” era; the second, the 
“mark-sense” era; and the most recent, 
the “pre-coded” era. 

It is acknowledged that parallel ad- 
vances in data-recording methods may 
have been made elsewhere, but no de- 
tailed account of this has been found 


? Charles L. Bigelow, “Some Suggested Refine- 
ments in Newspaper Readership Studies,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 25:309-53 (Dec. 1948). 

*Ralph O. Nafziger (1944-49), Charles E&. 
Swanson (1949-52), Robert L. Jones (1952-  ). 
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by the writers in the professional liter- 
ature. 

Among the distinguishing character- 
istics of Gallup’s pioneer method of re- 
cording readership data were the “fresh 
paper” and “crayon” concepts. Their 
application required the readership in- 
vestigator to supply his field staff with 
sufficient fresh copies of the paper be- 
ing assessed so that each respondent 
could be given a new, unmarked copy. 
Reading claims of each respondent then 
could be recorded directly on the news- 
paper itself by lining through the sec- 
tions read with crayon. Gallup’s rec- 
ommendation was as follows: 


A copy of the last issue is used by the 
investigator in the case of each reader. 
The paper is placed before the reader 
and within easy reading distance. The 
investigator marks with a pencil every- 
thing that has been read, a different 
copy being used for each person... 
the investigator gets from the reader a 
yes or no answer in the case of every 
item . . . he draws a line through the 
feature or advertisement only if the 
reader has read it in this particular 
issue.* 


Two rather distinct ways of employ- 
ing the crayon-and-fresh-paper tech- 
nique have been used over the years: 

1. A system which follows the above 
quotation rather closely and requires 
that a mark be made on an item de- 
noting “read” if the respondent says he 
recalls reading some or a “significant 
part” of it. 

2. A system which requires that the 
exact extent of reading within each 
article read be indicated by extending 
a crayon mark from the top of the 
headline to the last line in the story re- 
ported as read. 

It is difficult to see why the first of 
these systems has experienced such lon- 
gevity. It is the essential system used by 


* Gallup, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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the Advertising Research Foundation 
in its Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. It is used also by a number of 
other research organizations conducting 
readership studies.° Despite its long ten- 
ure, the system has a number of short- 
comings. The respondent essentially 
gives a yes or no answer to a general 
“Did you read something in this item?” 
sort of question. This means that only 
one degree of readership is recorded. 
The system does not permit differentia- 
tion between respondents who read just 
a line or two in an item and respondents 
who read all of the material in the item. 
By the use of this system, the initial 
data are recorded in such a way that 
they will have to be pulled off and re- 
entered on tabulation sheets before any 
detailed summarizing can be done. The 
analyst must extract his data by labori- 
ous page-turning and tallying from a 
mountain of individual papers. Gallup’s 
pioneer article says: 


Tabulation of data—there will be one 
copy of the paper for every person 
whose interests have been investigated. 
Necessarily every page of every copy 
must be examined and the data re- 
corded. 


In addition, the system is unwieldy 
for the field interviewer. As Bigelow’ 
has pointed out, the interviewer must 
carry around large, weighty bundles of 
papers, with attendant difficulties of 
keeping them dry and well-organized 
and with the potential embarrassment of 
being mistaken for a news vendor. 


The second of the fresh-paper-and- 
crayon systems mentioned above is use- 
ful only where precisely-recorded data 
are required, such as in investigating 


5 Hometown Readership Studies, Hometown 
Daily Newspapers of the West, Los Angeles; 
The lowa Studies of Newspaper Readership, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

* Gallup, op. cit., p. 8. 

' Bigelow, op. cit., p. 352. 
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depth of reading.* Most readership find- 
ings are reported to study sponsors in 
proportional terms. These terms are 
nearly always percentages of people in 
the sample who read each article to 
some degree. Rarely do sponsors need 
data on depth of reading measured to 
the nearest fraction of a column inch, 
and rarely do study sponsors need data 
in terms of arithmetic means. Unless 
data on precise depths of reading are 
desired or unless quantitative expres- 
sions in cardinal numbers of amount 
read are needed, there is no necessity 
for indicating carefully with crayon 
lines the precise amount of reading ac- 
complished by each respondent. 


THE ANTI-CRAYON ERA 


Experience resulting from use of the 
traditional method in several surveys at 
Minnesota highlighted the various short- 
comings of the original methods and led 
the Research Division in 1945 to re- 
vamp its field procedures. 

A first step in improving upon the 
pioneer method was to set up and use 
marked master copies of the survey is- 
sue of the newspaper. One master copy 
was given to each interviewer for gath- 
ering field data. This replaced the pro- 
cedure of having a fresh copy of the 
paper for each respondent. Items on the 
master copy were numbered in a sys- 
tematic way page by page. 

A second step was to devise a stand- 
ardized data sheet, numbered to corre- 
spond with items on the newspaper 
page, on which respondent reading 
claims could be recorded. Putting these 
two steps together into a system permit- 
ted the interviewer to record responses 
in the field directly onto the same data 
sheet which was used later in analyzing 
results of the study. Compared with the 


’ Wilbur Schramm, “Measuring Another Di- 
mension of Readership,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
24:293-306 (Dec. 1947). 
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old system, one complete step in con- 
verting respondent answers in the field 
to final tabulations was eliminated. In- 
terviewing time also was saved. A 10 to 
20 percent reduction in time required 
to secure data from respondents was 
typical. 

Along with the system of using 
marked master copies of the paper and 
corresponding numbered data sheets, 
another early change in technique at 
Minnesota was the adoption of a three- 
degree system of recording readership. 
This replaced the two extremes dis- 
cussed above of recording only whether 
or not a person “read some” or, on the 
other hand, recording readership down 
to the last line. The degrees chosen were 
“seen,” “read any,” and “read all,” and 
a simple way of indicating degree of 
reading for each item was worked into 
the standardized data sheet. 

For news items, “seen” readership is 
defined as reading at least the headline 
of an item, but not so much as the com- 
plete lead. For advertising matter and 
for picture cutlines, “seen” readership 
involves having looked at or glanced at 
the material. Any substantial amount of 
advertising or cutline reading is record- 
ed as “read any.” For news items, “read 
any” readership is defined as reading 
the headline of an item and at least the 
lead paragraph. “Read all” is defined as 
complete or virtually complete reader- 
ship of news, picture cutlines or adver- 
tising items. Pictures, sketches and car- 
toons with no text are recorded with 
only a “seen” degree of readership. 

An illustration of a marked master 
copy of a newspaper page and of a cor- 
responding standardized data-recording 
sheet can be seen in Figures 1a and 1b. 

Three immediate benefits resulted 
from abandoning the original Gallup 
data recording system and adopting the 
techniques listed above: 
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1. Field convenience—The physical 
chore of interviewing was made easier, 
and interviewing time per respondent 
was reduced. 


2. Obtaining optimum degrees of 
readership—A three-way classification 
of readership (seen, read any, read all) 
provides an investigator certain anal- 
ytic possibilities which «re denied by a 
one-degree statement of readership.® 


* Ralph O. Nafziger, “The Reading Audience,” 
in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), Communications in 
Modern Society (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1949). 
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Further, data are not unnecessarily and 
uneconomically refined. 


3. Speed and convenience of analysis 
—One complete step in the data-han- 
dling process was eliminated. Analysis 
time, therefore, was reduced and fewer 
opportunities for error arose. 


THE MARK-SENSE ERA 


Once the essential shift in field tech- 
nique was made from recording re- 
sponses on the newspaper itself to re- 
cording them on a prepared data sheet, 
the way was cleared for still further 


FIGURE la 
Readership Scoring Sheet 
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FIGURE Ib 
Marked Master Copy of Newspaper Page 
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FIGURE 2 
Standard IBM Mark-Sense Card 


FIGURE 3 


Mark-Sense Card Especially Prepared* 
for Use in Readership Studies 
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advances in method. The next develop- 
ments were concerned chiefly with im- 
proving the way field data were record- 
ed so that data analysis, primarily, 
might be expedited. 

Successful experience on the part of 
opinion polling agencies’® with mark- 
sense IBM cards indicated that this 
system perhaps could be adapted to 
readership data recording. Essentially, 
the mark-sense system of recording 
data replaces sheets of paper, which 
comprise the ordinary ballot or data 
recording form, with a special kind of 
IBM card. When used for mark-sens- 
ing, the IBM card is divided into 27 
columns, each as wide as three columns 
on the standard IBM card. Responses 
are marked with special electrographic 
pencil directly onto spaces printed on 
the card. In the case of readership 


surveys, marking is done by interview- 
ers in the field at the time of the inter- 
view. Each space on the card has a 


particular meaning, corresponding to 
designations given to the columns and 
rows by the study planner. When the 
cards are assembled at the conclusion 
of field work, they are fed to a machine 
which automatically punches the cards 
wherever a mark has been made. The 
cards are then ready for IBM sorting, 
counting or tabulating. 


This system can do away with most 
of the hand tabulation activity usually 
associated with analysis of readership 
surveys. Readership counts for items 
can be compiled on the counting sorter 
at the rate of 400 to 450 cases per min- 
ute instead of at the much slower and 
more laborious hand counting rate. 

Careful planning is imperative in us- 
ing this system, however, and high 
precision at the point of recording the 


N. L. Gage and H. H. Remmers, “Opinion 
Polling With Mark-Sensed Punch Cards,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 24:88—91 (1948). 
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respondents’ statements is especially 
essential. 

Usually it is necessary to print up 
special IBM mark-sense cards which 
clearly label the meaning of each col- 
umn and each space. This is particu- 
larly important in the complex matter 
of recording readership. Figure 2 shows 
a standard blank mark-sense card, use- 
ful for many purposes, but too “open” 
for easy use in recording readership 
results. 


Figure 3 shows the special IBM card 
prepared for use at Minnesota. This 
shows how the basic mark-sense card 
can be specially treated to increase its 
usefulness in recording readership re- 
sponses. 


It should be clear from the format of 
Figure 3 that every IBM card repre- 
sents a newspaper page. This is analo- 
gous to pages being represented by 
every block in the form shown in 
Figure la. In using this data collecting 
scheme, interviewers are given a set of 
envelopes, each containing as many 
cards as there are pages in the reader- 
ship issue. Each envelope is marked 
with a different case number, corre- 
sponding to the case numbers on the in- 
terviewers’ assignment sheets. 

At the time of securing reading 
claims from the respondent, the inter- 
viewer uses her special pencil to fill in 
on each card the respondent’s sex and 
case number, the number of the page 
being reported on, and the degree of 
readership of each item mentioned by 
the respondent. No marks are made, of 
course, for items where no readership 
is claimed. 

After several trials using this system, 
it was found expedient to relieve the 
interviewer from the task of marking 
entries in the spaces for sex, case num- 
ber, social activity, age, job level, poli- 
tics, etc., each time that a different card 
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(page) was used. It was decided to use 
one “master card” per respondent on 
which these data would be recorded. 
This “master card” was the first one 
placed in each case-numbered envelope 
and was carefully stamped for identifi- 
cation. This change meant, operation- 
ally, that the interviewer had only page 
number markings and item readership 
markings to keep straight throughout 
the interview. Later, for analysis pur- 
poses, personal data from the master 
card could be gang-punched into each 
readership card for a particular re- 
spondent. Rapid sorting of readership 
cards according to various respondent 
characteristics could be accomplished 
after the gang-punching, allowing valu- 
able readership breakdowns to be made 
rapidly. 

This mark-sense system was, in the- 
ory, a considerable advance in reader- 
ship recording methodology. In actual 
usage, however, certain difficulties came 
to light. Chief among these was clumsi- 
ness of the system at the point of inter- 
viewing. Interviewers reported that they 
often fell behind a respondent as he 
reported his reading claims. This diffi- 
culty was most severe in moving from 
page to page. The interviewer often 
had to slow down the respondent in 
order to mark the cards properly. The 
interviewers complained that the visual 
task imposed upon them in recording 
the data correctly on the congested sur- 
face of the card was quite severe. The 
brief case which interviewers had to 
carry, so that a quota of case-numbered 
envelopes could be kept separate, was 
heavy and bulky. In summary, reaction 
to this system by the field staff was 
quite poor. 

The analysis staff also had certain 
difficulties, although the system should 
have benefitted them greatly. An exten- 
sive job of editing was required on 
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many of the cards when they were 
turned in. Marks often were not precise- 
ly within the designated small spaces on 
the card. In such instances an editor 
was obliged to re-mark these spaces. 
Unless corrected, these “approximate” 
marks would have resulted in many mis- 
punchings by the automatic punching 
machine. These “approximate” marks 
apparently reflected difficulties in the 
field in keeping pace with respondents. 
Now and then a card would be turned 
in minus a page number marking. This 
often rendered the card useless, since it 
could be a record of readership on any 
one of several dozen pages. Despite 
reasonable care, cards often became 
soiled, bent and roughed up in the field, 
and these had to be re-copied by edi- 
tors before being sent in for punching. 


Another difficulty with the mark- 
sense card is that to use it as a com- 
bined data-recording and automatically- 
punched data analysis form, one is lim- 
ited to 27 columns of data. Any addi- 
tional punching must be done by hand 
and must be “detoured” around the 
columns allocated across the card for 
readership marks. The analyst, there- 
fore, had difficulty in exploiting the full 
value of an IBM card system. 

Final evaluations of the mark-sense 


technique justify the following general- 
izations: 


1. The mark-sense technique placed 
an undue burden on the field staff. A 
system retaining the assets of machine 
analysis but which would lighten the 
task of the field interviewers would be 
desirable. 


2. Many of the theoretical gains of 
a mark-sense system for data analysts 
were offset by the necessity for detailed 
editing and by the need to duplicate a 
portion of the cards. A system which 
would reduce the editing, reduce the 
number of rejected cards, and permit 
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conveniently pre-planned exploitation of 
a full IBM card would be a decided 
advance. 


THE PRE-CODED ERA 


Two fundamental changes in data 
recording methods converted the mark- 
sense system into the present “pre- 
coded” system of securing readership 
data. 

1. The first change was to set up a 
ballot-type readership recording sheet 
as the field data recording form to re- 
place the mark-sense card. The sheet is 
pre-coded for item number (1-35) and 
degree of readership (seen, read any, 
read all). It contains space for record- 
ing readership of four newspaper pages, 
a maximum of 35 items to a page. 
Similar in basic plan to the form illus- 
trated in Figure la, the pre-coded field 
data-recording form is shown in Figure 
4. 
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2. The second change was to adopt 
the standard 80-column IBM card as 
the fundamental analysis form instead 
of the mark-sense card. 

Use of the data-recording sheet 
shown in Figure 4 and the standard 
IBM card to record data is straightfor- 
ward. Before interviewers are sent into 
the field, pages and items of the news- 
paper on which readership is to be ob- 
tained are prominently marked in col- 
ored pencil, pages in blue, items in red. 
If the paper contains many pages, say 
50 or more, a series of pages, if each 
contains few items, may be combined 
into a single “page” and given the same 
“page” number. The effect of this is to 
cut down the number of forms that the 
interviewer has to carry. Combining 
pages is particularly applicable to suc- 
cessive pages of display advertisements, 
to pages of classified advertisements and 
to pages in the Sunday supplements. 


FIGURE 4 
Pre-Coded Readership Recording Sheet 





TO INTERVIEWER: 


Pace C1] 


Each block of symbols below represents one page of the 
readership issue of the newspaper. 
for each page on which the respondent has read anything. 
Enter the page number at the top of the block and then 
indicate for each item read the degree of readership by 
circling the "seen," "any," or " 
anything on this sheet for item numbers which the res- 
pondent has not reads 


Use a separate block 


1" symbol. Do not mrk 





1 
seen 
any 
all 


16 
seen 
any 
all 


31 
seen 
any 
all 


2 
seen 
any 
all 


17 
seen 


any 
all 


32 
seen 
any 
all 


IZ 
seen 
any 
all 


13 
seen 
any 
all 


1h 
seen 
ary 
all 


15 
seen 
ary 
all 


any any 


all 


2h 25 28 
seen 
any 


all 
3 


seen 


any 
all 


27 
seen 
any 
all 


29 
seen 
any 
all 


bh 
seen 
any 
all 


30 
seen 
any 
all 


LS 
seen 
any 
all 


any 
all 


39 


any 


Lo 
seen 
any 
all 


h2 
seen 
any 
all 


any 


all all 





Pace () 





i 2 
seen seen s 
any any any 


q 
seen 
any 


> 
seen 
any 


6 
seen 
any 


qT 
seen 
ary 


e. 
een 








Le 


seen 
any 


9 
seen 
ary 


10 
seen 
any 


iu 
seen 
any 


 — 
seen 
ary 


13 
seen 
any 


pan 
seen 
any 


pL 
seen 
any 
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Along with the marked copy of the 
newspaper, a loose leaf notebook is set 
up as a field kit for the interviewer. All 
instructions, identification cards, quota 
sheets and expense forms are put to- 
gether in one section of the notebook. 
Questionnaires and readership record- 
ing sheets are put into the notebook 
case by case, and tabs bearing the case 
numbers assigned to a particular inter- 
viewer are affixed to the first page of 
each set of materials. Pencils, maps and 
other materials are put into a pocket 
inside one cover of the notebook. The 
neat and manageable package that re- 
sults is far more convenient that the un- 
wieldy bundle of newspapers or the 
brief case full of mark-sense cards 
which were required in earlier surveys. 


In the field, the interviewer’s task of 
recording data is now less burdensome. 
When the respondent indicates that he 
has read something on a given page, 
the interviewer records the page num- 


ber at the top of the data recording 
sheet and checks in the appropriate 
squares all items the respondent has 


” 46 


“seen,” “read any,” or “read all.” Com- 
pared with the cumbersome marking of 
a fresh copy of the newspaper or with 
the painstaking blackening in of spaces 
on mark-sense cards, recording re- 
sponses on the pre-coded readership 
scoring sheet is rapid and simple. 
When the data recording sheets the 
interviewer turns in have been edited, 
readership responses are punched into 
standard IBM cards. A “master card” 
is prepared for each respondent from 
questionnaire data. This card records 
personal characteristics, media use and 
responses to attitude and opinion items. 
These responses can be transferred 
from the master card to appropriate 
columns on each readership card 
through gang-punching. The readership 
cards then are run on the sorter and 
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tabulator to secure basic readership fig- 
ures, and the master cards are run to 
provide frequencies of response to vari- 
ous alternatives in questionnaire items. 
Material gang-punched into the reader- 
ship cards then permits more elaborate 
runs to be made so that breakdowns of 
readership by any grouping of respon- 
dents on which data are available can be 
made. If space permits, summary read- 
ership counts may be entered on these 
cards during later phases of the analy- 
sis, or new cards containing summary 
data may be punched. 


Results from application of the pre- 
coded system have been encouraging. 
Over a thousand readership interviews 
have been completed this year by the 
Research Division with this system. The 
field and statistical staffs have endorsed 
it enthusiastically, stating that it is a 
definite improvement over any of the 
previously-used methods. In addition, 
efficiency of readership surveys has 
been increased substantially. Close 
checks on the method show that final 
data are obtained at least 30 percent 
faster and with greater accuracy than 
before. This time advantage is secured 
even though every card punched is veri- 
fied by a check puncher. Errors made 
by the original puncher, however, are 
very few in number—fractions of one 
percent. Clear and systematic pre- 
coding contributes to this result. The 
punching of readership responses and 
other data onto the cards now provides 
for quick, accurate and inexpensive 
breakdowns of readership data by vari- 
ous classifications of respondents. Data 
storage, too, is now more easily man- 
aged. Readership data and other useful 
information are permanently stored in a 
series of compact, readily accessible 
IBM cards. Any check on readership 
figures or any additional analyses can 
be easily and quickly accomplished. 
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SUMMARY 


YW FEW STUDIES ARE REPORTED WHICH 
focus on improvements in data-gather- 
ing and data-recording techniques in 
newspaper readership studies. Many re- 
searchers continue to use the old Gallup 
system, which involves marking reader- 
ship claims of each respondent with 
crayon on a “fresh copy” of the paper. 
This system is clumsy in the field and 
yields data in a form which makes 
analysis slow and difficult. 

A series of innovations has been 
instituted at the University of Minne- 
sota to improve data gathering tech- 
niques and to speed up analysis. Im- 
provements found most effective in- 
clude: 

1. Elimination of the fresh-copy 
and crayon-marking approach, substi- 
tuting instead a marked master copy of 
the paper and a pre-coded readership 
recording sheet. These changes permit 
use of a tidy notebook-form readership 
kit which makes the field task much 
more manageable for interviewers. 


2. Elimination of hand tabulation 
through use of IBM cards as the basic 
data analysis forms. One IBM card is 
punched for each page or combination 
of pages of the paper on which any 
reading is done by a respondent. 


3. Provision for gang-punching data 
on media use and personal character- 
istics into the same cards containing 
readership data. Summary counts indi- 
cating special reading patterns also can 
be gang-punched into each card. This 
allows easy runs of readership data 
against all breakdowns which the study 
permits. 


Use of a mark-sense card system of 
recording readership was found to be 
impractical in several ways, but served 
as a transition system from the pioneer 
method to the present one. 


Substantial savings in study costs and 
in analysis time are possible through 
use of these more effective data-gather- 
ing and data-recording systems. 





“I find myself wondering if there have been any really well-managed 
newspapers among those which have gone under. I have thought about 
this a good deal and it seems to me that all of those which have failed, or 
sold out, or which have been merged, have been the victims either of bad 
business management, short-sighted news and editorial policies, or plain, 
ordinary backwardness in meeting the needs of the communities in which 
they published. 

“Some of these papers might have saved themselves by prompt and effec- 
tive action in eliminating waste. And there can be incredible waste in run- 
ning a newspaper. Some newspapers have bought features they didn’t need 
and didn’t use. Some have insisted on keeping multiple wire services—and 
then tried to cut costs in the newsroom and the composing room. What 
good are two or three wire services and then only one man to edit them? 
Some newspapers running on thin margins have wasted thousands of dollars 
spending money to influence advertisers, giving expensive parties, buying 
expensive blocks of tickets. . . . 

“Are these items any more defensible than the featherbedding fostered by 
workers’ organizations? I think not.”—-NORMAN Isaacs, managing editor, 
Louisville Times, in address at annual News Executives Conference, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, May 8, 1953. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey & A. G. Park 


How the Chinese Reds Transfer 
Mass Grievances into Power 
BY FREDERICK T. C. YU* 


The propaganda policy of Communist leaders in China today is 
based on the theory that economic reforms must be accompanied 
by a political indoctrination program which stimulates mass 
action against “enemies,” both internal and external. Procedures 
are controlled by a powerful propaganda machine. 





@ ONE OF THE MOST TRULY IMPOR- 
tant features of Communism in China 
is the manipulation of propaganda as 
an instrument of power or a method of 
control. The Red masters in Peking do 
not run the nation merely by coercion 
or violence through police and firing 


squad; they have always depended upon 
their “propaganda forces” to facilitate 
the tasks of the Party leadership and to 
mobilize the minds and effort of the 
population. 

In Communist China the word 
“propaganda” has a meaning entirely 
different from its use in America. It is 
generally impossible to delimit precisely 
the field of propaganda in Communist 
China, because it ranges from elemen- 
tary education to agricultural produc- 
tion and encompasses all vehicles of hu- 
man expression and every possible 


*The author is a research associate in the De- 
partment of Asiatic Studies of the University of 
Southern California. He was formerly a part-time 
instructor in the School of Journalism of the State 
University of Iowa, where he received his M.A. 
in Journalism and Ph.D. in Mass Communications. 
Dr. Yu’s article is summary of a part of a 
larger study made under the direction of Dr. 
Theodore H. E. Chen, head of the Department 
of Asiatic Studies of the University of Sothern 
California, to whom the author is indebted for 
valuable suggestions and criticism. 


means of influencing attitudes, includ- 
ing even violence. 

Several features of the Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda need to be pointed 
out: 

First, propaganda in Communist 
China is not a sporadic and momentary 
phenomenon but an institution of great 
importance in itself. It is a continuous 
and highly organized activity carried on 
by men whose role as propagandists is 
persistent and thoroughly formalized. 
Unlike the Nazi propaganda, which was 
mainly the job of Dr. Goebbels and his 
political machine, propaganda in Com- 
munist China is not merely the respon- 
sibility of the Party’s Department of 
Propaganda but is regarded as the task 
of all Party members. In other words, 
every Party member is a propagandist. 
It is formally written in the Constitu- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party 
that a Party branch, or “cell,” has four 
main duties, the first of which is “to 
carry on propaganda and organizational 
work among the masses of the people.” 

Second, the Chinese Communists 
take a serious attitude toward propa- 
ganda. The term propaganda is still in 
popular disrepute in many quarters in 
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the English-speaking world. One Amer- 
ican scholar even remarks that “an ef- 
fective way in Anglo-Saxon society to 
insult, belittle, or expose a man is to 
call him a propagandist.” But in Com- 
munist China the same word is used by 
Party members with all respect and dig- 
nity. This contrast cannot be explained 
entirely by a difference of language or 
culture, and there is more than a mere 
matter of semantics involved. In his 
speeches and writings Mao Tse-tung 
often refers to propaganda as “one of 
the great traditions of the Party” and 
urges every Party member to engage in 
propaganda work “in all places and at 
all times.” 


Third, Chinese Communists make no 
distinction between propaganda and 
education. They are both regarded as 
“methods of persuasion.” According to 
the Communist viewpoint, school teach- 
ers, journalists, writers, novelists, play- 
wrights and all other “cultural” workers 
are propagandists in the sense that they 
should all perform the same “sacred 
duty,” that is, “to propagate truth to the 
masses of people, to educate them and 
to organize them.” The “sacred truth,” 
the Communists claim, means Marx- 
ism-Leninism and Mao’s ideology, and 
nothing else. 


Finally, propaganda in Communist 
China is more than the elucidation of 
ideas. It would be erroneous to believe 
that Communist propaganda is just a 
colossal sales promotion campaign in 
which the product is ideological. The 
Communist propagandists aim not only 
at ramming into the minds of the mass- 
es the Communist line of thought; they 
also want to incite or arouse people to 
spontaneous action. In other words, agi- 
tation or call to action forms an impor- 
tant part of the Communist propaganda. 
This point should be clarified since 
Lenin took pains to distinguish care- 
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fully between propaganda and agita- 
tion,! but these two are often recog- 
nized by the Chinese Communists as 
one and the same thing. However, the 
hyphenated expression of “propagan- 
dist-agitator” is sometimes used in the 
Chinese Communist literature. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE THEME 


Although propaganda has become 
practically omnipresent in the social life 
of China and makes use pf subtle and 
diversified techniques, all Communist 
propaganda emphasizes one fundamen- 
tal concept: class struggle, which is the 
real essence of Marxism-Leninism and 
Mao’s ideology. The central purpose of 
propaganda, as the Chinest Commu- 
nists put it, is “to awaken, heighten and 
sharpen the class consciousness of the 
masses,” from which the real strength 
or power of the regime is supposed to 
generate. 

Indeed, the whole course of the Chi- 
nese Communist revolution is a “class 
struggle,” or as the Communists choose 
to say, a “political warfare.” Ai Ssu- 
ch’i, referred to in Time magazine as 
“No. 1 Brainwasher in Communist 
China,”* expressly states that “politics 
is nothing but a centralized form of 
class struggle,” and that “the fundamen- 
tal content of the Party’s political task 
is to raise the level of consciousness of 
the revolutionary class. . . .”8 

This interpretation follows exactly 
the theories of Marxism-Leninism. 
Class consciousness is, for Marx, the 
basis of political consciousness. But 


*For a detailed discussion on the distinctions 
between propagandists and agitators, see Alex 
Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia (Cam- 
— Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. 194— 

? Time, May 26, 1952, p. 41. 

8 Ai Ssu-ch’i, Historical Materialism — Lectures 
on History of Social Development (Peking: 
Workers’ Publishing Co., 1951), pp. 83-6. (Note: 
This paper makes liberal use of the Chinese- 
language materials provided by the Human Re- 
sources Research Institute for a research project 
at the University of Southern California.) 
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Lenin further develops the idea—and 
this is perhaps Lenin’s greatest contri- 
bution to the propaganda of Marxism 
—that class consciousness left to itself 
becomes entirely bound up in the “eco- 
nomic struggle” and will be confined to 
a mere “trade-unionist” consciousness. 
Therefore, Lenin advocates that this 
class consciousness be awakened, edu- 
cated, brought into the battle in a larger 
sphere than the worker-employer rela- 
tions alone and that this task be as- 
signed to an elite group of professional 
revolutionaries, the conscious vanguard 
of the proletariat.‘ 

Vice-Chairman Liu Shao-ch’i, the 
No. 2 man in Communist China, sum- 
marizes the ideological basis of propa- 
ganda as follows: 


With us, therefore, everything is de- 
pendent on and determined by the peo- 
ple’s consciousness and _self-activity, 
without which we can accomplish noth- 
ing and all our efforts will be in vain. 
. . . When the masses are not fully con- 
scious, the duties of Communists . . 
in carrying out any kind of work is to 
develop their consciousness by every ef- 
fective and suitable means. This is the 
first step in our work which must be 
done no matter how difficult it is or how 
much time it will take. 

Only when the first step has been 
taken can we enter upon the next step. 
In other words, when the masses have 
reached the necessary level of con- 
sciousness, it is then our responsibility 
to guide them in their action—to guide 
them to organize and fight. When this is 
brought about we may further develop 
their consciousness through their ac- 
tions. This is how we lead the masses 
step by step to fight for the basic slo- 
gans of the people as put forth by our 
Party.5 


To understand this concept of class 
is to understand the real spirit of Chi- 


*See Jean-Marie Domanach, “Leninist Propa- 
ganda,” in Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 
1951. 

5 Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1950), pp. 57-8. 
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nese Communist propaganda. Take, for 
instance, the much-publicized Land Re- 
form in Communist China. Many know 
that Land Reform is an important eco- 
nomic policy of the Chinese Commu- 
nists and that it has brought drastic 
changes on the mainland. Few are cog- 
nizant, however, of the fact that the 
real objective of the Communists behind 
Land Reform is mainly political, not 
economic. In his keynote speech on 
Land Reform Liu Shao-ch’i explicitly 
states that “the ultimate objective of 
Land Reform is not purely the relief of 
poor peasants,” but the “elimination of 
the landlord class,” and the “abolition 
of the feudalistic land system.” The 
Communists are deadly against what 
they condemn as “peaceful land re- 
form,” that is, to divide land among 
poor peasants without bloodshed. They 
insist that the elimination of landlords 
must be made only after a systematic 
and fierce tou cheng (or struggle) by 
the peasants. This tou cheng, say the 
Chinese Communists, is the “best form 
of education of the masses.” A leading 
Communist in Shanghai openly admits: 
“Land Reform is a revolution, so far as 
landlords are concerned; it is an educa- 
tional reform, so far as peasants are 
concerned.” 

This is why in every Chinese village 
or town when Land Reform is carried 
out, the Communist propagandists have 
to “teach” the peasants to hate the land- 
lords, to organize mass “accusation 
meetings” where every peasant has to 
“pour out his grievances” against land- 
lords “in tears and anger,” to execute 
landlords before the eyes of peasants 
and to hold big, noisy rallies celebrating 
the “success” of Land Reform. All these 
methods, according to Communist prop- 
agandists, are essential in the “elevation 
of class consciousness to a_ higher 
level.” 
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THE PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


The Peking regime has at its com- 
mand one of the largest and perhaps 
most powerful propaganda machines in 
the world. It has direct control over all 
media of communications and a big 
force of “propagandists.”* Conscien- 
tiously administered and vigorously 
utilized, this propaganda machine brings 
the largest number of Chinese people 
into direct and close contact with the 
Party. 


The motor of this propaganda ma- 
chine is the Department of Propaganda 
of the Chinese Communist Party. It is 
directly under the Party’s Central Po- 
litical Bureau. No detailed information 
is available about the working of the 
Department because it seemingly pre- 
fers to remain in the background. Lu 
Ting-i, director of the Department, 
makes few public appearances and is 
not widely known to the Chinese peo- 
ple. Yet the great power and authority 
of this Department are apparent even 
to a casual reader of Chinese newspa- 
pers. The long arm of the Department 
reaches all the way from interpreting 
the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism to 
answering simple questions from a 
worker in a small factory; from decid- 
ing policies of national newspapers to 
criticizing some obscure “blackboard 
news bulletins” in a tiny village; from 
controlling an army of propagandists to 
coordinating the activities of all the 
government propaganda agencies. 

The Department operates through 
three major channels. One is the Party 
itself. There are propaganda depart- 
ments or committees maintained in 
every Party organization at all levels, 
central, regional, provincial, municipal 
and local. Under these departments are 


®Jen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily, Peking), 
Jan. 3, 1953. This daily is the official mouthpiece 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 
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the “nationwide propaganda networks,” 
which extend to each individual in 
China and affect the words and 
thoughts of all. 


The Department’s second channel of 
operation consists of the government 
agencies under the Committee of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs of the 
Government Administration Council. 
There is the Press Administration, 
which controls all newspapers and ra- 
dio stations in the country, manages the 
New China News Agency, the only offi- 
cial pipeline of information for all 
newspapers on the Chinese mainland 
today, and directs foreign propaganda. 
There is the Publications Administra- 
tion, which puts out books and period- 
icals as well as comic books considered 
“correct” and “healthy” by the Party 
and which prevents “undesirable” read- 
ings from appearing before the Chinese 
reading public. There is the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs, supervising all art and 
literary activities in the country. The 
Ministry of Education has control over 
all universities, schools and all pro- 
grams of adult and informal education. 

The Departments third channel of 
operation is formed by the so-called 
“mass organizations,” such as the Re- 
sist-America Aid-Korea Association, 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 
New Democratic Youth Corps and 
thousands of others. These are the or- 
ganizations through which the Party 
maintains its closest and most extensive 
contacts with the population, and 
through which the Party is able to carry 
out its program in the name of the 
“people.” Everyone in China today has 
to belong to some kind of “mass organ- 
ization.” For those who are employed 
there are the occupational organiza- 
tions—a teachers’ union or milkmen’s 
union, as the case may be. For the chil- 
dren there are the “Youth Pioneers 
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Corps.” Even a retired man who stays 
at home has to join at least a “citizen’s 
group” or his “neighborhood group.” 
An extremely important feature of 
these organizations is the principle of 
activism. It is not enough for a person 
to join an organization; he must play 
an active role in carrying out the organ- 
ization’s functions and tasks that are 
mapped out by the members but under 
the “advice” and supervision of direct- 
ing Party workers. 

The harmonious performance of 
propaganda by these three kinds of or- 
ganizations is achieved by the Party’s 
shrewd system of interlocking directo- 
rates, in which a few Communist lead- 
ers at any level in the Communist or- 
ganizational structure, hold concur- 
rently leading positions in the Party, 
the government and the important 
“mass organizations.” All these organi- 
zations are welded into a monolithic 
unity highly responsive to direction and 


control exerted from above by the 
Party. 


PROPAGANDA NETWORKS 


In January 1951 the Chinese Com- 
munists launched a gigantic project of 
setting up a permanent stable propa- 
ganda machine within the Party which 
would radiate into the masses and guide 
them along the line of orthodox policy. 
This project is what is known as the 
“propaganda networks.” “Propagan- 
dists” are installed in every Party 
branch or “cell” and “reporters” are ap- 
pointed in all directing organs of the 
Party at various levels. Under this sys- 
tem, a “propagandist” is not just an or- 
dinary regular worker in the Party’s 
propaganda department or the Army’s 
propaganda troupe, who puts up pos- 
ters or gives street-corner shows. A 
“propagandist” of a “network” is one 
who is supposed to be constantly carry- 
ing on propaganda and agitation among 
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the people in his environment by simple 
popular means. Not all the “propagan- 
dists” are on a full-time basis; many of 
them are non-Party members holding 
regular jobs in factories and stores or 
working on farms. They are all instruct- 
ed, however, to carry out propaganda 
duties whenever and wherever possible. 

According to an official directive is- 
sued by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the duties of 
a “propagandist” are as follows: 7 

1. To use simple and popular forms 
to propagate and explain to the people 
current and international affairs, policies 
of the Party and government, and “mod- 
el experiences” of the masses of people 
in production and other works; 

2. To refute current reactionary ru- 
mors and erroneous ideas prevailing 
among people; 

3. To stimulate or agitate people to 
obtain “model experience” in order to 
accomplish their tasks in an aggressive 
manner; and 

4. To report conditions among the 
people regularly to higher Party organs, 
so that they may decide on adequate 


content and methods of propaganda in 
different periods. 


In December 1951 the official Peo- 
ple’s Daily in Peking asserted that there 
were already 1,920,000 “propagandists” 
in the country.* The same paper recent- 
ly made the unauthenticated claim that 
the number of “propagandists” reached 
3,790,000 in 1952.° 

The daily tasks of a “propagandist” 
are not specifically prescribed by Party 
authorities; they vary in different places 
and at different times. The main prin- 
ciple to be followed by all propagan- 
dists is that all propaganda activities 
must be closely related to the tasks or 
works of people who form the audience 
of the propagandist. All propagandists 

7 Hsin Hua Yueh Pao (New China Monthly, 
Peking), Vol. III, No. 3 (Jan. 1951), pp. 507-9. 

SJen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily, Peking), 


Jan. 1, 1952. 
* Ibid., January 3, 1953. 
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are encouraged to find their own meth- 
ods of propaganda to achieve the goals 
prescribed by the Party. In a book en- 
titled How to Be a Propagandist,'® put 
out by an official publishing company 
in Peking, more than 50 propagandists 
tell of their own experiences in propa- 
ganda and recommend methods with 
which they have experimented success- 
fully. For instance, a 51-year-old prop- 
agandist who works in a railroad fac- 
tory at Dairen carries out his duties by 
planting propaganda in his daily con- 
versation with co-workers. The follow- 
ing story is one of the many which this 
propagandist relates to illustrate his 
propagaada method: 


One Foot in the Puddle 


It was still dark at an early dawn 
after rain. Workers on their way to the 
factory were walking on a narrow street. 
Without paying too much attention, one 
worker stepped with one foot into a 
puddle of muddy water. He was angry 
after he pulled his foot out of the mud. 

I (the propagandist himself) hurried 
to him and asked: “What happened?” 

“Damn it! I fell in the puddle!” he 
replied with anger. 

“I just had a fall too and I surely 
cursed well!” 

“Whom did you curse?” 

“I cursed the American devils.” 

“Why do you curse the American dev- 
ils for your fall?” 

“If the American devils had not in- 
vaded us and bombed our Northeast, 
would we have to have protection from 
air raids and always be in a black-out? 
We would have our street lights lit until 
morning and then we wouldn’t fall or 
step into puddles. Whom do you think I 
should curse besides those damn Ameri- 
can devils?” 

I (the propagandist) immediately 
added: “If I could curse them to death, 
I would surely curse them all day long 
in my home. But cursing alone won't 


1% Editorial Department of the People’s Publish- 
ing Co. (ed.), Tsen Yang Tso Hsuan Ch’uan 
Yuan (Peking: People’s Publishing Co., 1951). 

4 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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help. This means that we should put 

more effort into production.” 

At this point, the muddy factory 
worker said: “You're right.” 

In addition to the many “propagan- 
dists,” there are thousands of the so- 
called “reporters,” who, as regulated by 
the Party’s Central Committee, are 
“propagandists of a higher rank and 
therefore are directing personnel of 
propagandists.” 1? Forming the army of 
reporters are secretaries and responsible 
Officials of the Party’s committee at all 
levels from a district in a county to the 
province, and Party members holding 
responsible positions in government 
agencies at corresponding levels. Every 
“reporter” is required to make a polit- 
ical report at least once every two 
months before a large gathering of rep- 
resentatives of the masses of people. 
Subjects and major points of the con- 
tent must be approved in advance by 
the secretary of the Party’s committee 
to which the “reporter” belongs. After 
delivering a speech or completing a 
speaking tour, the “reporter” is expect- 
ed to submit a report of his talks and 
the reactions of the audience to the 
secretary of his committee, who is re- 
sponsible for a careful examination of 
all such reports and offering any assis- 
tance or guidance necessary to guaran- 
tee that the work of “reporters” is al- 
ways of an approved nature. 

There were about 75,000 “reporters” 
in Communist China in 1952, if an of- 
ficial announcement of the Party is to 
be believed.’* In Taiyuan, a city of me- 
dium size, there were more than 200 
“reporters” in 1951, and in an eight- 
day period, these “reporters” made 625 
reports to a total audience of 70,963. 
Group discussions were also organized 
after every report and a claim was made 


2 Jen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily, Peking), 
July 13, 1951. 
13 [bid., Jan. 3, 1953. 
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that an estimated 74,500 persons par- 
ticipated in such meetings in the city.™* 


The reason for this system of “propa- 
gandists” and “reporters” can be easily 
explained. The Party apparently recog- 
nizes that since most of the “propagan- 
dists” are ordinary Party members or 
“activists,” whose words might not be 
accepted as authoritative by the people, 
their work must be reinforced by Party 
leaders who are more likely to com- 
mand the respect of the common peo- 
ple. This function is served by “report- 
ers.” On the other hand, since the 
“propagandists” work among the people 
day in and day out, they are expected 
to create a climate among the masses 
which will make it easier for the “re- 
porters” to consummate the conquest 
of people’s minds. Furthermore, since 
both “reporters” and “propagandists” 
are under the supervision of the Party’s 
committees at various levels, the De- 
partment of Propaganda of the Central 
Committee is, on paper at least, in a 
good position to control and direct all 
propaganda activities. 

The introduction of the system of 
propaganda networks changes consider- 
ably the social life of the peasants, fac- 
tory workers and other people of lower 
social levels. Perhaps never before in 
their lives have these people been so 
persistently persuaded to do things, at- 
tend so many meetings, sign so many 
“pacts” and act so “voluntarily.” For 
instance, in a ten-day period from July 
10 to July 20, 1951, in Chaosan, a small 
county in Kwangtung, there were 8,085 
grievance-telling accusation meetings 
including 1,347 mass meetings and 
6,738 small-group meetings. On the 
average, every inhabitant was exposed 
to at least three such meetings.*> This 


4 Ibid., Feb. 16, 1951. 
% Nan Fang Jih Pao (Southern Daily, Canton), 
Sept. 10, 1951. 
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degree of intensity of propaganda cov- 
erage is probably unparalleled in the 
history of the modern world, with the 
possible exception of Soviet Russia. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 


Methods or techniques of Communist 
propaganda are numerous and subtle. 
For the purpose of mass indoctrination 
or “re-education,” hsueh hsi (meaning 
learning or study in Chinese) along 
with criticism and self-criticism is ex- 
tensively used. So far as mass agitation 
is concerned, the working formula 
seems to be what the Chinese Commu- 
nists call “to transform grievance into 
power.” This means to explore the peo- 
ple’s grievance or hatred and turn them 
into a driving force against the defined 
enemies of the Party. 

Mass Study Movement. Immediately 
after the Chinese Communists estab- 
lished the new Peking regime in 1949, 
they launched a nationwide “study 
movement” which has become the 
Party’s most important means of indoc- 
trination. Everyone in China has to 
“learn” or “ study.” In Peking all gov- 
ernment workers spend one and a half 
hours every morning in study.’® One of 
China’s best hospitals, the Peking Med- 
ical College Hospital, has to close its 
out-patient department on Friday after- 
noons “in order to strengthen political 
study.” 77 Factory workers have “to take 
advantage of the off-hours” to “study;” 
students have to “study” in addition to 
their regular studies. Even white-haired 
college professors have to “study from 
the beginning” under the guidance of 
Party members. 

The word hsueh hsi or “study” has a 
meaning entirely different from what it 


‘© Ta Kung Pao (pro-Communist daily in Hong 
Kong), April 15, 1952. 

1 A formal announcement of the hospital pub- 
lished in the Kuang Ming Jih Pao (daily news- 
paper in Peking), Nov. 26, 1951. 
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used to mean in China or anywhere 
else. It no longer means learning or 
study in general. In Communist China 
today it means mainly one thing: to 
study Marxism-Leninism and Mao’s 
Thought. Actually, “study” means to 
“reform” the minds of men. This proc- 
ess of mind-reform is often referred to 
in the Communist literature as “polit- 
ical education” or “liberation of 
thought.” A succinct expression is 
“brain-washing” or “brain-cleaning.” 
The people are urged to “study,” to 
eradicate all “reactionary” and “feudal” 
ideologies, to “hate, despise and con- 
demn imperialist America,” “to appre- 
ciate, follow and love Russia,” to co- 
operate and help in whatever task is 
assigned by the government and, above 
all, to accept as truth Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and Mao’s ideology. 


Regardless of the Communist inter- 
pretation of “study,” to study or learn 
is to gain knowledge. The question here 
is what knowledge do Chinese Commu- 
nists want the people to acquire. It is 
important to note that Chinese Com- 
munists have a very different concep- 
tion of knowledge. Asks Mao: 


What is knowledge? From ancient 
days down to the present time, there 
have only been two kinds of knowledge: 
one is the knowledge of the struggle in 
production; the other is knowledge of 
the class struggle, including the knowl- 
edge of national struggle. Is there any 
other type of knowledge? No. Natural 
science and social science are simply the 
crystallization of these two kinds of 
knowledge. . . .78 


Thus class struggle and production 
constitute the major content of the 


“mass 
words, 


study movement.” 
the 


In other 
Chinese people are to 


%Mao Tse-tung, “Reform in Learning, the 
Party, and Literature,” in Cheng Feng Wen Hsien 
(Ideological Remoulding Documents) (Hong 
Kong: New Democracy Publishing Co., undated), 
p. 12. 
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“study” how to succeed in the class 
warfare and how to produce more or to 
do a better job in one’s own field. 


Generally, people “study” in small 
groups. The main forms of “study” are: 
(1) reading of assigned documents and 
(2) informal discussion. The guiding 
principles for informal discussion are 
(1) to integrate realistic situation with 
the documents and (2) if possible, to 
relate problems of oneself to the docu- 
ments or questions under discussion. 
Everyone has to talk because “all erro- 
neous ideas have to be exposed.” This 
is generally the first step in any study 
program. Then well-staged accusation 
meetings or complaint meetings are con- 
ducted, when the Party members feel 
that the people are “psychologically 
prepared” for such meetings. Then 
more discussions and more readings are 
done. The final step in a study program 
is to ask each participant to write a 
“study conclusion” or “thought conclu- 
sion.” Such a conclusion is not simply 
to put down what one has learned from 
the assigned readings or discussions. It 
is a self-confession exposing one’s “er- 
roneous ideas and crimes” in the past 
in the light of the Communist ideology. 
In the indoctrination institutions such 
as the People’s University in Peking, 
one’s fate is to a large extent deter- 
mined by his thought conclusions. He 
can be offered a job or approved for 
graduation if his conclusions are ac- 
cepted; otherwise, he is recommended 
for further study or “to study anew.” 

The “mass study movement” has al- 
ways been closely integrated with the 
other “mass movements” such as Land 
Reform, Resist-America Aid-Korea, 
suppression of “counter-revolution- 
aries,” and the recent “three-anti” and 
“five-anti” movements, directed against 
the “corrupt and reactionary elements 
in the society.” The fundamentals of 
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Marxism-Leninism, Mao’s Thought and 
the important policies of the regime are, 
of course, always included in the cur- 
riculum of study. Since the Korean 
War, the study of “American imperial- 
ism” has become a major topic at all 
times. At the time when these lines are 
written, the “germ warfare waged by 
the American imperialists” is the center 
of attention in the anti-America studies. 

Two important methods of the Chi- 
nese Communists in political indoctri- 
nation are criticism and self-criticism. 
In principles and methods this system 
of criticism and self-criticism is no dif- 
ferent from what is known as kritika 
and samokritika in the Soviet Union.?® 

The reasons for the employment of 
criticism and self-criticism by the Chi- 
nese Communists are easy to find. In 
the first place, by asking the people to 
expose themselves to mutual criticism 
or self-criticism the Party is in a posi- 
tion to obtain a general picture of the 
ideological as well as sentimental state 
of the people. This is important to the 
Communists because, according to their 
strategy and tactics, the Party “must 
never run too far ahead of or lag too 
far behind mass thinking.” Secondly, 
criticism and self-criticism are power- 
ful weapons against an arch foe of the 
Communist society, namely, individual- 
ism, which is a traditional character- 
istic of the Chinese people. Individual- 
ism, according to the Communists, is 
closely related with such ideologies as 
liberalism, heroism and western democ- 
racy, none of which can be approved 
by the Communists. The Chinese people 
by tradition have the craving for face 
and are not accustomed to exposing 


1 For a description of the methods of criticism 
and self-criticism by the Chinese Communists, see 
Edward Hunter, Brain-Washing in Red China 
(New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1951). _ 

For a discussion on criticism and self-criticism 
in Soviet Russia, see Alex Inkeles, op. cit., pp. 
194-222. 
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their defects or to subjecting themselves 
to criticism in public. This system of 
criticism and self-criticism is designed 
to destroy all the individualistic charac- 
ter of a human being and make him 
entirely subject to the social group. A 
pro-Communist professor in Shanghai 
writes: “Toleration of egoistic individ- 
ualism would be tantamount to throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery.” 2° 

Communist Formula of Mass Agita- 
tion. “To transform grievance into 
power” has now become a working 
formula for all Chinese propagandists. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole course of the Communist propa- 
ganda is based upon the manipulation 
of the psychology of hatred or griev- 
ance. The Communists depend upon 
this psychological element of grievance 
to make the masses realize that they 
are an oppressed or exploited class and 
to prepare them to fight the class war. 
The accusation meetings or “grievance- 
telling meetings” are often referred to 
by the Chinese Communists as the 
“self-education in class consciousness” 
and the “best, living education to ideo- 
logically distinguish between enemies, 
allies and ourselves.” 2 

Designed to manipulate the mass 
sentiment to the favor of the Party, all 
accusation meetings are dextrously con- 
trolled and staged with precise coordi- 
nation. The Chinese Communists gen- 
erally follow two main principles in ex- 
ploring the people’s grievances: (1) to 
transform personal hatred into public 
or mass hatred, and (2) to transform 
individual hatred into class hatred. The 
operational pattern of the accusation 
meetings is indeed very simple. Every- 


2 Chen Ren-bing, “New China’s Thought Re- 
form Movement,” China Monthly Review (Shang- 
hai), Vol. 122, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), p. -7. 

21 Ch’ang Chiang Jih Pao (Yangtze Daily, Han- 
kow), July 14, 1951. 
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one in the group is asked first to tell 
about his life, family and work. While 
a person is doing the story-telling, the 
propagandist or cadre is careful to note 
the highlights of each person’s grudges 
and grievances. Comes the accusation 
or complaint meeting and the “aggres- 
sive elements” or “activists,” already 
carefully briefed by the propagandists, 
start to “pour out their bitterness.” In 
the meantime, the propagandist or 
cadre begins to “dig out the root of 
bitterness” of the people in his group. 


This is to convince the people that 
their suffering is not because of fate, 
but because of the Kuomintang “reac- 
tionaries,” the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, 
the landlords, the secret agents of 
Chiang Kai-shek, feudalism and, most 
important of all, “American imperial- 
ism.” The propagandist knows exactly 
when to demonstrate his own anger and 
contempt to suit the mood of the crowd. 
He may shed tears when a peasant tells 
of his daughter raped by a landlord; he 
may shout for revenge when a work- 
man reports his brother’s death inflict- 
ed by the Kuomintang police. After a 
few such meetings the propagandist 
usually succeeds in getting the group to 
shout for revenge against the “exploit- 
ers” and thus creating a state of mass 
hysteria. When this stage is achieved, 
the mass movement is pushed one step 
further: to actually attack the “ene- 
mies.” In Land Reform, this means the 
open trial or execution of landlords; in 
factories and mines, this means the pun- 
ishment of undesirable foremen or offi- 
cials; and in schools, this calls for dem- 
onstrations or parades. 


Since the Communist revolution is 
interpreted basically as a class struggle, 
the Communists play up the inequalities 
between classes in order to make the 
masses realize that they should fight 
against the exploiting classes represent- 
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ed by “feudalism” and “bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie” at home and “American 
imperialism” abroad. 

It goes without saying that there are 
few completely contented human beings 
in the world and that there are fewer 
such persons in China. Social injustice, 
economic misery and outworn tradi- 
tions are sufficient to produce, with or 
without outside instigation, recalcitrant 
feelings among the people in a country 
like China. When given a proper outlet, 
these suppressed feelings can generate 
a tremendous power, although they 
often lead to disastrous or terrifying re- 
sults. Moreover, these Chinese Commu- 
nists have developed a system “to dig 
out the root of bitterness of the people” 
and to make the people “struggle” 
against the defined “enemies.” They in- 
tensify the tensions that exist among 
the people; they create tensions that do 
not exist. By this system the Chinese 
Communists have turned wives against 
husbands, sons against parents, and stu- 
dents against teachers. 


CONCLUSION 


There is little doubt that one of the 
assets of the Chinese Communist Party 
is its propaganda and, as things stand 
today, the Party has staked rich claims 
on the use of this weapon to hold in line 
the entire population. Several general, 
tentative conclusions can perhaps be 
made with regard to this form of social 
control. 

The Communists possess an ideology 
which possibly has a tremendous appeal 
to many people, particularly to those 
who dream of a better world, those who 
feel hopeless or desperate, those who 
feel that their lot could be improved by 
a class struggle against those more for- 
tunate than themselves. They have a 
creed in which the hard core of the 
Party members believe fanatically, and 
which they are spreading with mission- 
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ary zeal. They have at their command a 
mammoth propaganda machine, which 
controls all the avenues to the human 
mind. They have a seemingly effective 
system to transmit the messages from 
Peking and the doctrinal formulas of 
the Party to every segment of the Chi- 
nese population. Employing many crude 
methods of communication and placing 
the greatest emphasis on daily face-to- 
face contact between the masses and 
propagandists, this system greatly mini- 
mizes the handicaps of illiteracy, poor 
communications and insufficient press 
activities. Lastly, they have carefully 
thought out and shrewdly utilized many 
tactics to transform “grievance” into a 
“driving force,” to compel the masses 
to follow the Party. 

This is not to say that Communist 
propaganda is without serious flaws. In 
fact, there are many weaknesses of 
propaganda that are candidly reported 
in the Communist press. For instance, 
the Communists frequently complain of 
the lack of interest in propaganda on 
the part of both the people and the 
“propagandists.” They also admit that 
not all their propagandists are effective, 
although the number of propagandists 
is great. Only recently, the Communists 
still complain that the people “misun- 
derstand” Soviet Russia and “lack firm- 
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ness” in opposing “American imperial- 
ism.” 

In conclusion, it is perhaps important 
to point out that while propaganda is a 
powerful instrument of social control, it 
is subject to definite limitations. One in- 
herent limitation is that no matter how 
it is used, “propaganda does not change 
conditions, but only beliefs about con- 
ditions, and it cannot force the people 
to change their beliefs but can only per- 
suade them to do so.” ?? When one com- 
pares the content of Communist propa- 
ganda with the actual conditions of life 
on the Chinese mainland today, he is 
bound to ask how long the Chinese peo- 
ple can live on glittering slogans and 
sweet promises in the face of shortage 
of housing and food. How can the Party 
teach the people to despise the “oppres- 
sion” in traditional China when they 
are allowed very little freedom today? 
How can the people be taught to scorn 
bureaucracy when a new type of tyr- 
anny is developed by the Communists 
themselves? Finally, how long can a 
population be expected to continue 
trading today’s sacrifices for tomor- 
row’s promises? 


22 Daniel Lerner, “Effective Propaganda: Con- 
ditions and Evaluation,” in Daniel Lerner (ed.), 
Propaganda in War and Crisis (New York: 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 1951), p. 
346. 





“It must be remembered that these apparently dichotomous and absolute 
[personality] types [authoritarian and equalitarian] are not ‘real,’ but that 
they emerge from statistical analysis, i.e., that they are syndromes of corre- 
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ally prejudiced’ and the ‘psychologically prejudiced’ are important. How- 
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Press Scholars of Nine Nations 
Agree to Coordinate Research 


BY PHILIP F. GRIFFIN* 





¥> IT IS POSSIBLE TO BE ENTHUSIASTI- 
cally optimistic about the three-day 
international congress of press scholars 
held late in May under the auspices of 
the Institute of Press Science of the 
University of Amsterdam. And prob- 
ably such enthusiasm is justified. The 
meeting brought together professors 
and practitioners representing six na- 
tions of the Western World and com- 
petent spokesmen for two others. Thus 
some kind of a review was given to to- 
day’s press and to the problems of edu- 
cation for and about the press in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Western Germany, Indonesia, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 


Two constructive actions of almost 
unlimited advantageous potential were 
taken by the group. Its members ac- 
cepted and made tentative plans to im- 
plement a UNESCO offer to aid in the 
international exchange of information 
and in the coordination of research. 
They also voted to establish an inde- 
pendent liaison bureau to be under the 
direction of Professor K. Baschwitz, 
director of the Amsterdam Institute. 


The Amsterdam bureau proposes an 
ambitious plan of action that may be 


*Mr. Griffin is an associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of California, Berkeley, 
who was an American delegate at the Conference 
afranged in May through the efforts of Professor 
K. Baschwitz, director of the Institute of Press 
Science, University of Amsterdam. Professor 
Griffin spent the winter and spring in England 
while on leave of absence studying the provincial 
newspapers of Britain. 


more likely to succeed on a regional 
basis, especially amongst the Nether- 
lands-West German-Austrian group, 
than on a broader international scale. 
For one thing, Professor Baschwitz is a 
capable and at the same time a properly 
adventurous scholar in the Germanic 
tradition, who made himself a fugitive 
from the Nazi state by, amongst other 
things, his opposition to the Goebbels 
schemes. For another, the Amsterdam 
plan of coordinating a socio-psycholog- 
ical study of the press with an institute 
for the training of working journalists 
seems to fit well into the needs in Aus- 
tria and Germany as they are seen by 
Martinides of Vienna, Dovifat of Berlin 
and Hagemann of Munster. 


But the activities of the Amsterdam 
bureau ought, in my mind, to attract 
the attention and participation of jour- 
nalism scholars everywhere. These are 
its fields of endeavor: 


1. The exchange of information 
about newly published materials. 


2. The circulation of data regarding 
research planned and in progress. 


3. The establishment of machinery 
for the coordination of common re- 
search projects and the solution of mu- 
tual research problems. 


4. Maintenance of a translating ser- 
vice to aid in the circulation of precis, 
or in some cases of entire reports, of 
research studies. 
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5. The establishment of an instru- 
ment for the construction of an inter- 
national bibliography which is to in- 
clude an attempt to regularize classifi- 
cation and reference systems. 


V> BOTH ACTIONS TAKEN AT THE CON- 
gress remain for the present nomina- 
tive; their significance must depend 
upon what scholars of journalism and 
related subjects on a truly broad inter- 
national basis do to transform these 
resolutions into facts of scholarship. 
And even as the congress proceeded to- 
ward these actions, two long-known 
hindrances to a genuinely international 
accomplishment made their appearance. 

The first of these is the absence of an 
international professional language. 
The situation at present is that the most 
careful speaker can not be sure that his 
intentions are clearly understood even 
by a listener ordinarily competent in 
the language of the speaker. Transla- 
tion, and especially multilateral trans- 
lation, is of little help, for the adjust- 
ment that needs to be made is a seman- 
tic rather than a purely linguistic one. 
This semantic adjustment can be ef- 
fected only at the expense of diverting 
the debate, or breaking it down entire- 
ly. Moreover, this lack of a common or 
translatable language occurs not only in 
nomenclature about the press, but in 
many areas of the more formal social 
sciences as well. 

The second hazard to an internation- 
al scholarship regarding the press is the 
failure of all of us to understand in any 
real sense the essential differences in 
the rationale of press systems not our 
own, nor the significances of these dif- 
ferences. Both barriers to the realiza- 
tion of the purposes declared by the 
Amsterdam resolutions become ironic 
as one realizes that it is only by the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the 
resolutions that the hazards themselves 
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may be overcome. The latter appears 
to be the most ominous barrier. Only 
when we recognize that press functions 
are our universal subject, and that these 
functions may be performed differently 
to meet the special needs of different 
audiences or the accomplishment of 
different objectives, may we expect to 
make progress in the construction of an 
acceptable and understandable interna- 
tional language. 


V> TO THIS VISITOR FROM THE UNITED 
States, the scholars of Western Europe 
seem to have made at least one im- 
portant start toward the development 
of such a common point of view. In the 
Netherlands, Western Germany and 
Austria, and perhaps to a lesser degree 
in Belgium and France, it is apparently 
agreed that the word “press” refers to 
the functions of mass informing and 
mass persuading, and that the letter- 
press, the radio microphone, the cam- 
era and the television tube are regarded 
as machines by which these functions 
are performed, albeit with some differ- 
ence in technique and in effect. 

But at the same time this visitor 
wonders and worries about the dichot- 
omy of instruction which separates the 
student of the press and the practition- 
er of its function. It seems to him that 
in this day of almost instantaneous 
transmission of accounts of actions, 
ideas and incidents, the reporter casts 
his shadow across every news room and 
editorial office in the world, and that 
not the sub-editor, nor the leader writer, 
nor the editor can escape him. Nor can 
the reader. 

Amongst those nations in which uni- 
versities undertake a systematic study 
of the press, America is probably the 
one in which the reporter is best under- 
stood. Certainly one of the contribu- 
tions which we can and should make to 
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More Jobs, Better Salaries 
For 1953 Graduates 


BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN 


In the most extensive survey of its kind yet made, 52 out of 60 
schools reported that jobs are more plentiful than graduates and 
that salaries compare fairly well with those in other fields. Mr. 
Duncan, who serves as News Notes editor of the QUARTERLY, is 
professor of journalism at the University of Oregon. 





UNEMPLOYMENT WAS NO PROBLEM 
for the 1953 journalism graduate. Sal- 
ary-wise, he did about as well as the 
average college graduate. 


His kind was fewer in number than 
in 1952 and, further, 24 percent of his 


fellow graduates went immediately into 
uniform. 


That is the picture drawn from a na- 
tionwide survey of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism on employment, 
military service, job demand, job types 
and starting salaries. 

The 100 schools and departments 
listed in the 1953 Editor & Publisher 
International Yearbook were queried 
by the News Notes department of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in June. An 
even 60 of them (60 percent) replied. 

Available jobs outnumbered gradu- 
ates, both this year and last, and by ra- 
tios running from 3—1 to 10-1, said 52 
of the 58 who responded to that ques- 
tion. 


Starting salaries for men ranged from 
$80 per week (two cases) to $45 (one 
case), with a median of $60 and an 
average of $60.22. For women the 
range was from $65 per week (four 
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cases) to $40 (two cases), with a me- 
dian of $55 and an average of $53.54. 


By far the greatest demand for grad- 
uates was in the newspaper field. This 
was true for both editorial and adver- 
tising jobs. Most of this demand was in 
the daily field, with weeklies a close sec- 
ond and leading all other categories by 
more than twice. 


Least demand, on the editorial side, 
existed in television, wire service, mag- 
azines and radio, in that order. In ad- 
vertising, the demand was slowest in tel- 
evision, direct, radio and agency. 


The total number of graduates (bach- 
elor’s and advanced degrees) declined 
from 1,873 in 1952 to 1,670 in the 60 
schools and departments reporting. 
This is a decline of nearly 11 percent. 


Approximately 24 percent of the 
journalism graduates went directly into 
military service, the survey showed. 
The percentage was very nearly the 
same for both years. Thus only about 
1,270 of the 1,670 graduates were 
available to take jobs this year. (Nor 
does this take into account the high at- 
trition rate among the women gradu- 
ates for reasons of matrimony.) 
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TABLE | 


Graduate Employment Survey 
Sixty Schools and Departments (out of 100 Queried) 





Bach. Degree 
Men Women 


Advanced Deg. 


Men Women Total 





. No. graduates, 1952-3* 
No. graduates, 1951-2* 


542 
531 


130 31 
138 21 


1670 
1873 


. No. of year’s graduates 
employed as of June °53 
employed as of June ’52 


303 
363 


851 
1076 


(included ) 
(included ) 


No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1953 1 
Armed Services, 1952 3 


412 
453 


(included ) 
(included ) 


More Graduates 
than Jobs Open 


. What was the “supply-demand” 
situation in your school or dept. 


PS esas donecceve 
Last year? ....cccceees 


. In what type or types of 
of jobs was there the 
greatest and the least de- 
mand for graduates this 


Editorial 
Most 
Newspaper: .(76) 
—Daily .. 44 
—Weekly . 32 
Wire serv. . 


than Grads. 


Least 


(7) 
3 
4 

22 


More Jobs Approximately 


in Balance 


52 4 
52 4 


Advertising 
Most Least 
Newspaper: .(60) (5) 
—Daily .. 40 2 
—Weekly . 20 3 
6 14 


year? 


PR 


12 TV 27 
27 Agency .... 11 
18 22 

5 ne 
— (industrial, retail) 


(teaching, indust. journ.) 


. What was the approximate average starting salary (weekly) for your graduates this 


year? (55 reported) 


Men Women 
$65—40 
$55 


$53.54 





*Includes all graduates during the academic year—not June only. 


Women students are increasing in 
number, the survey revealed—to the 
surprise of no one, it is presumed. Near- 
ly 35 percent of all journalism gradu- 
ates were women in 1952-53, as com- 
pared to approximately 30 percent the 
previous year. 

According to this survey, average be- 
ginning salaries in journalism are still 
slightly below those in other fields. 


Average starting pay offered by non- 
manufacturing companies in 1953 was 
$62.50 per week, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
(This figure is for regular bachelor-de- 
gree graduates.) Thus, the journalism 
average of $60.22 (for men*) is close 
to the national average. 


*The NICB figures do not distinguish between 
men’s and women’s salaries. 
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TABLE 2 


Salient Figures and Percentages 
(60 Schools and Departments of Journalism) 





1952-53 1951-52 





Total graduates (men, women—bachelor and advanced degrees) 


(Decline 1952-53: 10.8%) 
Women graduates, total 
% of total 
Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees 
% of total 
Women graduates, advanced degrees 
% of total 
Advanced-degree graduates, total 
% of all graduates 
Graduates entering military service 
% of all graduates 
Graduates employed as of June? 
% of all graduates 


1670 1873 
552 
29.5% 
531 
30.9% 
21 
13.2% 
159 
9.3% 
450 
24.0% 
1076 
57.0% 





1Some respondents apparently interpreted “employed as of June” to include military service; most 
did not. Those who did appeared to be consistent for both years. 
?The survey was mailed during June, thus the figure for 1953 does not reflect placement activities 


for the entire month. 


College graduates did notably better 
in the manufacturing industries. Here 
the average (for A.B. degree) was $71 
per week. 

Holders of engineering degrees com- 
mand premium pay, according to the 
NICB. They averaged $74 per week in 
the non-manufacturing jobs and $77 in 
manufacturing. 

Regional differences in beginning 
salaries in journalism showed up in the 
survey figures, although the data must 
probably be regarded as insufficient. A 
definite pattern of higher salaries in the 


Midwest and West, respectively, and 
lower pay in the South and East seemed 
evident. 

Forms were sent to the 100 schools 
and departments of journalism listed in 
the 1953 Editor & Publisher Interna- 
tional Yearbook. Replies included in 
this tabulation were from the following 
universities and colleges: 

Alabama, Brigham Young, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Denver, Florida, Fresno 
State, Houston, Idaho State, Illinois, 
Iowa State, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kansas State, Kent State, Kentucky, 


TABLE 3 
Regional Salary Differences 





East 
(8 reported) 


Men Women Men 


South 
(15 reported) 


Midwest 
(19 reported) 


Women Men 


West 
(13 reported) 


Women Men Women 





Range $62-50 $55-47 $70-45 
Median $56 $50 $60 
Average $56.75 $49.80 $59.26 


$60-40 
$52 
$51.46 


$80-52 
$65 
$64.10 


$65-50 $75-5S0 
$60 $60 
$59.54 $59.54 


$6545 
$50 
$52.91 
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Lehigh, Lincoln (Mo.), Long Island, 
Louisiana State, Maine, Marquette, 
Maryland, Michigan State, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana State, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Northwestern, 
Oklahoma Baptist, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rutgers, St. Bonaventura, San Jose 
State, Simmons, South Dakota State, 
Southern California, Southern Metho- 
dist, Syracuse, Tennessee, Texas, Texas 
A. & M., Texas Christian, Texas State 
College for Women, Texas Tech, Tulsa, 
Utah State, Wayne, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, and Wyoming. 


Integrating Foreign Language 
With Journalism Programs 

4 MANY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
of journalism are affiliated with liberal 
arts colleges within their universities, or 
at least derive a large part of their own 
enrollment from the liberal arts college. 
The college, in turn, usually controls 
the requirements for the degree being 
earned by the journalism student, and 
among these requirements is usually 
one calling for the completion of one 
or more years of study in a modern 
foreign language beyond the high 
school level. 

Some journalism administrations have 
undertaken to obtain a waiver of the 
language requirement for their majors 
in liberal arts colleges. At the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, after considering this 
possibility, it was decided instead to 
integrate the language requirement as 
far as possible with the general educa- 
tional objectives of the School of Jour- 
nalism—in effect, to try to make more 
meaningful the argument in favor of 
language study, that it acquaints the stu- 
dent with some culture and civilization 
beyond his own. By “integration” with 
was meant the attempt to motivate the 
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study of the language by journalism 
students by relating it as closely as pos- 
sible to some aspect of journalism or 
news. The language departments at the 
University of Nebraska have cooperated 
wholeheartedly in this experiment, and 
the results of the first two years of trial 
have been definitely encouraging. 


The experiment consists of two pro- 
jects—one for students in the second 
semester of their first year of language 
study, the other for students completing 
the second semester of their second or 
final year of language study. The pro- 
jects are intended to help the student 
utilize the language facility he has ac- 
quired to that point—that is, the pro- 
ject for the second-year students de- 
mands a proportionately higher degree 
of language use. Assignments are kept 
fairly flexible and are intended ultimate- 
ly to embrace several areas of study in 
which the student may be doing work 
at the same time; for example, the 
project may combine his semester’s 
work in courses in language, journalism, 
political science and literature or 
history. 

The first-year project consists of a re- 
search paper comparing the content and 
news treatment of a specific foreign 
newspaper with that of an American 
newspaper of similar character. The stu- 
dent is asked, first of all, to clip samples 
of news stories, photographs with their 
cutlines, features and columns, adver- 
tisements and all other types of reading 
matter in the foreign newspaper. Each 
sample is pasted to a separate page of 
the final report and the student types 
his translation on the same page. The 
rest of the report consists of (1) an 
evaluation of the foreign newspaper as 
a whole in comparison with an Amer- 
ican newspaper of similar size; (2) a 
report on the writing style in the news 
stories, features, etc. in the foreign 
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newspaper in terms of language idiom, 
comparison of the journalistic writing 
with the literary style of the country, 
etc.; (3) a comparison of the treat- 
ment of specific current news (e.g., the 
Korean truce negotiations) in the for- 
eign mewspaper and the American 
newspaper of the same date—this may 
lead the student to the study of the edi- 
torial policy of the newspaper and the 
contemporary political and social con- 
ditions of the country which may affect 
the way news has been handled. 


The second-year project, which is be- 
ing tried on a limited scale this spring 
for the first time, is more in the nature 
of a scholarly research paper. Each stu- 
dent is assigned a specific period or 
problem in the history of the country 
concerned (e.g., freedom of the press 
during the last years of the French 
Revolution, the attitude of Mexican 
newspapers toward the United States 
during the reign of Maximilian, the 
press bureau under Bismarck in the 
first German Reich). The student is 
asked (1) to read selections from a 
book in the language studied, on the 
history of journalism for that period; 
(2) to read a number of selections, 
some in English and the rest in the for- 
eign language, on the history of the 
country in general for that period; and 
(3) to consult some contemporary peri- 
odical articles, if possible in the foreign 
language, on public issues for the pe- 
riod assigned. 

This second project is limited, ob- 
viously, by the library resources of the 
university. The University of Nebraska 
is fortunate enough to have, for ex- 
ample, an outstanding collection of ma- 
terials on the French Revolution, so 
that a number of projects can be devel- 
oped in this field. There are also a 
number of library holdings of periodi- 
cals from Germany after both World 
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Wars, which are proving useful for this 
experiment. We also have acquired a 
small but slowly increasing list of for- 
eign journalism histories, and the files 
of such foreign trade and professional 
periodicals as Zeitungswissenschaft, 
Cahiers de la Presse, Etudes de Presse, 
etc., as well as fairly complete files of 
general periodicals such as Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Arbor, etc. We are also 
fortunate in having the experience of 
Dr. Boyd G. Carter, chairman of the 
romance language department and a 
former AP staff member, who has done 
extensive research in the attitude of 
European and Mexican publicists to- 
ward the United States. 


We feel that these experiments in 
language integration for journalism stu- 
dents have a number of advantages. (1) 
There is rather clear evidence that the 
student does get more out of his langu- 
age study when he is given the chance 
to use it as a tool in the further study 
of his major subject, journalism. (2) 
When it is possible to tie in the project 
with other courses in social studies, 
this benefit of motivation is correspond- 
ingly widened. (3) The student be- 
comes familiar with some rudiments of 
academic research which can be adapt- 
ed in some cases of the backgrounding 
of news stories in advanced reporting 
and editing classes. (4) Upon this 
foundation of experience in using the 
foreign language while he is studying 
it, we feel free to assign subsequent 
foreign language readings in later jour- 
nalism courses (e.g., comparative jour- 
nalism, press law, etc.) and encourage 
the student to go on using the language 
after he has completed the formal study 
of it—which would seem to be the 
elementary objective of language study 
in the first place! 


WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on ra 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Impact of Teletypesetter 
On Publishing Media* 
@# TELETYPESETTER, REFERRED TO BY 


one competent authority as a “modern 
revolution,” has resulted in many 


changes in both mechanical and edi- 
torial departments of newspapers, espec- 
ially the smaller ones. 

The device, which in effect transmits 
type by tape and automatically acti- 
vates linecasting machines, was devel- 
oped (virtually in its present form) by 


Walter W. Morey in 1928. But it was 
not until the 1950s that TTS started 
taking its giant strides across the pub- 
lishing scene. 

While the Teletypesetter Corporation 
declines to release definite figures, it 
said in February 1953 that 800 news- 
papers were on TTS circuits. Both As- 
sociated Press and United Press have 
converted a bulk of their wires from 
Teletype to TTS. At least 4,000 TTS 
units are in use by newspapers, maga- 
zines, schools and commercial plants in 
this and other nations. 

TTS is making its greatest headway 
among smaller papers. A list of Tele- 
typesetter users issued June 31, 1952, 
included 673 daily newspapers of which 
333, or nearly one-half, have circula- 
tions of 10,000 or less. A late 1952 sur- 


*This report is based upon the author’s thesis 
for the master’s degree at the University of 
Utah. 
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vey by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association shows that 76 per- 
cent of the papers using TTS are in the 
under-50,000 circulation. 


The Teletypesetter impact extends to 
newspaper style and editing practices, 
operational procedures and, labor rela- 
tions. 

For the first time in American jour- 
nalism, newspapers in all sections of the 
nation are moving toward a uniform 
style. This results directly from the na- 
tionwide network of TTS wires which, 
at least for each press association, are 
filed in one style. 

In July 1953, the AP issued a 100- 
page, 12,000-word Style Book which, 
said Editor & Publisher, is “expected to 
become gospel law in hundreds of com- 
posing rooms and on copy desks every- 
where.” * Through 800 letters of com- 
ment from editors, the AP attempted to 
strike a medium between the “Up 
Style” of the East and the “down style” 
of the West. An earlier and much smal- 
ler AP Style Book was patterned after 
the New York Times. 


Use of this first book by AP filing 
editors resulted, for example, in a dras- 
tic style change by daily newspapers 
surveyed in the Pacific Northwest and 
Intermountain area. Questionnaires 


‘Ray Erwin, “New AP Style Book Changes 
Newspaper Copy Very Soon,” Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 86:9, June 8, 1953. 
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were sent to 55 newspapers in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Utah. Eighty 
percent, or 44, responded. 

Significantly, nearly 80 percent of the 
responding editors said they capitalized 
more after they started using TTS copy. 
Despite this claim, 65 percent declared 
that the use of TTS copy did not result 
in a “noticeable change” in style. 

Fifty-five percent reported less style 
uniformity on their papers as the result 
of TTS; 72 percent said the copy desk 
job was easier; 48 percent said new 
TTS duties were balanced by eliminat- 
ing Teletype copy editing; 59 percent 
reported they changed the style of local 
copy to conform with TTS wire style. 

As for publishing operations, the sur- 
vey revealed that TTS-controlled line- 
casting machines turn out 7 to 12 lines 
of type a minute, against an average 
manual output of 3 to 4 lines; opera- 
tor production figures range from 300 
to 750 lines per hour with 375 generally 
accepted as “reasonable output” for a 
“competent operator”; wire services 
move about 475 lines per hour. 
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New problems in labor-management 
relations inevitably have resulted from 
the introduction of Teletypesetter. The 
International Typographical Union 
claims that publishers are oversold on 
TTS and that the device has been used 
as a union-breaking weapon. However, 
through strikes and negotiations, the 
ITU has won scores of contracts giving 
it jurisdiction over TTS processes. 

Neither labor nor management has 
forecast any wholesale unemployment 
of printers, although the labor situation 
may become tighter as more and more 
newspapers switch to automatic compo- 
sition. On the editorial side, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild mailed a ques- 
tionnaire and drew replies from 80 pub- 
lishers of 93 newspapers. It found out 
that no one lost his job or was trans- 
ferred as the result of TTS. 

It might be safe to forecast that Tele- 
typesetter will continue to play an im- 
portant part in the graphic arts, at least 
until technology renders it obsolete. 

CLIFTON E. WILSON 
University of Utah 





“We do indeed face a danger from the outside, less I believe than in 


1947, when an armed Russia might have conquered a disarmed Europe and 
America. The danger diminishes; I am one of those who believes that the 
Soviets lost that chance at world domination which they have so long cher- 
ished and that, as after the Napoleonic war when the Czar rode his horse 
down the Champs Elysées and enjoyed a brief moment as the dominant fig- 
ure of the world, the tide has begun to recede. We are not safe yet; we must 
stay armed and increase our strength. In the political field we must enlarge 
our sympathy and step up our efforts to restore economic stability and en- 
courage the legitimate aspirations of all those people who demand, as they 
have a right to demand, their independence of foreign powers. We cannot 
for a moment relax the vigilance that is the price of liberty or diminish our 
passion for the welfare of mankind. 

“But to me and to many others, there is a danger greater than that, which 
comes from the inside: it is the fear of ourselves, the fear of our neighbors 
which has already whittled away a good many freedoms of the individuals, 
a good many of the attributes of man’s dignity for which I am satisfied that 
all men yearn.. . .”—-MarK ETHRIDGE, publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, in Nieman Reports, July 1953. 
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Book Reviews 


Cross, HAROLD L., The People’s Right 
to Know. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. xxiv + 405 pp. 
$5.50. 


% THE NEWSPAPER PROFESSION AC- 
cepts the widely flaunted challenge by 
government and public officials to with- 
hold information from both the press 
and the public. A survey of the denial 
of the people’s right to know indicates 
an alarming manifestation in the devel- 
opment of our republic. As James Mad- 
ison emphasized, “A popular govern- 
ment without popular information or 
the means of acquiring it, is but a pro- 
logue to a farce or tragedy, or perhaps 
both.” 

This challenge is not only an invita- 
tion to the press to battle but as well a 
call to realization by the citizenry that 
secrecy in government deals a crushing 
blow to democratic principles and pro- 
cedures. 


Written by Harold Cross, for many 


years counsel for the New York Herald 
Tribune, the volume may be likened to 
a manual of arms for those who would 
combat news suppression; in fact, it is 
an encyclopedic treatment of rights and 
restrictions in the gathering of informa- 
tion vital to the functioning of the 
American form of government. This 
searching study gives an analysis of 
state and federal statutes, court deci- 
sions, attorney-general opinions and of- 
ficial regulations that determine rights 
of the public and press access to public 
records and proceedings. Expressed in 
understandable English, with a mini- 
mum of legal technics, the book re- 
flects the author’s background not only 
as a member of the New York bar but 
also his service as lecturer on law of the 
press at Columbia University. 
Recognizing the problems in this po- 
litico-journalistic area, the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors spon- 
sored the effort that produced this pro- 
vocative treatment about public infor- 
mation. James S. Pope, executive editor 
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of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
chairman of the ASNE Committee on 
Freedom of Information, wrote the 
foreword. 


In any understanding discussion of 
freedom of the press, two characteristics 
stand out in bold relief, first, that there 
should be freedom from governmental 
restrictions both prior and following 
publication and, second, freedom to re- 
port and comment on governmental ac- 
tivities. Aside from President Jackson’s 
proposal to bar from the mails material 
of “incendiary character” in the 1830s, 
and military censorship during the War 
Between the States, almost a century 
passed without interference with press 
freedom by legal or judicial process; 
editors had little occasion to put on 
their armor. In the current century, 
pressures formed between those who 
favored the ancient philosophy on indi- 
vidual freedom of action and expression 
and those who believed that government 
should endeavor to bring about a soci- 
ety thought desirable by the dominant 
group. 

Newspapers enjoy better access to 
news sources than the individual citi- 
zen. Habits and customs, as well as per- 
sonal relationships between reporters 
and officials, have long been a kind of 
modus operandi in news gathering. And 
many Officials desired favorable public 
relations with members of the press. 
This unofficial and pleasant relationship 
has experienced new facets. There is 
more governmental activity than in the 
nineteenth century; government shows 
more bureaucracy; and there are nu- 
merous powerful tendencies, such as a 
backwash of world trends toward se- 
crecy, growing habits of secrecy and 
censorship flowing from two World 
Wars and a “police action” in Korea, a 
fuller realization of the right of pri- 
vacy, loss of faith on the deterrent ef- 
fect of publicity in relation to crime, 
and advocacy of secrecy in reference to 
juvenile delinquency, seduction, crimi- 
nal conversation, assault with intent to 
ravish, obscene, licentious, and “of- 
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fenses against chastity, morality or de- 
cency.” 

As the author notes, there has been a 
tendency on the part of the press to let 
such adverse trends go unchallenged. 
There has been a heavy increase in gov- 
ernmental secrecy, especially in regard 
to financial dealings between the gov- 
ernment and its citizens; this is notice- 
able in regard to the income tax and, in 
fact, all manner of government receipts 
and expenses. Incidents of suppressions, 
impoundings of records, sealings, trials 
in camera, and statutory authority that 
“You Can’t Print That” abound. 

The question of the right to know is 
resolved into the right to inspect rec- 
ords and proceedings and the right to 
attend proceedings. Records and pro- 
ceedings, as the author shows, are fed- 
eral, state, and official; these may be at 
the federal, state or municipal level. 

Ordinarily the term “record” means 
public records, for the right of inspec- 
tion, in the absence of a statute broader 
in effect, is limited to public records. 
The mere fact that a document or mem- 
orandum made by a public officer is 
deposited or filed in a public place in 
the custody of a public officer does not 
make the record public. The rule at 
common law is that a person may in- 
spect a public record in which he has 
an interest provided his purpose does 
not seem improper or a disclosure 
would not be detrimental to the public 
interest. Inspection may seem absolute 
in theory but it is qualified in practice. 
There is generally no right of inspection 
when the inspection would be to satisfy 
a personal whim or fancy, to engage in 
prying, to create a scandal, to degrade 
another or to injure the public morals. 

It has been held that a newspaper has 
sufficient interest in a public record to 
warrant inspection; there are numerous 
exceptions. 

Newspapers have been relatively suc- 
cessful in litigation forcing officials to 
allow inspection of “public records.” 
In such cases, the extraordinary legal 
remedy of mandamus is used, as ex- 
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plained by the author. Mandamus is an 
action or judicial proceeding of a civil 
nature, prerogative in character, to en- 
force clear legal rights when there is no 
other adequate legal remedy. The issu- 
ance of mandamus is discretionary with 
the court. 

Certain records are clearly not pub- 
lic, particularly those not maintained 
pursuant to law, under the authority of 
law, or as a convenient and reasonable 
mode of discharging a duty imposed by 
law, or not required to be filed or re- 
corded. Records of executive depart- 
ments, not intended as notice but mere- 
ly as evidence of departmental transac- 
tions, are not considered public records. 
Other records in this general classifica- 
tion include diplomatic correspondence 
and police information relating to the 
apprehension and prosecution of crimi- 
nals or persons charged with crime. 
Right of inspection does not obtain rel- 
ative to filed information in public insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals concerning 
patients or inmates. 

Police records present a problem. 
The police blotter is not well defined so 
far as the right of inspection is con- 
cerned. It is clear that the police blotter 
problem needs research and clarifica- 
tion. 

Growth in the activity of the federal 
government warrants mention of the 
five non-inspection doctrines, namely, 
presidential power to refuse inspection, 
executive department immunity, “dis- 
cretionary” remedy, non-public charac- 
ter of federal records, and the doctrine 
of the attorneys general. Under the 
chapter title, 5 U.S.C.A. 22, the author 
discusses the federal provision that “the 
head of each department is authorized 
to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the government of his de- 
partment, the conduct of its officers and 
cierks, the distribution and performance 
of its business, and the custody, use and 
preservation of the records, papers and 
property appertaining to it.” 

How far a court rule against atten- 
dance at judicial proceedings? Ordinar- 
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ily newspapers and the public have ac- 
cess to judicial proceedings. As Prof. 
J. H. Wigmore points out, a trial must 
be conducted in such a way as to allow 
the access of the general public. Yet as 
noted by Andrew A. Bruce in his edi- 
tion of Cooley on Constitutional Law, a 
public trial is not necessarily one to 
which the whole public is admitted but 
one open so that the prisoner’s friends 
and others may watch the proceedings 
to see if justice is fairly administered. 


The People’s Right to Know is a sig- 
nificant sourcebook for both editors and 
lawyers, a beacon for editors who have 
been hampered by official red tape in 
obtaining information for public dis- 
semination through the press and other 
forms of communication. 

This book is a scholarly work, rich in 
background and understanding of the 
vital problems facing the citizen in his 
relation to his government. 

FRANK THAYER 
University of Wisconsin 


COHEN, HENNIG, The South Carolina 
Gazette, 1732-1775. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1953. 
xvi + 273 pp. $6. 


% THIS IS AN ADMIRABLE STUDY OF THE 
South-Carolina Gazette. One can only 
hope that it may inspire similar studies 
of leading papers in other Colonies, for 
which it may well serve as a model. 
The South-Carolina Gazette was the 
first newspaper to be established south 
of Annapolis, and the first long-lived 
paper south of Philadelphia. Statements 
about “firsts” are always tricky, and the 
foregoing disregards the problematical 
Phillips paper, concerning which Dr. 
Cohen gives virtually the same infor- 
mation that is found in Brigham. At 
the time the Gazette was founded, there 
were seven papers in course of publica- 
tion in the Colonies—the four named 
in Dr. Cohen’s footnote from Wroth, 
namely, the Boston News-Letter, the 
American Mercury (Philadelphia), the 
New-York Gazette and the Maryland 
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Gazette; and also Kneeland’s New- 
England Journal, the Boston Gazette 
and Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Suppose we had the Cohen type of 
study of each of these seven papers, 
what a basis for the history of Colonial 
society and culture! 

This book begins with a comprehen- 
sive historical sketch of the South-Caro- 
lina Gazette. This is followed by a series 
of 11 chapters, each of which deals with 
a phase of 18th-century society and cul- 
ture in South Carolina. Each of these 
chapters begins with a brief introduc- 
tory sketch, which is followed by a se- 
ries of “notices” or “first notices” per- 
taining to the subject of the chapter. 
For example, Chapter II deals with 
“Club Life and Societies”; after a three- 
page over-all sketch of the subject, 
there are more than 50 brief extracts 
from the files of the Gazette giving an- 
nouncements or news items about dif- 
ferent clubs or societies. That is, these 
are all “first notices” in the file, and 
subsequent notices are disregarded. In 


chapters like the one devoted to “Sports 
and Pastimes,” there is no point to “first 


” 


notices,” and about two hundred items 
are given under “notices.” Under 
“Books and Booksellers” there are many 
advertisements with the actual lists of 
titles advertised—but never any lists as 
long as some which at times appeared 
in certain Boston and New York papers. 

The volume closes with an extensive 
chapter on “Poets and Essayists” and 
an Appendix which provides biogra- 
phies of the editors of the Gazette. The 
chapter on belles-lettres is reminiscent 
of the final chapter of Miss Cook’s Lit- 
erary Influences in Colonial Newspa- 
pers, 1704-1750. Dr. Cohen’s treatment 
is fuller, but it would be hard for any- 
one to excel the charm and readability 
of Miss Cook’s standard work. 

Politics and commerce are slighted in 
this volume, as outside its scope. The 
work is based on a dissertation per- 
formed at Tulane University. The Ga- 
zette was studied in the unique file of 
the Charleston Library Society, which 
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has now permitted photostatic and mi- 
crofilm copies to be made. 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
University of Missouri 


WILLIAMS, FRANCIS, Transmitting 
World News: A Study of Telecom- 
munications and the Press. Paris: 
Unesco, 1953. 99 pp., illus. $1. 
(Distributed in U. S. by Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27.) 


Y THE LACK OF ADEQUATE SOURCE MA- 
terials is probably one reason for the 
neglect of international communications 
and comparative foreign journalism by 
so many American schools of journal- 
ism. Since Robert W. Desmond’s The 
Press and World Affairs (1937) no gen- 
eral textbook on the subject has ap- 
peared, and reliable writings have been 
so scattered and in so many languages 
that few teachers have felt competent to 
offer courses in this field. 


Unesco has gone a long way toward 
filling the gap, or at least toward mak- 


ing possible the writing of some of the 
texts that are needed. The five massive 
reports on Press, Film, Radio, begun in 
1947 and concluded in 1951, have giv- 
en us a survey of these three media and 
the press agencies in 157 countries and 


territories. World Communications 
(published 1950, revised 1951) con- 
densed some of this data into concise 
and graphic form, and two other vol- 
umes—Legislation for Press, Film and 
Radio and Trade Barriers to Knowledge 
—gave us detail on the legal and regu- 
latory aspects. Mr. Williams, former 
editor of the London Daily Herald and 
governor of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in 1951-52, now fills out 
the picture further with the story of 
international telecommunications. 


The author clearly shows that high 
press rates prevent newspapers and 
news agencies from extending their cov- 
erage to many parts of the world, espe- 
cially to less advanced areas where 
fuller reporting is essential to interna- 
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tional understanding. At the same time, 
smaller or less wealthy papers cannot 
afford to subscribe to basic news ser- 
vices, let alone maintain their own cor- 
respondents abroad. The overall effect 
is to limit the volume and variety of 
world news, particularly background 
information. 

For example, charges made by differ- 
ent countries for similar communication 
services vary by as much as 300 per- 
cent, and it may cost twice as much to 
send news in one direction as in reverse. 
Vast areas lack adequate communica- 
tion facilities, and 45 countries are with- 
out national news agencies. Of these 
countries, 31 have an illiteracy rate of 
more than 40 percent. 

Mr. Williams proposes that at its next 
conference in 1955 the International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU) 
should establish a consultative commit- 
tee to examine the whole question “in 
the light of international interest.” He 
believes this committee should seek to: 


1. Reduce the gap between highest 
and lowest rates and fix uniform charges 
for two-way press traffic. 

2. Obtain uniform rental rates for 
teleprinter networks. 


3. Establish lower charges for cable 
lines jointly rented by two or more 
newspapers or news agencies. 


4. Work for a cheaper and more ex- 
tensive international telephoto service. 

One of his suggestions is bound to be 
highly controversial, but it nonetheless 
deserves thoughtful consideration. It is 
that the major commercial news agen- 
cies of the world should examine the 
possibility of supplying newspapers in 
underdeveloped areas with a summa- 
rized non-profit news service by multi- 
ple address radio. 

An attractive feature of this paper- 
bound volume is a series of pictographs, 
prepared by the Netherlands Statistical 
Foundation, to illustrate disparities in 
press rates and in transmission services. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 
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Ivins, WILLIAM M. Jr., Prints and Vis- 
ual Communication. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. xxv 
+ 190 pp. $8.50. 


% MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT 
prints, and a good deal of it has been 
foggy, amorphous, postured writing. 
Mr. Ivins’ book is like a clean wind that 
blows away that kind of thinking and 
gives us a new and fresh perspective. 

His book takes the word “print” away 
from any snobbish collecting connota- 
tions which limit the field by rarity or 
aesthetic merit and defines it as “an ex- 
actly repeatable pictorial statement.” 
He thus places within the definition not 
only the older techniques of wood-cut- 
ting, hand engraving and etching, but 
also the relatively recent ones of the 
line engraving, the halftone, the photo- 
graph, blueprints, cartoons and pictorial 
advertisements. 

The number of prints that have been 
made as works of art is large, Mr. Ivins 
reminds us, but it is only a fraction of 
the total number created to convey vis- 
ual information, and the latter is of 
course the instrument for mass com- 
munication. Hence the real story of 
prints is not that of a minor form of art 
but the story of the most powerful ac- 
cessary of printers’ type in communi- 
cation between men. 

The book first examines the blocked 
road to pictorial communication which 
confronted man in the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Ivins has no patience with the his- 
torian who glorifies Greek and Roman 
culture and who is so filled with horror 
at what the Dark Ages did not say and 
do that he cannot see what they did say 
and do. He contends that the people of 
the Dark Ages and the early Middle 
Ages were building a culture of tech- 
niques and technologies, a more diffi- 
cult task in his opinion than building a 
culture of art and literature like the 
Greeks and Romans, because it re- 
quires much harder and more accurate 
thinking. 
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When the people of the Middle Ages 
produced the platen press and the type- 
casting mould, he tells us, they had cre- 
ated the basic tools for modern times. 
With these tools they could repeat the 
written word, and it was not long be- 
fore they used the press also for the 
“exactly repeatable pictorial statement” 
in the form of the woodcut. There fol- 
lowed hand engraving, etching and oth- 
er pictorial processes and the road block 
of communication was broken in the 
Fifteenth century. 

In chapters too filled with detail and 
original observation to be encompassed 
adequately in a brief review, Mr. Ivins 
outlines the development of new tech- 
niques in engraving, etching and mezzo- 
tint, the methods of mass-production in 
these processes and the resulting “tyr- 
anny” imposed by such techniques and 
methods of production which eventu- 
ally emasculated the finished product. 
Then the “tyranny” was broken in the 
late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
centuries by a number of things: the 
discovery of ernd-grain wood-engraving 
and of lithography, the first steps to- 
ward the development of photography 
and the introduction of the power print- 
ing press. Later photography and then 
photoengraving relieved the artist of his 
work in producing pictorial statements 
requiring versimilitude. 

The history which Mr. Ivins gives us 
is not new; his way of thinking about it 
and presenting it to us is. But this book 
is more than history; it is a philosophy 
of printmaking as an instrument of vis- 
ual communication. Mr. Ivins has re- 
fused to be intimidated by tradition 
and, sure of his subject, pushes aside 
much “art-school” dicta and dogma. 
The result is a book that will be valu- 
able to anyone interested in the graphic 
arts. It will also provide much sound 
background for anyone interested (as 
we all should be) in the increasing role 
of pictorial statement in mass commu- 
nications in contemporary society. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of lowa 
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WEIGMAN, CARL, Trees to News. Tor- 
onto: McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 
1953. 364 pp. 


®% THIs IS THE STORY OF PHYSICAL OUT- 
reach and mechanical development in 
newsprint production to expedite the 
growth of the newspaper trio—the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the New York Daily 
News, the Washington Times-Herald 
with a combined daily circulation of 
approximately 3,350,000. 


Physical expansion extended the 
Tribune’s Canadian newsprint opera- 
tions from the Thorold paper mill be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario to Shel- 
ter Bay in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and to Heron Bay on Lake Superior to 
secure pulp supply and production fa- 
cilities. Mechanical development in- 
creased the speed of the paper-making 
machines from 510 to 2,000 feet per 
minute, assisting materially in the in- 
crease from 5,713 tons of newsprint in 
1913 to 360,000 tons yearly by 1951. 


Discussions about newsprint produc- 
tion invariably relate the huge capital 
expenditure involved. Trees to News 
tells this graphically in its story of the 
logistical problem of lecating mills 
strategic to pulpwood, hydroelectric 
power, adequate water supply and trans- 
portation facilities. 


This book is in a sense background 
to the film, “Trees to Tribune,” shown 
in many journalism school classes to 
portray the ramifications of newspaper 
production. It is a personalized story of 
problems in newsprint procurement be- 
tween World War I and II and through 
1951. 


It is essentially the story of the busi- 
ness genius of Colonel Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, and his associates who devel- 
oped Ontario paper company and its 
subsidiaries in Canada, producing more 
than 70 percent of the newsprint used 
by the New York-Chicago-Washington 
newspaper trio or about 8 percent of 
the yearly consumption of newsprint in 
the United States. This newspaper group 
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has led the way for other newspapers 
such as the New York Times, Kansas 
City Star, Milwaukee Journal, Chicago 
Daily News, Los Angeles Times and 
others to secure interests in newsprint 
mills and thereby make their supply of 
paper more certain. 

Trees to News is well illustrated with 
halftones throughout the book. The end 
sheets contain maps of the mill areas. 
The appendix gives statistics on news- 
print production and usage from 1913 
to 1951. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


BERELSON, BERNARD and JANOWITZ, 
Morris, editors, Reader in Public 
Opinion and Communication. 2d Ed. 
Rev. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1953. 611 pp. $5. 


® IT IS GRATIFYING TO SEE THAT THE 
Berelson and Janowitz reader has met 
with such approval that this new, en- 
larged edition is needed. For the vol- 
ume provides for researcher and teach- 
er alike a substantial number of what 
have proven to be the most penetrating 
studies of communication theory and 
practice. It serves admirably, along 
with the book of readings, Mass Com- 
munications, as basic material for a 
graduate course in journalism research 
methods. 


This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 100 pages more than the 1950 
edition. The editors have added a new 
section entitled Methods in Public Opin- 
ion Research, and the ten new studies 
in the book deal with three main top- 
ics: problems of research design, prob- 
lems of data collection and problems of 
analysis. The emphasis in this new sec- 
tion, as it is largely throughout the 
book, is on the survey per se. Thus, one 
of the new articles is the much-reprint- 
ed “How Surveys Are Made” by Elea- 
nor E. Maccoby and Robert R. Holt. 


Another addition (which should be 
required reading by every graduate stu- 
dent) is Samuel A. Stouffer’s “Observa- 
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tions on Study Design.” If Dr. Stouffer’s 
remarks are a bit pointed, we all know 
that much material which is supposed 
to be research is so thin that his plain- 
spoken advice might be heeded profit- 
ably in many quarters. 

The thought comes to this reviewer, 
as it must likewise have come to Dr. 
Ralph Nafziger when he reviewed the 
first edition of this book, that the edi- 
tors selected few contributions by jour- 
nalism researcher-educators. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dr. Raymond B. Nixon’s 
definitive study of daily newspaper own- 
ership is the only study by a journalist- 
scholar in the collection. The editors 
state in their introduction that the ma- 
jor criterion of selection was the quality 
of the contribution, but it seems to this 
reviewer that a number of first-rate 
studies about newspapers might have 
qualified in the place of some of their 
selections. 

For example, in the new section on 
Methods in Public Opinion Research 
the editors have given us an article on 
mass-observation methods in Britain. 
Without demeaning the excellence of 
the article, journalism researchers would 
have found far more useful such an 
article as appeared in the Fall 1951 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY by Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Malcolm MacLean Jr. and War- 
ren Engstrom. This article offered val- 
uable tools for interpreting newspaper 
readership data and specifically indi- 
cated the potential use of factor analy- 
sis in journalism research. 

As said, however, at the beginning 
of this review, despite the changes 
which one would desire for it (to con- 
form to one’s own interests in jour- 
nalism research), this volume provides 
basic material which all students of 
mass communication should under- 
stand. If it seems equally clear that a 
book dealing specifically with journal- 
ism research is needed, this in no sense 
detracts from the excellent purpose and 
fulfillment of the Berelson and Jano- 
witz reader. DaviD MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 
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Lee, ALFRED McCCLUNG, How to Un- 
derstand Propaganda. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1952. xii + 281 pp. 
$4. 


PROFESSOR LEE, FOR YEARS A STU- 
dent of propaganda analysis who has 
written extensively on many phases of 
the subject, offers this book in an effort 
“to interpret more popularly materials 
on propaganda analysis, public opinion, 
and mass communications . . .” The 
book is dedicated to writers, editors and 
other specialists who do what they can 
“to fulfill the promise of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” 

The book’s greatest value is in mak- 
ing propaganda, as a subject, more un- 
derstandable to intelligent laymen who 
have not become versed in the complex 
technicalities of the subject. The author 
makes good use of the “we” and “you” 
approach, and he fills the book with 
numerous illustrations of specific propa- 
ganda situations. 

After two introductory chapters on 
“The Struggle for Your Mind” and on 
“A Consumer Perspective on Propa- 
ganda,” Professor Lee examines in de- 
tail six approaches to propaganda analy- 
sis: (1) content, (2) personnel, (3) 
communicational, (4) organizational, 
(5) motivational and (6) over-all ap- 
proaches. While this listing is somewhat 
technical, the chapters of the book cov- 
ering each are well-organized and high- 
ly readable. 

The author seeks to give his non-aca- 
demic reader a feeling of encourage- 
ment about propaganda. “With a little 
persistence, courage, and curiosity,” he 
says, “we can do a lot with the aid of 
propaganda analysis to stand on our 
own feet and to view more independent- 
ly our relations to society and the na- 
ture of society.” 

In suggesting how average people can 
do something about propaganda, Pro- 
fessor Lee advises that we “first give up 
certainty” and adopt a mature position; 
that we can and should reach tentative 
decisions in our own minds about im- 
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portant issues on the merits of the facts 
—“stripped . . . of short cuts and 
gadgets”; that we can refuse to be stam- 
peded by anyone for any cause; that we 
can “maintain the ancient and 
valuable cracker-barrel spirit”; and that 
“we can stand on our own feet.” 


None of these statements is new, but 
the way the author has put them to- 
gether is new. As Professor Lee says in 
his preface, much of his material has 
appeared in professional journals, but 
it has not been previously published in 
its present form. 

For one starting out on the subject, 
Lee’s work is an excellent place to be- 
gin. For one who already has a good 
foundation, the book presents a popular 
approach by a recognized scholar—the 
kind of approach that should be made 
more frequently by other scholars. 


WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


Horton, DoNALD, MAUKSCH, Hans O., 


and LANG, Kurt, Chicago Summer 
Television (NAEB Monitoring Study 
No. 3). Urbana, Ill.: National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, 
n.d. 73 pp. $5. 


SMYTHE, DaLLas, New York Television 
(NAEB Monitoring Study No. 4). 
Urbana, IIl.: National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, 1952. viii 
+ 108 pp. $5. 


Y% TO AN IMPORTANT DEGREE, THE 
need for reliable factual data on which 
to base discussions, criticisms, and eval- 
uations of television programming in 
this country is being met by this series 
of monitoring studies sponsored by the 
NAEB. One wishes, of course, that it 
had been possible to make more fre- 
quent checks in more cities, but here is 
at least a beginning of the kind of sys- 
tematic, objective, quantitative studies 
on which the vast flood of talk about 
our television diet ought to be, but is 
not usually, based. 
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Although there have been changes in 
methodology and procedures from one 
study to another (e.g., in the pattern of 
subject matter categories), a base is be- 
ing laid here for trend and comparison 
analysis. So far, the two New York 
studies, exactly one year apart (January 
4-10, 1951, 1952), are the more reli- 
ably comparable since the Los Angeles 
and Chicago studies were made at dif- 
ferent periods during the year (May 
23-29, 1951, and July 30—August 5, 
1951, respectively). 

The studies undertake to provide— 
for the given week in the selected city 
—answers to such questions as these: 
How much (in hours and minutes and 
proportionately) of our TV menu is 
made up of entertainment? “informa- 
tion and orientation”? What are the in- 
gredients in these two broad classifica- 
tions? Does the pattern vary from one 
time of day to another? How much ad- 
vertising do we get? Other, more spe- 
cialized, questions are raised: How 
much violence are we getting—when 
and in what types of programs? How 
does popular acceptance of programs 
(program ratings) compare with the 
critics’ evaluation? How much advertis- 
ing is there? How much of it is “pri- 
mary” (commercial announcements) 
and how much “secondary” (e.g., repli- 
cas of product packages as backdrops)? 
And how do all of these, and other fac- 
tors, vary from one station to another? 

Especially to be commended in these 
reports is the detail in which methods 
are explained and the reproductions of 
many of the forms used in the study. 
While one may wish to take exception 
to an occasional procedure or to criti- 
cize a method, at least and for once, 
adequate basis is presented for forming 
such judgments. 

The excellent introduction by Robert 
K. Merton to Study No. 4 is a fine ex- 
ample of summary and commentary. 


ARTHUR M. BARNES 
State University of lowa 
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Mow_eEry, WILLIAM Bryon, Profession- 
al Short-Story Writing. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953. xiv 
+ 273 pp. $3.50. 


@ THIS CLEAR AND WELL-WRITTEN 
book on how to write short stories is 
one of the best this reviewer has seen. 
It is readable, practical and profes- 
sional. 


Most teachers of the trade of writing 
know that the student must bring desire 
to write as well as intelligence if he is 
to be helped. They know that intending 
writers cannot rise above their native 
endowments. They also know that many 
of those with high capabilities never do 
succeed because they cannot afford the 
long apprenticeship that self-instruction 
involves. The demands on their time 
and energy are too great. 


Among the contributions this book 
makes is a professional way of looking 
at the short-story writing trade. This 
work ought to save long years of mis- 
directed efforts and the consequent 
heartbreaks for many a writer. 


The first ten chapters give this neces- 
sary professional background, in which 
a knowledge of what not to write is 
fully as important as a knowledge of 
what to write. They reveal important 
magazine needs in the way of length 
and form of the story, also in magazine 
taboos. This section is full of good hard 
sense, and it appeals to this reviewer 
who has taught writing for more than 
20 years. 


The last 13 chapters are devoted to 
the craftsmanship of the story. If the 
author’s directions are comprehended 
and practiced, the young writer will 
stop “beating around the mulberry 
bush” and get more mulberries at an 
earlier date. 

The book appears to be equally use- 
ful for self-instruction, or for classroom 
use. Any teacher handling a short story 
course ought to learn a great deal from 
the book, particularly on the necessity 
for a writing program. 

Mr. Mowery, the author, is well 
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qualified as a teacher of short story 
writing at New York University and as 
a contributor for more than two dec- 
ades to the pulps and to such slicks as 
Redbook, American Magazine and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


GEorGE L. BirD 
Syracuse University 


FREY, ALBERT WESLEY, Advertising. 2d 
Ed. Rev. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1953. vii + 756 pp. $6.50. 


@ TO IMPROVE ON HIS EXCELLENT 
earlier work is a difficult task, but Pro- 
fessor Frey has done so in Advertising. 
By adding, subtracting, altering and up- 
dating, he has improved on the original 
edition without adding too many pages. 


Advertising practitioners will find the 
book useful as a one volume reference 
on all aspects of national advertising, 
for it covers the field quite thoroughly. 


Advertising teachers should be 
pleased with the book. Nearly every 
section has been improved, and some 
valuable additions have been made. 
Three factors stand out in the book it- 
self. They are: 


1. The new, more logical arrange- 
ment of material. After four chapters 
on scope, purpose, etc., three important 
chapters on research are included. In 
orderly sequence, sections on appeals, 
media, creation and production follow. 
The author then inserts two chapters on 
copy testing and measurement of effec- 
tiveness. While these might, at cursory 
glance, seem to fit in the previous sec- 
tion on research, they make for ease in 
following copy writing with copy re- 
search. The book winds up with social 
and economic appraisals of advertising. 
The whole arrangement is such that it 
lends itself well to the quarter or semes- 
ter course schedule. 


2. The mature treatment of social 
and economic aspects of advertising. 
This is one of the finest discussions to 
be found in any present or past book 
on advertising principles. 
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3. The problems at the end of chap- 
ters. They are modern and most of 
them are based on actual advertising 
problems faced by business concerns. 


The 87-page teacher’s manual makes 
the teacher’s job much easier. It is a 
definite plus factor. 


One major deficiency, criticized in 
1947, and again at this time, is the ex- 
treme emphasis on national advertising. 
There seems to be little reason for ig- 
noring retail advertising, especially in 
the chapters on radio, television and 
newspapers. 

Advertising is one of the best prin- 
ciples books written. It is probably 
more suitable for junior and senior stu- 
dents, for it is somewhat difficult to 
digest. 

ROGER C. PERRY 
University of Minnesota 


WoLFE, CHARLES HULL, Modern Radio 
Advertising, with an Analysis of Tel- 
evision Advertising—How to Plan It, 
Buy It, Write It, Test It. 2d Ed. Rev. 


New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany in association with Printers’ Ink 


Publishing Company, 
738 pp. 


@% COMPREHENSIVE, EVEN ENCYCLOPE- 
dic in scope and somewhat in character, 
this volume is the second edition of a 
book written by the same author in 
1949. Like the first edition it consists 
of seven sections: fundamentals of ra- 
dio advertising; radio advertising tech- 
niques; network advertising; spot radio 
for national, regional and local spon- 
sors; commercial announcements; past, 
present and future (of radio); and ca- 
reers in radio advertising. An appendix 
consists of discussions by national au- 
thorities of network time-buying, pro- 
motion of programs, selection of com- 
mercial announcers, transcribed and co- 
op programs, foreign radio advertising 
and production; and a glossary of radio 
and television terms. 

One of the unique characteristics of 
the book—a continuation of the first 


Inc., 1953. 
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edition—consists of forewords for each 
of 43 chapters written by the foremost 
radio advertising executives and spe- 
cialists of the nation. The general fore- 
word was written by Frank LaClave, 
manager of publicity and public rela- 
tions for McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York; while Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS and a leading authority on 
radio research, wrote the foreword for 
Chapter 3, “How Effective Is the Me- 
dium?” You gain the impression that 
most persons who have acquired stature 
in the radio industry have a voice in the 
pages of this work. Whether it be C. E. 
Hooper, Kate Smith, Bob Hope or any 
one of the many others speaking, he 
appears to respect the author. 

The chief differences between the 
second edition and the first edition of 
Mr. Wolfe’s book consist of a slightly 
additional emphasis on television in the 
second edition, as well as minor addi- 
tions and revisions of statistical data to 
include in some instances the period 
1947 through 1952. Both the emphasis 
on television and the thoroughness of 
revision concerning radio appear to be 
less than desirable. 

The author, who is director of radio 
and television for McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., Los Angeles, is well qualified to 
write this book, the most complete vol- 
ume yet published on this subject. Mr. 
Wolfe is distinguished for both creative 
and research activities in radio and tele- 
vision. He has written commercials for 
Jack Benny, Red Skelton and more than 
three hundred other sponsors, including 
such accounts as General Electric, Dr 
Pont and B. F. Goodrich. Pretesting, 
posttesting programs and commercials 
for impact, and developing the Pro- 
grameter, constitute research activities 
in which the author has engaged. 

The thorough, exhaustive manner in 
which he zpproaches his work is dem- 
onstrated in Part Five which consists of 
13 chapters concerning the creation 
and testing of radio commercials. From 
the introductory chapter, “A Back- 
ground for Creating Radio Commer- 
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cials,” to the terminal chapter, “The 
Commercial Talks Back—An Answer 
to Critics,” the reader will find con- 
vincing, forcefully written passages that 
only the seasoned, thoroughly experi- 
enced writer could produce. Research, 
copy techniques, evaluation of radio 
copy, creation of effective spot an- 
nouncements, dramatized, dialog and 
comedy commercials, and use of sound 
and musical effects in commercials are 
some of the important topics presented 
in these 140 pages. 

Mr. Wolfe elected to write in 1949 a 
multi-purpose book on radio with only 
slight changes in the second edition. 
He wrote an excellent book. Since the 
book is multi-purpose it is not the ideal 
text book, although it appears to be the 
best now available. Practical Radio Ad- 
vertising by Hettinger and Neff was an 
excellent textbook when it was pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall in 1938 but it 
is now obsolete. Another excellent book, 
Radio Advertising for Retailers, by Dr. 
C. H. Sandage, is now five years old 
and is somewhat restricted for a gen- 
eral radio advertising instruction. Suc- 
cessful Radio and Television Advertis- 
ing by Seehafer and Laemmar, pub- 
lished in 1951, is slanted to the class 
room and has some advantages over Mr. 
Wolfe’s book as a text. Mr. Wolfe’s 
second edition could serve admirably as 
a text provided the instructor exercises 
sufficient care in assignments. 

Roya H. Ray 
Florida State University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 


University of Illinois 


ALLEN, FREDERICK Lewis , The Big 
Change: America Transforms Itself, 
1900-1952. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. xi + 308 pp. $3.50. 
Major changes in the United States dur- 
ing the past 50 years, with emphasis up- 
on those caused by what the author calls 
“the democratization of our economic 
system, or the adjustment of capitalism 
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to democratic ends.” Brief references 
throughout to the mass media as they af- 
fect and are affected by the change. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 1952 Revision of “Government 
Takes a Hand More and More in Ad- 
vertising Matters.” New York: Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
370 Lexington Avenue. Free. 


Supplements the bulletin on the same 
subject issued in 1941, listing specific 
instances of complaints about controls, 
both state and federal. 


Analysis of Magazine Rate Structures, 
1948-53. New York: Esquire Research 
Department, 448 Madison Avenue, 1953. 
9 pp. Free. 


Tabular data on magazine advertising 
rates for 22 popular slicks. 


ANDERSON, R. C., ed., Regional Coopera- 
tion in Educational Television. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southern Regional Association 
Board, 830 West Peachtre Street, N.W., 
1953. 88 pp. 70¢. 


Report of the Southern Regional Project 
on Educational Television, Oct.—Dec. 
1952, sponsored by the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board, Joint Commit- 
tee on Educational Television, and 
American Council on Education. Con- 
tains articles on the role of the public 
school and of higher education in edu- 
cational TV, its administration and 
financing, design plans for stations, pro- 
gramming, and legal and regulatory 
problems. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING EpiTors As- 

SOCIATION, The APME Red Book, 1952. 
New York: Associated Press, 1952. 
xviii + 274 pp. 
Subtitle: “Reports and Discussions of the 
Continuing Study Committees of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors As- 
sociation at Boston, November 12-15, 
1952.” 


BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G., Radio and Tel- 
evision Bibliography. Washingion, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. iv + 
48 pp. (Bulletin 1952 No. 18) 


Annotated bibliography put out by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Covers material on careers, pro- 
duction and writing techniques, educa- 
tional uses, scripts, books and plays, 
non-technical TV, radio and TV engi- 
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neering and servicing, FM, receiving and 
recording equipment, records and tran- 
scriptions periodicals and sources of 
general information. 


Bryson, Lyman, ed., Facing the Future's 


Risks: Studies Toward Predicting the 
Unforeseen. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. viii + 318 pp. $4. 


Chapters by authorities in such fields as 
physics, chemistry, biology, economics, 
politics, population, crime and psychol- 
ogy provide the basis for speculation on 
trends at work in modern society. A re- 
port of a conference sponsored by the 
mutual insurance companies of America. 


, ed., Freedom and Authority in Our 
Time. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. xvi + 767 pp. $6. 


Seventy-five intellectual and religious 
leaders and men of affairs review the 
shifting history of these “polar ideas.” 
H. A. Overstreet’s “Freedom and the 
Authoritarian Personality” and Dr. Bry- 
son’s “Notes on a Theory of Advice” 
will be of particular interest to journal- 
ists. 


DeELOopPATECKI, EUGENE, Advertising Lay- 


out and Typography. Rev. ed. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1952. xiii + 165 
pp. $3.75. 

Discusses the problem of making lay- 
outs, including such principles of design 
as contrast, balance, proportion, rhythm 
and unity; and gives methods of calcu- 
lating, measuring and identifying type. 


Doran, GeorGe H., Chronicles of Barab- 


bas. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1953. xiii + 446 pp. $4.50. 
New edition of the autobiography of the 
founder of Doubleday and Company. 
The author, now in his eighties, has 
added “further chronicles and comments 
1952” to the 1935 edition. 


Drewry, Joun E., ed., New Horizons in 


Journalism. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1952. 155 pp. $2.50. 


“The press, radio, television, periodicals, 
public relations and advertising as seen 
through institutes and special occasions 
of the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, 1951-52.” 


THE GARRISON STATE: Its HUMAN PRrRos- 


LEMS. Minneapolis: Social Science Re- 
search Center of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, 1953. Fifth in 
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series of annual public lectures on prob- 
lems of current interest in the social 
sciences. 64 pp. 


A series of lectures on the problem of 
defense mobilization in a democracy. 


HosartT, DonaLD M. and Woop, JAMES 


PLaysTeD, Selling Forces. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1953. 299 pp. $5. 


Designed as a primer of selling and ad- 
vertising in the United States. In their 
preface the authors say that “it is in- 
tended to be a compact and readily un- 
derstandable statement of the philosophy 
and practices of selling as they have de- 
veloped and are known in this country.” 


Hoke, HENRY, How to Think about Pro- 


duction and Mailing. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising, 1952. 50 pp. $1. 

An outline for the training and produc- 
tion of mailing supervisors, and for de- 
termining the physical layout of produc- 
ing and dispatching units. 


Hoke, HENRY, How to Think about Read- 


ership of Direct Mail. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising, 1952. 66 pp. $1. 

A report to management on what to ex- 
pect from mail contacts, and how 
tential readership and actual checkable 
returns vary and depend on the func- 
tional use of types of direct mail. 


Hutu, ARNO G., Communications and 


Economic Development. New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West 117th Street, 1952. (In- 
ternational Conciliation, January 1952. 
No. 477) 

Emphasizing the under-developed areas, 
the author discusses mass communica- 
tion projects in progress on an interna- 
tional scale, with attendant problems 
and possible solutions. 


JAPAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER AND EDI- 


TorRS ASSOCIATION, The Japanese Press, 
1953. Tokyo: Nihon Shimbun Kyokai, 
6, 7-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku. 138 
PP- 

Fourth in a series of annuals giving the 
history of the postwar Japanese press, 
statistical data, a directory, legal regu- 
lations and a code of ethics. 


Marx, HERBERT L. Jr., ed., Television and 


Radio in American Life. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. 
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(Vol. 25, No. 2 in The Reference 
Shelf.) 198 pp. $1.75. 


A useful compilation of articles dealing 
with the impact of two major mass me- 
dia upon society. Some are based upon 
research, many are not. 


Mott, FRANK LUTHER, comp., 100 Books 
on American Journalism. 2nd rev. ed. 
Columbia: University of Missouri, 1953. 
iii + 18 pp. 

Revision of the 1944 and 1949 anno- 
tated lists, with about a quarter of the 
books in the older bibliographies re- 
placed by new ones. The compiler has 
given preference to available books, al- 
though he has retained the most valu- 
able out-of-print. The selection is lim- 
ited to the editorial side of the American 
newspaper. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 


BROADCASTING, Chicago Summer Televi- 
sion July 30-August 5, 1951. Chicago: 
National Opinion Research Center 
[1952]. 71 pp. $5. (N.A.E.B. Monitor- 
ing Study No. 3) 

Seven-day non-evaluative study of TV 
broadcasting in Chicago. Classifies rath- 
er than describes material, measuring 
by amount of time given to material of 
various kinds. The study was made by 
Donald Horton, Hans O. Mauksch and 
Kurt Lang. 


New York UNIVERSITY, DIVISION OF 


GENERAL EDUCATION, Magazine Circu- 
lation Sales and Promotion. New York: 
Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, 1952. 203 pp. 
$2.50. 


Transcript of lectures, questions and 
answers resulting from a 10-week course 
given at N.Y.U. in cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers Association and 
Associated Business Publications. 


OveRSEAS Press Cius, Off the Record: 
The Best Stories of Foreign Correspond- 
ents. Edited by Dickson Hartwell and 
Andrew A. Rooney. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1952. xxv + 
324 pp. $3.95. 

Favorite off-the-record stories of Over- 
seas Press Club members, preceded by a 
serious preface on foreign correspond- 
ence (originally printed as an article in 
Esquire) by Russell F. Anderson of 
McGraw-Hill. 


POSTGATE, RAYMOND, The Life of George 


Lansbury, 1859-1940. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1951. xiii + 322 pp. 
$4.75. 

Biography of the British Labour leader 
who also edited two labor newspapers, 


Lansbury’s Weekly and the Daily Her- 
ald. 


ROBERTSON Scott, J. W., Life and Death 


of a Newspaper. New York: British 
Book Centre, 1952. ix + 417 pp. $6.75. 
Story of the Pall Mall Gazette told by 


an 86-year-old author who worked with 
three of its editors. 


RUARK, ROBERT C., Horn of the Hunter: 


The Story of an African Safari, with 
drawings by the author and 32 pages of 
photographs. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 1953. 315 pp. 
$5.95. 

A different type of writing from a 
widely known columnist, who also dis- 
plays here his lesser known gifts as an 
artist. Africa without “the foolishness, 
personal heroism, and general exaggera- 


tion which usually attend works of this 
sort.” 


Saturday Review Reader No. 2; More 
Outstanding Articles from the Saturday 
Review. New York: Bantam Books, 
1953. 215 pp. 25¢. 


Examples of magazine journalism, some 
of which are specifically concerned with 
the mass media. 


SIEPMANN, CHARLES, Television and Edu- 


cation in the United States. Paris: UN- 
ESCO, 1952. 131 pp. $1.50. (Press, 
Film and Radio in the World Today) 
The author describes and assesses what 
has been accomplished by educational 
television in the United States. He gives 
program experiments, data on person- 
nel and costs involved, and on training 
and programming problems. 


SLONIMSKY, NIcoLas, Lexicon of Musical 


Invective. New York: Coleman-Ross, 
Inc., 1953. 296 pp. $6. 


An anthology of critical assaults on 
composers since Beethoven’s time. The 
638 entries cover 43 composers. All are 
taken from music reviews in American 
and European newspapers and maga- 
zines. French and German quotations 
are given in the original languages as 
well as in English translation. 
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SNYDER, HaroLp E., When Peoples Speak 

to Peoples. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education. xiii + 206 
pp. $3. 
“An action guide to international cul- 
tural relations for American organiza- 
tions, institutions, and individuals.” 
Based largely upon the activities of two 
postwar agencies, the Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion and the Commission on the Occu- 
pied Areas. 


Strauss, RICHARD, Postwar Development 
of the German Press. Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
8 pp. 10¢. 


Reprint from the Department of State 
Bulletin, February 23, 1953, by the pub- 
lic affairs specialist in the Bureau of 
German Affairs, analyzing changes 
which have taken place in the German 
press since World War II and the peo- 
ple’s response to them. 


SUMMERS, Ropert E., ed., America’s 
Weapons of Psychological Warfare. 
New York: the H. W. Wilson Company, 
1951. (Vol. 23, No. 4 in The Refer- 
ence Shelf.) 206 pp. $1.75. 


Excerpts from articles in both general 
and scholarly publications, describing 
operations of the United States Infor- 
mation Service to mid-1951. 


TALLMAN, MarJorig, Dictionary of Poli- 
tics and Government. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 291 pp. $5. 


Political, economic, sociological and 
educational concepts and terminology, 
geared to today’s needs. 


Texas NEWSPAPER SEMINARS, Women's 
Pages. Austin, Texas: Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association, 1952. 71 pp. 


A report of the second annual seminar 
held by the association in cooperation 
with the School of Journalism of the 
University of Texas. 


Tuomas, WILL, The Seeking. New York: 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., 1953. 
290 pp. $3.50. 


A moving story of an American Negro 
family’s search for democracy. Will 
Thomas is a newspaper man and free- 
lance writer who has won a place for 
himself in a small Vermont town. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
Style Manual. Rev. ed. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1953. 492 pp. $2.25. 


1953 revision of an old standard. 


VoeT, ANDRIES, Ink and Paper in the 
Printing Process. New York and Lon- 
don: Interscience Publishers, 1952. xii 
+ 213 pp. $5.90. 


Intended as an introduction to the phys- 
ics and chemistry of ink and its inter- 
action with paper in the major printing 
processes, and directed toward the more 
experienced graphic arts students with a 
basic understanding of science. 


WEIMER, Rake O. and Jones, JoHN PAUL, 
Official Newspaper Style Book. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida School of 
Journalism, 1952. 12 pp. 


Though not claiming to be all-inclusive, 
this style book attempts to cover rules 
governing “most of the requirements of 
news writing.” 


WILson, EpMuNnpD, To the Finland Station: 
A Study in the Writing and Acting of 
History. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. 592 pp. $1.25. 


An “Anchor Book” reprint of an au- 
thoritative work on the background of 
the Russian Revolution, taking its title 
from the scene of Lenin’s return to Rus- 
sia in April 1917. This edition includes 
an appendix not found in the original 
1940 printing. 


Winning Your Readers’ Interest. Urbana: 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations and School of 
Journalism. Division of University Ex- 
tension. 17 pp. 25¢. (Report of Sth 
Annual Labor Journal Editors’ Confer- 
ence, May 23-24, 1952.) 


Summaries of discussions taking place 
at the conference, dealing with the prob- 
lems of single-union papers, multi-union 
papers and magazines. 


Woopcock, PERCIVAL GEorRGE, Short Dic- 
tionary of Mythology. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 156 pp. 
$3.75. 


A popular classical and mythological 
dictionary for the general reader. Writ- 
ers will find it useful, although lacking 
in the detail they sometimes need. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 
A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


April, May and June 1953 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General Mag- 
azines); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers and Press Law); Armistead S. Pride, Lin- 
coln (Negro Journalism); Donald E. Brown, Illinois 
(Radio and Television) 








The release of Associated Press correspondent William Oatis from a Czech 
prison was the most spectacular journalistic event of April, May and June 1953. 
The settlement of this two-year-old newspaper issue between the western world 
and the Communist bloc of nations coincided with the so-called “Peace Offensive” 
in general events of the world. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune unit advertising rate case, another cause 
celebre of the journalistic world, also was settled during the quarter. The Supreme 


Court ruled in favor of the newspaper but without clearly indicating whether the 
general practice of unit rate setting would stand in the eyes of the judges for other 
press units. 

The shelving of all major efforts to investigate the “one-party press’ charges of 
the 1952 election was announced by several professional bodies, mostly on the 
grounds that no adequate criteria existed for judging the performance of news- 
papers in the campaign. Fast superseding the “one-party” controversy in the area 
of newspapers and politics was the James Wechsler-Joseph McCarthy clash. At 
the end of the period it was under review by a committee of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors to determine whether press freedom was involved in the 
senator's official grilling of the New York Post editor in a Senate sub-committee. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Bus. 
Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Chr. Century, Christian Century; Cmnwi., Commonweal; 
E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrni. of Ad., Journal of Advertising; Jrni. of 
Negro Ed., Journal of Negro Education; JQ, JoURNALISM QuarTeRLy; Lib. Jrni., Library Journal; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nai. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; 
New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; 
Pl, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., 
Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Ev. Post, Saturday 


Evening Post; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Stae Dept. Bul., U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin; TV, Tele- 
vision; UN Bul., UN Bulletin; U. S. N&WR, U.S. News & World Report. 


Advertising Statement approved by the AAAA board 
AAAA CoMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPERS. Sug- of directors and released at summer con- 
gestion for the advancement of newspa- ference. 
per advertising. E&P 86:27 pl7 June ANonyMous. ARF sets up criteria for re- 
a, search studies. PI 243:9 p42 May 29. 
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—Denver teen-agers express dim view of 

advertising in essay contest. Ad. Age 
24:17 p32 April 27. 
Thirty percent of entrants believe adver- 
tising was “fraudulent and certainly 
overdone” while 20 percent believed it 
raised the costs of goods. 

—Jones verdict upheld in agency conspir- 

acy. E&P 86:21 p15 May 16. 
Appeals court upholds lower court deci- 
sion giving damages to agency against 
employees who allegedly “pirated” ac- 
counts. 

—National advertisers’ 1952 investments 
in newspapers. PI 243:13 p58 June 26. 
Advertisers’ investments in newspapers 
in 1952 set new record for the seventh 
year. 

—Newspaper promotion men told they 

must give advertisers more help. Ad. 
Age 24:19 pl May 11. 
Newspaper promotion group holds con- 
vention. Also account of Association of 
Canadian Advertisers and of export ad 
group gatherings. 

—1953 trends in industrial advertising. PI 
243:13 p3 June 26. 

—Times-Picayune wins high court unit 
rate case. Ad. Age 24:22 pl June 1. 
However court indicates unit rates might 
be illegal in other situations. 

—Unit rate ad practice in New Orleans is 
legal. E&P 86:23 p7 May 30. 

Supreme Court's 5-4 decision leaves 
question for 180 others unsettled. 

—Unit rate upheld. Time 61:22 p69 June 
i3 


Supreme Court overthrows verdict 
against New Orleans Times-Picayune on 
unit ad rate. 

—What’s fraud or false advertising? Ad. 
Age 24:16 April 20. 
Advertising aspects of the dismissal of 
Dr. Astin from the Bureau of Standards 
over the AD-X2 formula. 


BROwN, RoBert U. Expenses outgain rev- 
enues in E&P cross section poll. E&P 
86:17 pli April 18. 

—50,000 circulation daily has lowest net 
since 1946. E&P 86:16 p7 April 11. 
Eighth year of “typical daily” poll shows 
lowest net profits since 1946. 

—Shop talk at thirty. E&P 86:23 p64 May 
30. 

New York News space analysis of 25 
leading advertising lineage papers shows 
slight increase during last year. 


QUARTERLY 


CoHEN, STANLEY E. AFA can’t back up 
its attack on library. Ad. Age 24:17 pl 
April 27. See also 24:18 p6 May 4. 
Advertising Federation of America finds 
difficulty in sustaining charge in nation- 
wide attack against Library of Congress 
reference service. 

HEILBRONER, R. L. Where are the ads of 
yesteryear? Harper’s 206:1237 p92 
June. 

Advertising changes seen by comparison 
with past. : 

KELNE, NATHAN. What happens when 
multiple-page ads replace color spreads? 
PI 243:11 p40 June 12. 

Switch by Westinghouse subsidiary 
jumps reader interest 242 times. 

WALLIs, MATHER C. National lineage 
reaches $526 million for last year. E&P 
86:18 p14 April 25. 

Breakdown of national advertising in- 
come given in ANPA Bureau of Adver- 
tising report for 1952. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Shopping centers 
forcing broadened lineage areas. E&P 
86:25 p9 June 13. 

Newspapers’ loyalty to downtown stores 
called outmoded chivalry at California 
meeting. 


Circulation 


ANonyMous. Circulation manager pay is 
listed. Guild Rep. 20:8 p3 April 10. 
Nation-wide guild contract minimums 
for circulation managers are listed. 

—Publisher sees role of carrier declining. 
E&P 86:18 p110 April 25. 

Carrier boys no longer “backbone of 
newspaper industry” according to N. Y. 
publisher. 


Community Newspapers 


ANONYMOUS. Fair trade laws opposed by 
70% of weekly newspaper editors an- 
swering poll questions. Am. Press 71:8 
p14 June. 

Laws are better liked by merchants, poll 
of 180 editors reveals. 

—1952 weekly has 9.5% net income. Nat. 

Pub. 33:7 p11 June. 
Summary of second annual national 
weekly newspaper cost study, conducted 
by NAM and NEA, indicates 1952 prof- 
its slightly higher than in 1951. 

—Weekly publishers, who fought Ku Klux 
Klan, first in field to win coveted Pulit- 
zer prize. Am. Press 71:8 p9 June. 
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Darrow, RALPH C. Effects of readyprint 
loss on Iowa weekly papers. JQ 30:2 
p230 Spring. 

Survey of 67 papers six months after 
readyprint is discontinued shows none 
had suspended publication. 

Huston, CwHarites E. 850-circulation 
weekly finds teletypesetter pays. Am. 
Press 71:8 p10 June. 

Further evidence that the teletypesetter 
may become established in the weekly 
field as well as in the daily. 

SEIFFERT, Cart. Do not censor yourself 
—Dixon. Pub. Aux. 88:25 pl June 20. 
Lake Charles, La., editor says newsmen 
must cease self-censorship if lawlessness 
is to be prevented in their communities. 

Warp, ALLEN. Newspapers discover thriv- 
ing new frontier. Pub. Aux. 88:23 pl 
June 6. 

Levittown, Pa., new model town, is 
scene of “hottest circulation war in 
United States today.” 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


AnonyMous. A well-misinformed public. 

Rep. 8:13 p3 June 23. 
The AP is charged with “embroidery” 
and easy susceptibility to McCarthy’s 
charges on specific counts in handling of 
Attlee speech in Parliament. 

—Educator hits press methods. Pub. Aux. 
88:21 pl May 23. 

Retiring president of Colorado U. criti- 
cizes press for handling of news of high- 
er education. 

—Dilliard, ADA point up need of news 

survey. E&P 86:18 p137 April 25. 
St. Louis editor joins ADA in renewed 
call for survey despite negative report 
by SDX committee. ADA also points to 
Roberts v. Boyle story treatment. 

—Editor skeptical about the news. Chr. 
Cent. 70 p405 April 8. 

Some criticisms of today’s coverage. 

—McCarthy abuse is text for dean’s ad- 
vice. E&P 86:24 p59 June 6. 

Oregon dean tells journalism students 
they must meet challenge of McCarthy. 

—Return from Moscow. Nswk. 41:16 p67 
April 20. 

Junketing journalists attacked for re- 
ports. 

—Study of press in 1952 campaign “not 
feasible.” E&P 86:17 p13 April 18. 
Majority of Sigma Delta Chi committee 
turns thumbs down on study of perform- 
ance with dissent of but one member. 
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—The danger signals. Time 61:15 p86 
April 13. 

Dean Ackerman of Columbia deplores 
passing of independent expression of 
opinion. 

—To take the pressure off. Time 61:17 
p50 April 27. 

Collier’s fires editor Bucklin Moon un- 
der pressure. 

—Wechsler implores ASNE to speak out 
eloquently. E&P 86:20 p6 May 9. 

N. Y. Post editor asks editors’ society to 
examine evidence of his questioning by 
McCarthy’s senate committee. 

BaRTH, ALAN. The heat of the headlines. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:2 p7 April. 

Comments on the American Press be- 
fore, during, and after the 1952 cam- 
paign. 

CaTER, DoucLass. The president and the 
press. Rep. 8:9 p26 April 28. 

Survey shows press missing significant 
news from press conferences. 

Davis, KENNETH S. Chairman Roberts 
leaves the crusade. New Rep. 128:14 
p7 April 6. 

Kansas press diligence forced GOP 
chairman out. 

EsTABROOK, ROBERT H. News ain’t always 
what it seems. Msthd. 5:2 p13 Spring. 
The press in devising ways to mousetrap 
public officials has sometimes trapped its 
readers also. 

Isaacs, NORMAN. Editor calls bribery 

shame of journalism. E&P 86:21 p12 
May 16. 
Louisville Times editor says bribery is 
problem in fields of sports, entertain- 
ment, women’s news, and to a lesser de- 
gree politics. 

KosrE, SIDNEY. How Florida dailies han- 
died the 1952 presidential campaign. 
JQ 30:2 p163 Spring. 

Study of 34 of Florida’s 37 dailies for 
the month preceding the election. 

LascH, ROBERT. I see by the papers. Pro- 
gressive 17:5 p11 May. 

“Watchdog” of the new administration 
sleeps. 

May, RONALD. Is the press unfair to Mc- 
Carthy? New Rep. 128:16 p10 April 20. 
Pressure to silence press criticism seen. 

Morison, BRADLEY L. A code for newspa- 
per critics. Msthd. 5:2 p16 Spring. 
Minneapolis newspaperman demands 
standards of critics of one-party press 
for future political campaigns. 
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SULZBERGER, ARTHUR Hays. Where we 
stand on freedom. Nieman Rpts. 7:2 p3 
April. 

Times publisher declares discussion is 
being restricted and intimidation is dim- 
ming thought in the U. S. today. 

WILLENS, Doris. IPI finds foreign news 
far from complete in U. S. E&P 86:21 
pil May 16. 

Low readership and poorly trained cor- 
respondents are factors in bleak situa- 
tion. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANDERSON, WALTER. Laws aimed at news- 
papers increasing in South—Biggers. 
Pub. Aux. 88:25 pl June 20. 
“Epidemic of punitive legislation . . . 
aimed directly at newspapers” described 
by Atlanta publisher. 

Anonymous. Calif. court OK’s license fee 
to operate newspaper. Am. Press 71:7 
p7 May. 

In California a municipality has right to 
collect business license fee from news- 
paper, state supreme court rules. 

—cCourt opens records on reporters’ peti- 
tion. E&P 86:21 p34 May 16. 
Advisory opinions by Florida supreme 
court open to public following demand 
of capitol press corps. 

—cCross sounds note of caution for edi- 
tors. E&P 86:18 p106 April 25. 

Dr. Harold Cross advises editors against 
applying indiscriminately to attorney 
generals for access to records. 

—Government officials try to curb news 
criticism. E&P 86:18 p23 April 25. 
Annual report of the Federal Laws 
Committee of ANPA notes condition 
and trends, including that toward in- 
creasing number of libel suits. 

—Illinois daily sues its rival over picture. 
E&P 86:18 p129 April 25. 

—Judge he criticized gives editor jury 
duty. E&P 86:23 p8 May 30. 

—Jury’s libel verdict based on $1 a read- 
er. E&P 86:26 p13 June 20. 

—Harwell, the juror. Nswk. 41:23 p70 
June 8. 

Nashville Tennessean editor called to 
jury duty after criticism of court. 

—Lait, Mortimer striking back in libel suit. 

E&P 86:18 p82 April 25. 
Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, New York 
Mirror men and authors of “U.S.A. 
Confidential,” say they are “just begin- 
ning to fight back.” 


QUARTERLY 


—No right of privacy for publication con- 
cerning deceased relatives. Wash. U. 
Law Quarterly 1953:1 p109 Feb. 
Comment on a Texas newspaper case. 

—North Carolinians protest law permit- 
ting secret budget talks. Pub. Aux. 88: 
15 pl April 11. 

State legislature legalizes secret budget 
hearings; law provides for fine and im- 
prisonment for violation by reporters. 

—Public finances to be printed, court de- 
cides. Pub. Aux. 88:23 pl June 6. 
Local governmental agencies must pub- 
lish detailed financial report each year, 
Kentucky court of appeals rules. 

—Right of privacy vs. free press: Suggest- 
ed resolution of conflicting values. Ind. 
Law Journ. 28:2 p179 Winter. 

—Two states enact “open meeting” laws. 

E&P 86:14 p9 March 28. 
Laws requiring open meetings and open 
records of public agencies were enacted 
by the 1953 legislatures in South Dakota 
and Washington. 


—2 court news gag measures are killed. 
E&P 86:16 p80 April 11. 

Two bills aimed at gagging media cov- 
erage of court news died in the closing 
hours of Maryland’s general assembly. 

—U. S. court denies plea on affidavit to 
police. E&P 86:21 p56 May 16. 

An oral statement, later reduced to an 
affidavit, held not privileged in libel ac- 
tion. 

CAMPBELL, E. R. Libel as a limitation on 
newspaper publications. Rocky Mt. Law 
Rev. 25:3 p279 April. 

A brief review of libel laws and deci- 
sions with especial reference to Colo- 
rado. 

Davis, Norris G. Invasion of privacy: A 
study in contradictions. JQ 30:2 p179 
Spring. 

Gray, ALBERT WOooDRUFF. 


Pirating of 
news held injurious to newspaper. E&P 
86:20 p34 May 9. 

Recent court actions in Alaska and 
Washington state uphold newspapers’ 
right to sue radio stations for “lifting” 
news. 


SNYDER, E. A. Liability of station owners 
for defamatory statements made by po- 
litical candidates. Va. Law Rev. 39:3 
p303 April. 

Author advocates federal law to govern 
such cases. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Wacker, Jerry. Unit ad rate practice in 

New Orleans is legal. E&P 86:23 p7 
May 30. 
The Supreme Court, in ruling on the 
Times-Picayune case, leaves unsettled 
the broad question of the legality of 
forced combination advertising rates. 

WIiLtens, Doris. Crime coverage is differ- 
ent in England. E&P 86:17 p58 April 
18. 

Comparison of police and legal restric- 
tions in U. S. and England. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

Anonymous. A-secret leaks. Nswk. 41:15 

p94 April 13. 

Scripps-Howard series reveals loose talk. 
—“Little red book.” Nswk. 41:14 p28 

April 6. 

Chicago Sun-Times revives dying crime 

probe. 


—Mr. Townes leaves town. Time 61:17 
p53 April 27. 
Los Angeles News editor resigns over 
restraints. 


—Pulitzer prizes. Time 61:19 p51 May 
11. 
Weeklies win public service award for 
first time. 


—Red trading revealed by Boston Trav- 
eler. E&P 86:16 p54 April 11. 
Boston paper exposes Greek ship-owners 
agreement to stop China trading week 
before Senator McCarthy’s announce- 
ment. 


—Tape service solves problem of news re- 
lease. E&P 86:27 p24 June 27. 
Simultaneous release of 11 column state 
report to seven papers solved by use of 
prepared tape. 


—The fetish of objectivity. Time 61:18 
p49 May 4. 
Denver Post upholds interpretation. 
—Warfare in New Orleans. Time 61:20 
p93 May 18. 
City’s papers vie in exposing police graft. 
—The personal touch. Time 61:23 p88 
June 8. 


Columnists Lyons, Winchell, and Sulli- 
van launch a feud. 


BLOoMER, JoHN W. New Forms for New 
Times. Nieman Rpts. 7:2 p20 April. 
Competition of television is challenge to 
newspapers to “find new forms suited to 
new times.” 
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DonovaN, RICHARD and CaTER, DouGLAss. 
Of gamblers, a senator and a Sun that 
wouldn’t set. Rep. 8:12 p25 June 9. 


Fight of Las Vegas Sun against Sen. 
McCarran. 


Erwin, Ray. New AP style book changes 
newspaper copy very soon. E&P 86:24 
p? June 6. 

Notes on preparation of Associated 
Press style book. 


Harris, Roy J. Reporter’s digging broke 
Roberts story. E&P 86:17 p13 April 18. 
Kansas City Star reporter finally forces 
nation’s press to belated recognition of 


seriousness of charges against Republi- 
can chairman. 


JENKINS, P. How to read science stories. 
Today’s Health 31 p24 May. 


Observations on reporting of science. 


KILPATRICK, Jack. Editorials and editorial 
writing. Msthd. 5:2 pl Spring. 
Richmond editor’s lecture at Columbia 


demanding at least some education for 
editorial writers. 


Morrison, WILMA. Reporting the schools. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:2 p12 April. 
The frustrations and pressures that im- 
pinge on school boards and school re- 
porters are discussed. 


Noyes, NEwBoLp Jr. Design for impres- 
sionistic school of reporting. E&P 86: 
20 pill May 9. 

Objectivity v. interpretation in reporting. 
Washington Star editor offers “impres- 
sionistic reporting” as one alternative. 


REED, WALTER W. Sure it’s a good cause 
—but how good? Quill 41:4 p15 April. 
Ten-point check list offered to insure ob- 
jectivity in publicity releases for charity 
appeals. 

Waite, Rosert M. II. High button shoes. 
Msthd. 5:2 p23 Spring. 

Mexico, Mo., editor and prize winner 
maintains that editorial writers must 


recognize end of provincialism on Main 
Street. 


Education for Journalism 


McCray, ELwin E. Typography in the 
curriculum: How many graduates use 
it? JQ 30:2 p221 Spring. 

Michigan State survey finds course val- 
ued highly by graduates. 
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Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Blackout at 10 Downing. 
Time 61:21 p74 May 25. 
U. S. correspondents charge Churchill is 
aloof. 


—Differences of opinion mark IPI confab. 
E&P 86:22 p52 May 23. 
Summary of London meeting of Interna- 
tional Press Institute. 


—Freedom limited. Nswk. 41:22 p58 
June 1. 
Limits on press freedom in Iran, Ger- 


many, Argentina. 


—Germany’s press lord. Time 61:22 p66 
June 1. 
Publisher Axel Springer gets British- 
owned Die Welt of Hamburg. 


—Guild suggests international code be 
formulated under IFJ auspices. Guild 
Rep. 20:12 p4 June 12. 

International Federation of Journalists 
asked for an ethics code by Newspaper 
Guild executive board. 


—IFJ board backs world free press, de- 
mands higher pay for newsmen. Guild 
Rep. 20:13 pl June 26. 

Report on first annual meeting of the 
International Federation of Journalists’ 
executive committee. 


—lInformation freedom, but not ortho- 
doxy, ANG asks in statement for UN- 
ESCO. Guild Rep. 20:8 pl April 10. 


—Reuters chief says censorship eased by 
Soviet. E&P 86:17 pl2 April 18. 
Telephone calls reported “unhindered” 
for “first time almost since we can re- 
member’ by British agency head. 


—Major victory in sight for free flow of 
news. E&P 86:18 p24 April 25. 
ANPA committee report reveals further 
information on fight against Article 29. 


—Press freeze-out. Time 61:20 p43 May 
18. 
Peron declares war on U. S. news agen- 
cies. 


—Reporter on Red Square. Time 61:15 
p66 April 13. 
New Leader attacks N. Y. Times Mos- 
cow correspondent. 


—The captive returns. Nswk. 41:21 p80 


May 25. 
AP’s William Oatis is freed. 


QUARTERLY 


— iron chains. Time 61:25 p49 June 
Cairo editor faces trial for accusing 
Egyptian press of venality. 

—The road to freedom. Time 61:21 p73 
May 25. 

Czechs release AP correspondent Wil- 
liam Oatis. 

—The rover boys in Moscow. Time 61:15 
p65 April 13. 

American journalist group visits Russia. 

—“They opened up Moscow for us.” 
USN&WR 34:17 p38 April 24. 
Exclusive interview with two U. S. wom- 
en editors. 


—U. S. tells its views on freedom of im 
formation. E&P 86:16 p9 April 11. 
Conclusions and recommendations of 
State Department-prepared document 
drawn up at request of Freedom of Press 
official of UNESCO. 


BROWN, ROBERT U. IAPA board intensi- 
fies defense of freedom. E&P 86:15 p11 
April 4. 

Semi-annual meeting of Inter-American 
Press Association specifies press condi- 
tions in all hemisphere countries. 


CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. The press and 
propaganda in the 1948 Italian election 
campaign. JQ 30:2 p208 Spring. 

Cuipa, YUJIRO. Press and government in 
Japan since the treaty. JQ 30:2 p219 
Spring. 

Institute of Journalism director reviews 
situation since peace treaty in April 
1952. 


ERwIN, Ray. Oatis promises full story aft- 
er he reviews record. E&P 86:22 p9 
May 23. 

Record of Oatis N. Y. press conference 
with some background of release of the 
AP reporter from Czech prison. 

Ex.ey, Davip J. International transmission 
of news and the right of correction. JQ 
30:2 p198 Spring. 

Review of six-year fight in the UN over 
the newsgathering convention. 

FAROOKI, NASIR AHMAD. Few can read it, 
but an English language press dominates 
Pakistan. Quill 41:5 p8 May. 

HOLBROOK, BARBARA. Press freedom battle 
is waged in Ecuador. E&P 86:19 p57 
May 2. 

Seven months struggle ends as govern- 
ment closes two dailies and imprisons 
six newsmen. 





Articles in American Magazines 


JORDAN, WayYNE. A report on the German 
press at the beginning of 1953. Nieman 
Rpts. 7:2 p17 April. 

German press weak by American stand- 
ards writer says. 

OLSON, KENNETH E. Greek press fights 
war-bred handicaps. E&P 86:27 p57 
June 27. 

ROUND, F. W., Jr. Eighteen months in- 
side Russia; interview. Readers Dig. 62 
p110 April. 

A reporter's impressions. 

TELTESCH, KATHLEEN. UN ‘trouble shoot- 
ers’ in press field proposed. E&P 86:24 
p7 June 6. 

First report by UN rapporteur on Free- 
dom of Information. 

WILLENS, Doris. Reporting in London 
takes more time. E&P 86:17 p60 April 
18. 

Observations by Ray Daniell of N.Y. 
Times on vagaries of gathering official 
news in England. 

—Winnie gets press to cancel series. E&P 

86:16 p72 April 11. 
Prime Minister Churchill influences 
Daily Express to suppress Shawcross 
political profile story but other papers 
print series. 


Government and the Press 
ANONyMous. Behind closed doors. Time 
61:19 p52 May 11. 
McCarthy committee calls N.Y. Post 
editor Wechsler. 


—Dean to stop aiding checkup on J-stud- 

ents. E&P 86:18 p1l02 April 25. 
Dean Ackerman of Columbia says in- 
formation on records for official pur- 
poses is now an issue of political free- 
dom. 

—Editor and senator. Nswk. 41:18 p56 
May 4. 

Wechsler called before McCarthy com- 
mittee. 

—Government officials try to curb news 
criticism. E&P 86:18 p23 April 25. 
Report of Federal Laws Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

—Hearst editorial. Time 61:14 p83 April 
6. 

McCarthy’s stand on Bohlen denounced. 

—Lifting the welcome mat. Time 61:21 
p76 May 25. 

National Guardian editor Cedric Bel- 
frage faces deportation. 
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—Lots of no news. Nswk. 41:14 p82 
April 6. 

Press freedom cases in North Carolina, 
Ottawa, Hartford, Chicago, Indianapolis. 

—McCarthy is investigating press con- 
tacts. E&P 86:18 p107 April 25. 
Senator asks four government depart- 
ments to furnish committee with infor- 
mation of their contacts with press, 
radio, and TV. 

—Pentagon curtain. Nswk. 41:17 p73 
April 27. 

Signs grow of news blackout in Wash- 
ington agencies. 

—Proposed executive order would open 
news channels. E&P 86:26 p10 June 20. 
President Eisenhower suggests 29 agen- 
cies give up “classifying” power. 

—The press meets McCarthy. Nation 
176:19 p387 May 9. 

Threat to press seen in Wechsler case. 

—“The public be damned”. Time 61:14 
84 April 6. 

N. Carolina law legalizes closed appro- 
priations-committee hearings. 

—Too much secrecy in atomic energy pro- 
gram. E&P 86:18 p108 April 25. 
Resume of ASNE subcommittee report 
on atomic information. 

—Walters refers Wechsler protest to spec- 
ial group. E&P 86:21 p9 May 16. 
Excerpts of Senate committee hearing of 
Wechsler. 

—Wechsler and McCarthy. Cmnwl. 58 
p170 May 22. 

Press freedom threat or not? 

BROWN, Ropert U. Shop talk at thirty. 

E&P 86:26 p84 June 20. 
Comment on the power of Senate com- 
mittees to investigate newspapers with 
special reference to the 1915 incident 
between Senator Walsh and the N. Y. 
Times and the Hearst case of 1935. 

Harris, JOHN. Ex-editor’s appeal may test 
army gag rule. E&P 86:17 p72 April 18. 
Reporter who covered Voorhees court 
martial reviews issues and main points 
in army press freedom case. 

LINDLEY, ERNEsT K. Dulles and the press. 
Nswk. 41:16 p30 April 20. 

Journalists distort “background” discus- 
sion. 

ROVERE, RICHARD H. Letter from Wash- 
ington. New Yrkr. 29:7 p89 April 4. 
Free inquiry established in Ike’s press 
conferences. 
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STROHMEYER, JOHN. The case of tax col- 
lector Delaney. Harper’s 206:1237 p61 
June. 

Providence Journal-Bulletin reporter 
tells how famed expose came about. 

WECHSLER, JaMEs A. McCarthy close up. 
Progressive 17:6 p9 June. 

N. Y. Post editor gives his impressions. 
Wiccins, J. R. Freedom of the printed 
word. Nation 176:22 p457 May 30. 
Dangers to press appear in Congression- 

al investigations. 


History and Biography 

ANONYMOuS. Coverage of Custer. Nswk. 
41:15 p93 April 13. 

Plaque now commemorates Custer mas- 
sacre scoop. 

—“God’s P.1.0.” Time 61:15 p67 April 
13. 

Father Patrick O’Connor, priest-war cor- 
respondent. 

—Ridder sells New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 
E&P 86:15 p14 April 4. 

Sketch history of 119-year-old newspa- 
per. 

BRISLIN, J. HaRoLp. Scranton is oldest 
news union, but left AFL for Guild to 
get better organization, operation. Guild 
Rep. 20:10 p3 May 8. 

History of Scranton, Pa., newswriting 
union beginning in 1904. 

Commacer, H. S. Fighting printer and a 

free press. N. Y. Times Mag. p13 April 
19. 

Historian looks at a famous free press 
case. 

LusTBeERG, Bos. This Panama daily cov- 
ered the world in gold rush days—and it 
still does. Quill 41:4 p12 April. 
History of Star & Herald in Canal Zone 
since its founding in 1849. 


Labor Relations and the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Eastern regional wire ser- 

vice group maps division plan. Guild 
Rep. 20:10 p2 May 8. 
Plan for wire service division of News- 
paper Guild put forward on regional ba- 
sis under “Washington plan.” Also Twin 
City reaction. 

—ITU ordered to cease demands for 
closed shop. E&P 86:21 p7 May 16. 
National labor board orders Internation- 
al Typographical Union to stop efforts 
for closed newspaper shops. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Magazines 
ANONYMOUS. Hearst outdoors. Nswk. 41: 
16 p66 April 20. 
Sports Afield becomes Hearst magazine. 
—Jubilee. Nswk. 41:16 p66 April 20. 
New Catholic magazine launched. 


—Quick death. Nswk. 41:16 p66 April 20. 
Cowles’ capsule magazine folds. 


Miscellaneous 


ANoNYMOuS. Mellowed Colonel. 
61:14 p86 April 6. 

McCormick speaks well of Britain. 
HOLLAND, E. L. Jr. Un-Afghanistanism 
exposed. Nieman Rpts. 7:2 p15 April. 

Nationalist charges subversion against 
important unit of Pushtu press. 

KARNEY, REX. To the ladies, God bless 
‘em, but— Msthd. 5:2 p10 Spring 
Women in controversy cause this editor 
some second thoughts. 


Time 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ANONYMOvUsS. Back in the news. Bus. Wk. 
1242 p46 June 20. 
New Bedford Standard-Times series re- 
vives interest in Telenar press. 
—Change of command. Time 61:17 p50 
April 27. 
James Reston made bureau chief of 
Times in Washington. 

—Fox at work. Nswk. 41:18 p56 May 4. 
New owner changes the Boston Post. 
—LPA and Mullady. Nswk. 41:24 p60 

June 15. 
New Labor Press Association editor 
plans expansion. 
—Making papers sing. Time 61:14 p83 
April 6. 
Career of typography expert Gilbert 
Farrar. 
—Reston’s rise. Nswk. 41:17 p74 April 
at. 
Veteran reporter named Times Washing- 
ton bureau chief. 
—Small-town supplement. 
p56 June 22. 
Family weekly magazine gaining as Sun- 
day supplement for small-town readers. 
—The Omaha crusader. Nswk. 41:24 p61 
June 15. 
Crusading World-Herald launches safety 
campaign. 


Nswk. 41:25 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Ups and downs. Nswk. 41:17 p73 April 
a. 

Los Angeles News economizes; Cana- 
dian publisher R. H. Thomson expands 
chain. 

BARNHART, THOMAS F., and JONES, ROBERT 
L. Reader reaction to nine-column 
newspapers. JQ 30:2 p170 Spring. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. New ROP col- 
or service offered to newspapers. E&P 
86:15 p9 April 4. 

Milwaukee Journal leads in setting up a 
national color advertising and editorial 
color file with mat order service. 

Hopper, A. RAYMOND. How much has 
Europe influenced modern-day Ameri- 
can type faces? Inland Prtr. 131:1 p44. 

STEMP, LILLIAN. Small printing plants may 
adapt work simplification methods. In- 
land Prtr. 131:3 p40 June. 

WHEELWRIGHT, WILLIAM BonpD. Here’s in- 
side story of modern book papers. In- 
land Prtr. 131:1 p35. 


Pictorial Journalism 


MACLEAN, Matcom S. Jr. and HAzarp, 
WILLIAM R. Women’s interest in pic- 
tures: The Badger Village study. JQ 
30:2 p139 Spring. 

Six major appeals are found to account 
for most variations of interest. 

METZLER, KEN. Pix okay if jurors don’t 
stray. Quill 41:5 p15 May. 

Oregon judge has strict rules but permits 
photography during trials. 

PoUNCEY, TRUMAN. Basic photo-journal- 
ism policy agreements needed. JQ 30:2 
p226 Spring. 

Teaching policy survey produces agree- 
ment on three basic issues. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ADLER, KENNETH P. Can bias be meas- 
ured? Quill 41:4 p8 April. 
Suggested methods charted for compar- 
ing political performance of newspapers 
in selection, interpretation, and display. 

ANonyMous. Captive Letters to the Edi- 
tor. Bhnd. the Iron Crtn. 2:6 p55 June. 
Letters to the Editor in Communist 
countries’ mewspapers reveal many 
things about life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

—Chicago’s shame. Time 61:26 p75 June 
29. 
Chicago Daily News expose brings ac- 
tion on slums. 
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—Criticism and self-criticism. Bhnd. the 
Iron Crtn. 2:6 pS June. 
Pointers on how press criticism should 
be taken in a Communist country. 
—Critiques and celebrations. Bhnd. the 
Iron Crtn. 2:6 p3 June. 
Analysis of satellite press comment by 
National Committee for Free Europe. 
—Radio Free Europe. Bhnd. the Iron 
Crtn. 2:6 p37 June. 
Six sample scripts from Radio Free Eu- 
rope. 

BEGEMAN, JEAN. The doctors’ “freedom 
program.” New Rep. 128:14 p10 April 
6. 


Physicians and Surgeons Association 
propaganda campaign. 

CaTeR, DoucLass. The president and the 
press. Rep. 8:9 p26 April 28. 

Essay on the presidential press confer- 
ence in general and President Eisenhow- 
er’s in particular. 

DONOVAN, RICHARD, and CATER, Douc- 
Lass. Of gamblers, a senator, and a Sun 
that wouldn’t set. Rep. 8:12 p25 June 9. 
Story of the Las Vegas, Nev., Sun and 
its successful legal fight against alleged 
advertising collusion. 

Doos, LEONARD W. Information services 
in Central Africa. POQ 17:1 p7 Spring. 
Nature and problems of mass media in 
Central Africa. 

EISENHOWER, DwIGHT. President’s chal- 
lenge to Russia. USN&WR 34:17 p112 
April 24. 

Text of address to ASNE, April 16, 
1953. 

FErtx, R. H., and CLAUSEN, JoHN A. The 
role of surveys in advancing knowledge 
in the field of mental health. POQ 17:1 
p61 Spring. 

Harvey, JoHN. The content characteris- 
tics of best-selling novels. POQ 17:1 
p91 Spring. 

LIERERMAN, J. BEN. Restating the concept 
of freedom of the press. JQ 30:2 p131 
Spring. 

A review of shifting conceptions of free- 
dom of both courts and philosophers. 
Lipset, S. M. Opinion formation in a cri- 
sis situation. POQ 17:1 p20 Spring. 
Survey of student opinion while Cali- 
fornia U. loyalty oath controversy was 

at its height. 

Luce, Henry R. Responsibility of the 
press in the cold war. Vit. Speeches 19 
p368 April 1. 
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MECHLING, Tom. I battled McCarran’s 
machine. Rep. 8:12 p20 June 9. 
Includes criticism of Nevada daily press 
organs for their role in 1952 senatorial 
campaign. 

MoorHeaD, Jack A. ITU “grudge” paper 

runs steadily in red. E&P 86:24 p10 
June 6. 
Ex-publisher of Springfield, Mo., union- 
owned newspaper charges such a paper 
cannot succeed and cites specific experi- 
ences as proof. 

PERRYMAN, J. N. On the meaning of “de- 
mocracy.” POQ 17:1 p47 Spring. 
Study of the meaning of “democracy” to 
various segments of the population. 


ROSSETTI, MARINA ViTToriA. An Italian 
woman’s thoughts on an arriving pleni- 
potentiary. Rep. 8:11 p20 May 26. 
Includes impressions on effect of Italian 
Catholicism on public opinion. 


TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The effect of 
headlines on the interpretation of news 
stories. JQ 30:2 p189 Spring. 

Illinois U. experiment involving psychol- 
ogy students tests headline influence on 
total impression towards news story. 


WATERBURY, LESTER E. Opinion surveys 
in civil litigation. POQ 17:1 p71 
Spring. 

Difficulties and advantages of surveys in 
court procedure. 


Witson, R. Ike makes himself available. 
Look 17 p71 April 7. 
Bid for popular support makes for bet- 
ter press relations. 


Public Relations 


BEATTIE, Kim. Public relations in Canada. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:6 p5 June. 


BRAMLEY, Eric. Trade paper staff covers 
world beat. Quill 41:4 p10 April. 
Fifteen man staff of American Aviation 
Publications covers world and puts out 
five publications. 


Erwin, Ray. Education writers seek fuller 
news. E&P 86:21 p12 May 16. 
Most educators must realize public rela- 
tions is one of their jobs, education 
writers group asserts. 


HARRISON, CAROLINE. Sky for sale. Pub. 
Rel. Jrnl. 9:4 p10 April. 
Boston Museum of Science sells sky and 
everything in it to raise planetarium 
funds. 
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Knelss, GILBERT H. Golden Anniversary 

Celebration. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:5 p6 
May. 
How 50th anniversary celebration of the 
Western Pacific was made to cover a 
four-point program of public and em- 
ployee relations. 


Radio and Television 


ALLERTON, RICHARD M. How to increase 
your radio profits. Bdcstng. 44:18 p86 
May 4. 

Manager of NARTB research depart- 
ment summarizes study of AM radio 
operations. 


ANoNyMous. Binaural broadcasting: Ra- 
dio’s version of 3-D. Bdcstng. 44:15 
p86 April 13. 

Stations experiment with stereophonic 
broadcasts. 


—Color TV impresses congressional view- 
ers. Bdcstng. 44:16 p31 April 20. 
House commerce committee attends 
demonstrations. 


—Life on television. TV 10:4 p20 April. 
National magazine cooperates with TV 
stations in producing local documenta- 
ries for Cleveland and Detroit. 


—More money in news on TV than on 
radio. E&P 86:20 p44 May 9. 
Seminar participants give facts and fig- 
ures on costs of operating TV news- 
rooms. 


—Newspapers versus television. TV 10:4 
p18 April. 
Bolstered by statistical charts, article 
compares costs per impression of news- 
papers and television. 


—Radio Free Europe. Bhnd. the Iron 
Crtn. 2:6 p37 June. 
Six sample scripts from Radio Free Eu- 


rope. 

—Research facts on summer radio and 
TV. Sponsor 7:7 p65 April 6. 
Seven pages of charts and factual infor- 
mation. 

—Revamped FCC in view; Hyde becomes 
chairman. Bdcstng. 44:17 p37 April 27. 
FCC gets first Republican chairman. 


—Skillful reporter. Nswk. 41:17 p84 May 
4 


Martin 
award for competent reporting and pen- 
etrating analyses. 


Agronsky receives Peabody 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Standards for ownership of a newspaper 
or radio enterprise. Nieman Rpts. 7:2 
p2 April. 

Text of Nelson Poynter’s idealistic yard- 
stick is given. 

—Students cover the news, they don’t just 
touch it. E&P 86:21 p42 May 16. 
Columbia U. journalism students pro- 
vide experimental news program for 
WPIX (TV). 

—Teaching by television at Houston uni- 
versity. Bus. Wk. 1235 p30 May 2. 
Texas school announces ambitious plans 
for pioneer non-commercial station. 

—TV can be educational, too. Life 34:16 
p34 April 20. 

Long editorial boosts the cause of edu- 
cational television. 

—TV homes hit 19.5 million in 1952. 
Bdestng. 44:15 p32 April 13. 
Television entered more than six million 
new homes in 1952; breakdown of TV 
set ownership is given. 

—TV the teacher. Nswk. 41:17 p64 April 
a. 

Summary of developments concerning 
educational television stations. 

—What the three radio and TV trade 
groups do for advertisers. Sponsor 7:8 
p29 April 20. 

Summary of activities of NARTB, BAB, 
and BMI. 

—Who’s going to foot the bill? Bus. Wk. 
1238 p43 May 23. 

1953 is said to be year of “big decision” 
as advertisers decide how deeply they 
will plunge into expanding television. 

BELLAIRE, ARTHUR. Cutting the costs of 
TV commercials. Bdcstng. 44:15 p78 
April 13. 

Copy head for agency summarizes ways 
of economizing. 
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DamMM, WALTER J. Bookkeeping—key to 
better TV management. Bdcstng. 44:19 
p88 May 11. 

General manager gives detailed outline 
of practices used at Milwaukee station. 

FAUGHT, MILLARD C. Pay-to-see TV plan: 
What it would mean. E&P 86:11 p96 
April 18. 

Author argues we should have subscrip- 
tion programming in addition to pres- 
ent television. 

LEVIN, PETER R. How many TV outlets 
can the U. S. support? Bdcstng. 44:17 
p102 April 27. 

Economist predicts 517 stations will suc- 
ceed in minimum of 343 markets. 

ORME, FRANK. TV commercials. Nation 

176:14 p289 April 4. 
Editor of TV magazine warns that some 
television stations are endangering the 
future welfare of the industry by carry- 
ing questionable advertising. 

REEveS, TaD. Public service programming 
a must. TV 10:4 4:37 April. 
Representative of WBNS-TV describes 
public service programs that won na- 
tional award. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Mr. Elmer Davis. Sat. 
Rev. 36:14 p44 April 4. 

Veteran news analyst is praised: “In him 
the qualities of all good news broadcast- 
ers are completely fused.” 

STANTON, FRANK. Is television pricing it- 
self out of the market? Advertiser 24:4 
p47 April. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


MACLEAN, MALCoLM S. Jr. and HAzarp, 
WILLIAM R. Women’s interest in pic- 
tures: The Badger Village study. JQ 
30:2 p139 Spring. 

Six major appeals are found to account 
for most variations of interest. 





“In an early 1934 issue of the Guild Reporter appeared an item from the 
new Guild in Rockford, Ill., a pioneer local. The correspondent reported 
that 19 editors, reporters, rewrite, copy desk and leg men were flaunting to 
the world a weekly salary average of $29.02 (editors’ salaries included)— 


tops $37.60. 


“On July 1 last the top minimums in Rockford were $97.50. They will by 


contract be $100 next January 1. 


“That is no doubt as good an explanation as any of why the American 
Newspaper Guild is supported today by a record 25,000 membership, and 
bargains for 6,000 more who don’t pay dues, but don’t object too much if 
others do.”—Guild Reporter, Oct. 24, 1952. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


March, April and May 1953 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (Italy), George S. 
Hage ees and Maarten Schneider (The Neth- 
erlands 








The proceedings of the International Press Institute at its London meeting domi- 
nate the material in this quarter’s foreign publications. The richness of I. P. 1.’s 
contributions of material in the field grows with each meeting and each issue of its 
publications. The final stages of the press council debate in the United Kingdom 
produced more readable controversy, and there is an article by Erwin Canham in 
which the Boston editor says that American editors feel the work of a press coun- 
cil already has been done in this country. There is an article summarizing censor- 
ship and interference trends in South America which teachers will find especially 
valuable. Items dealing with the newsprint shortage do not appear in the bibliog- 
raphy for the first time since the war. A coronation supplement issued by World’s 
Press News, London, on May I brings much late material to the teacher interested 
in the British press. 

Newspaper World, a British trade publication indexed in this bibliography for 
many years, ceased publication without previous notice on March 11, a victim of 
an adverse financial trend which produced other changes in Britain, including cut- 
ting back of the Northcliffe interests in the field of provincial weekly newspapers 
to one establishment. 


Publications cited: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); Ecco! (Rome); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite 
(Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); DJ, De Journalist of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (Lon- 
don); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); Med., Mededelingen van de Neder- 
landse Dagbladpers (1945); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); IPI, I. P. I. Report, International Press 
Institute, Zurich; WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising 


ANONYMOUS. Bevan rides his hobby horse 
into advertising’s arena. WPN 49:1260 
plO May 8. 

The socialist view of advertising in Brit- 
ain. 

—Co-operative ad schemes meet new Ger- 
man consumer trend. WPN 49:1255 
pl8 April 3. 

—Delegates attack choice of speakers at 
Eastbourne advertising conference. 
WPN 49:1260 p3 May 8. 


—Flying start for coronation year ad rev- 
enues. WPN 49:1263 p29 May 29. 
—Here’s one ad man not overawed by 
Bevan. WPN 49:1260 p29 May 8. 
Rejoinder to socialist view of advertis- 
ing. 
—£ 10,000,000 a year for ad-vision. WPN 
49:1258 p3 April 24. 
Prediction of TV income in Britain. 
—Robert F. Wilson. Med. April. 
Visit of a marketing specialist to the 
Netherlands. 
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Articles in Foreign Journals 


BELLANGER, CLAUDE. La publicite dans la 
Presse en 1938 et en 1951. EP V:6 p36 
Spring. 

Linage comparison of several Paris 
dailies. 

Brown, C. ANsTICE. Advertising once de- 
spised is now vital to trade and progress. 
WPN 49:1259 p15 supplement May 1. 
British advertising since Victoria’s as- 
cension. 


Cesuce. Een of meerdere artikelen in de 
advertentie? Med. April. 
One or more commodities in the adver- 
tisements? 


LOCKHART-SMITH, KENNETH. The use we 
make of sponsored films is of impor- 
tance to everyone. WPN 49:1259 p83 
supplement May 1. 


SHELDON, CyriL. A panorama of progress. 


WPN 49:1259 p55 supplement May 1. 
British outdoor advertising history. 


Communications Law 
ANonyMous. L’Affaire de la S.N.E.P. E 
222 p19 May 10. 
Decree reorganizing National Society of 
Press Enterprises. 


—La revision de la loi du 11 Mai. 
p27 May 30. 


Text of proposed revision of May 11, 
1946 press law. 


E 224 


—La revision de la loi du 11 Mai. 
pl April 30. 
Report on press law revision withheld 
from press. 


E 221 


—M. Pierre-Bloch ne dirige plus la S.N. 
E.P. E 223 pl May 20. 
Protest against reorganization of S.N. 
E.P. 

—Press law through six reigns. WPN 49: 
1259 p46 supplement May 1. 


—Spain revives right of reply: Editors 
bound by new decree. WPN 49:1258 
p24 April 24. 


—Texts of French press laws published 
January through March, 1952. EP V:6 
pill4 Spring. 

—Text of Italian press law. EP V:6 p115 
Spring. 

LeaPer, W. J. Advertising law has kept 
pace with public opinion. WPN 49: 
1259 p62 supplement May 1. 

Review of British advertising law. 
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Comparative Journalism 


ANONYMOvus. Flow of the news—India: 
The change since partition. WPN 49: 
1263 p18 May 29. 

IPI supplements European report. 


—IPI assembly: U. S. correspondent gives 
his views on British press. WPN 49: 
1262 p20 May 22. 


BarCK-HoLst, Vivy. Role of press in 
growth of Turkish democracy. IPI 1:12 
p6 April. 

DeDIJER, VLADIMIR. La Russification des 
Moyens d’Information en Europe de 
l'Est. EP V:6 p46 Spring. 

Jugoslav journalist describes Russian ori- 
entation of Czech media. 


JacoT, MICHAEL. Canada’s growing press. 
IPI 1:11 pill March. 


KORNICKER, KurT. Newspapers limp be- 
hind French opinion. IPI 1:11 p2 
March. 


VAN GINDERTAEL, JAN M., and MCGAFFIN, 
WILLIAM. Newsgathering contrasts in 
Europe and U. S. IPI 2:1 p2 May. 


VERDIER, JEAN. Dans un Rédaction Amér- 
icaine. EP V:6 p23 Spring. 
French journalist describes U. S. metro- 
politan city room. 


YouNG, GeorGe. Advertising and press 
prospects in the new Egypt. WPN 49: 
1252 p22 March 13. 


Communications Management 


ANONYMOUS. Budget effect on press and 
newsprint shares. WPN 49:1258 p34 
April 24. 

Stock prices listed in London. 
—JIC conference committees give their 


views on provincial press productivity 
team report. WPN 49:1251 p35 March 
6 


Reaction to adoption of American pro- 
ductivity methods. 


—Express group to start evenings in Man- 
chester, Birmingham. WPN 49:1260 p3 
May 8. 

Durry, M. Considerable financial expan- 
sion has been achieved. WPN 49:1259 
p30 supplement May 1. 

Growth of British chain publishing. 

HARRISON, Bruce. Midland newspapers 


have made good progress in the year. 
WPN 49:1263 p36 May 29. 
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SALMON, RosBerT. La distribution du pa- 
pier-journal en France. (Part II). EP 
V:6 p7 Spring. 

President of S.P.P.P. proposes reform of 
its role in newsprint distribution. 


Content of Communications 


ANONYMOUS. Foreign reporting in U. S. 
press. IPI 1:11 p3 March. 
Summary of Overseas press club survey. 
—Het recenseren van boeken in de pers. 
Med. April. 
Book reviewing in the Dutch press. 


—How IPI set about its news flow study. 
WPN 49:1262 p14 May 22. 


—International Press Institute to survey 
popular press. WPN 49:1262 p3 May 
22. 


—News flow—the study in 8 European 
countries. WPN 49:1262 p24 May 22. 


European side of the IPI foreign news 
study. 


—The IPI assembly: Agency bugbears— 
Reuter’s Walter Cole cites three horrible 
“Cs.” WPN 49:1262 p32 May 22. 


The flow of news as seen from agency 
desk. 


—Une etude sur la Presse quotidienne 
francaise. E 219 pl April 10. 


French dailies on eve of municipal elec- 
tions. 


CoTTaar, JAN. De verminkte Apollo in de 
sport. D. J. April. 
The language of sports writers. 


MarRKEL, Lester. Interpretation: problem 
that must be solved. IPI 2:1 p5 May. 


WuiTTtLe, W. The IPI assembly: If only 
the sub’s view could have been heard. 
WPN 49:1262 p4 May 22. 


Ethics 


ANONYMOUS. NUJ approves press council 
plan—but debate was heated. WPN 49: 
1256 p3 April 10. 


—Press council on July 1. UJ 41:42 p27 
March. 


—*“Tactical desirability” of press council. 
IPI 1:12 pl April. 
A special survey of British opinion. 


CaNHAM, Erwin D. In U. S. private bod- 


ies do press council’s job. IPI 1:12 p3 
April. 
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Freedom of the Press 


ANnonyMous. Censorship relaxing, says 
Reuter chief. WPN 49:1258 p5 April 
24. 

Chink in the iron. curtain. 

—Contagion of censorship in South Amer- 
ica. IPI 2:1 pl May. 

A cogent review of governmental inter- 
vention. 

—Pakistan trial. IPI 1:11 p6 March. 
Editor and cartoonist accused of sedi- 
tion. 

—Real issues obscured, says Francis Wil- 
liams. WPN 49:1257 p24 April 17. 
Leading British editors debate press free- 
dom. 

—The freedom of the press. IPI 1:11 p9 
March. 

Survey of current interferences by gov- 
ernment. 

—tThe freedom of the press. IPI 2:1 p9 
May. 

Monthly world-wide review of govern- 
ment interference. 


Education for Journalism 


AnonyMous. “If you don’t like journal- 
ism—leave it”: Alan Pitt Robbins’ warn- 
ing to juniors. WPN 49:1261 p39 May 

15. 

—Unanimous vote for NEC to examine 
training scheme. WPN 49:1256 p13 
April 10. 

—May 2 is Institute D-day for press coun- 
cil plan. UJ 41:413 p43 April. 

Duwaerts, Leon. Thirty years of training 
Belgian pressmen. IPI 1:11 p10 March. 

Strick, H. C. Desirability of indentures 
for basic training period. UJ 41:412 
p33 March. 

Discussion of British training of junior 
journalists. 

—Vocational side’s aim is to produce good 
newspaper men. IJJ 41:414 p60 May. 
VAN SCHRAVENDIJK, J. P. Journalistiek en 
politiek-sociale faculteit. D. J. April. 
Journalism and the political and social 

sciences. 


The Graphic Arts 


ANonyMous. New Sword hygroscope in 
full production. WPN 49:1252 p40 
March 13. 

Precision measurement of moisture con- 
tent in printpaper claimed. 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


—Temple Press adopts Primaton make- 
ready. WPN 49:1254 p32 March 27. 
Swiss process builds chemical overlay 
from special halftone press proof. 

COUSLAND, C. W. Printing for royal occa- 
sions. WPN 49:1259 p18 supplement 
May 1. 

Coronation printing from Elizabeth I to 
Elizabeth II. 


History and Biography 

AnonyMous. Profile: R. H. Penney. 
WPN 49:1258 p35 April 24. 
Advertising director Northcliffe newspa- 
pers. 

—The end of the Newspaper World; 
served the Street for 55 years. WPN 
40:1253 p3 March 20. 

Curtis, MICHAEL. The fascinating history 
of the British press. WPN 49:1259 p3 
supplement May 1. 

HulJsMaNn, A. D. Jon. Enschede en Zonen 
en de Opprechte Haarlemsche Courant. 
Med. May. 

A 250th birthday observance. 

LABRACHERIE, PIERRE. A Travers l’His- 
torie de la Press aux Archives Nation- 
ales. EP V:6 p40 Spring. 

Review of press bibliography by Georges 
Bourgin, director of national archives. 
MANEvVy, RAYMOND. Rivarol, Journaliste 
Contre-Révolutionnaire. EP V:6 p16 

Spring. 
A Royalist pamphleteer in the French 
revolution. 

PIEBENGA, J. Een twee eeuwen oud vade- 
mecum. May. 

A newspaper reader's manual 200 years 
old. 

Row Les, GeorGe. Chequered history of 
L. S. C. WPN 49:1259 p9 supplement 
May 1. 

Story of the London Society of Compos- 
itors. 


International News Coverage 


ANONYMOUS. International Press Institute 
Assembly: “Much foreign news not un- 
derstandable to average reader.” WPN 
49:1262 p14 May 22. 

—Tass monopoly on news raises questions 
for east-west understanding. IPI 2:1 p6 
May. 

CLEMENT, ALAIN. Reporting on both sides 
of the Rhine. IPI 1:11 pl March. 

Diemer, E. Het I. P. I. verdient enze be- 
langstelling. D. J. June. 

I. P. 1. support recommended. 
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WALTERS, Basit L., ANDREWS, W. L., and 
BUNKHOLDT, BJORN. The editor and his 
foreign correspondent. IPI 1:11 p4 
March. 

An evaluation of contemporary proce- 
dures. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANONYMOUS. Bate speaks on 1. prize con- 
tests 2. smart alec stories 3. advertisers’ 
interference 4. cheap labour 5. the fight 
for pensions. WPN 49:1256 p7 April 
10. 

Address by National Union of Journal- 
ists president. 

—Douglas—The ADM over the water. 
J 36:5 p73 May. 

Voluntary press council plan debated by 
NUJ. 

—National Freelance Council Holds First 
Meeting. J 36:4 p49 April. 

National Union of Journalists expands 
representation of freelancers. 

—NEC urges photographers: Put views 
through your branches. WPN 49:1256 
April 10. 

Annual meeting of National Union of 
Journalists. 

—Provincial men to “work to rule” on 
holidays agreement this summer. WPN 
49:1256 p4 April 10. 

Union fails to obtain three-week vaca- 
tion, 

—Wages—New plans to be laid for the 
post-stabilisation period. WPN 49:1256 
p4 April 10. 

National Union of Journalists wage pat- 
tern. 

BraDLey, H. J. National Union of Jour- 
nalists proud campaigning history. 
WPN 49:1259 p80 supplement May 1. 

NICHOLSON, STEWART. The Institute of 
Journalists “cradle of fine traditions.” 
WPN 49:1259 p81 supplement May 1. 


Miscellaneous 

ANONYMOUS. Call to boycott. IPI 1:11 p7 
March. 

Irish raise higher fences against foreign 
papers. 

—International Press Institute chairman 
ridicules “American dominatioa charge.” 
WPN 49:1261 p3 May 15. 

—Jaarverslag der Federatie over 1952. 
D. J. April. 


Report of the Federation of Netherlands 
Journalists. 
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FORMAN, ALBERT J. TV transoceanica fra 
cinque anni. Tempo p28 Feb. 7. FROM C 0 L U M B | Au 
Microwave relay for TV and telegraph 
predicted. “ 

REDPATH, WILLIAM. Thousand-power in- 
fluence of the local press. WPN 49: : es 
1259 p10 supplement May 1. a = ag blic “i —_— 
Evaluation of British provincial press. who seer to resis 

VAN VEEN, TH. W. Venetie: een misluk- | S4ppression of the news. 
king. D. J. June. The author _ 
The convention of 500 journalists in minutely examines 
Venice a failure. the statutes covering 


public records 
Official Press Relations and the public’s 


. +. @ manual-at-arms 
for editors and other 


ANonyMous. COI to spend £99,800 less right of inspection, 
in press, but more on posters. WPN 49: and proposes 
1253 p3 March 20. methods of procedure. 
Budget of the British central office of In effect, this amounts 


information. to a brief for editors 
Cooke, Ceci. Government as an adver- 


tiser. WPN 49:1259 p72 supplement patel ot the torch of 
May 1. reedom, but, needless to 


Pacet-Cooke, R. A. Public relations— say, it concerns everybody.” 


everybody’s business. WPN 49:1259 —John Barkham, Saturday 


p42 supplement May 1. ° ° 
Rem, ALAN, and HIGHTOWER, JOHN. The Review Syndicate 


press and the PRO. IPI 1:12 p4 April. 
Australian and American views. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist THE PEOPLE'S 


ANONYMOUS. Reorganisation of Ger- 


many’s press was mistake, declares Prit- RIGHT T0 KNOW 
tie. WPN 49:1262 p32 May 22. 


Patwa, S. T. Editor on problems of Ken- 
ya’s Asian press. IPI 1:11 p12 March. 





Legal Access to Public Records 
and Proceedings 


HAROLD L. CROSS 
AMSTERDAM CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 366) Concise information on the legal 
aspects of inspection of federal, 


an international understanding of the state, and municipal judicial and 


press is a more mature study than we nonjudicial records, written by a 
have yet accomplished of the reporter’s specialist in newspaper law, at the 
task and behavior. When, as Philippe request of the American Society 
Desjardins of UNESCO told the mem- of Newspaper Editors. 

bers of the Amsterdam congress, the A valuable sourcebook for stu- 
press of the non-Russian world relies dents, teachers and others inter- 
for its international information upon ested in journalism. 

five news services organized in three 
countries, it is folly to disregard so $5.50 


greatly as we all do a critical study of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


the character and work of this maker 
of the bricks and mortar out of which 2960 Broadway, New York 27 


all communication is built. 

















NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. 


News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Duncan, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 


DUNCAN 


. activities of schools and 





Summer Jobs in News, Advertising 
Occupy Many Journalism Teachers 


Six journalism teachers are serving 
summer internships on newspapers under 
the ACEJ faculty internship program and 
others have arranged independently for 
summer editorial jobs, according to Prof. 
Kenneth Stewart, University of Michigan, 
who was in charge. 


In the advertising field two men were 
placed through the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association by the end of 
June, said Robert C. Pace of Danville, 
Ill, NAEA secretary. 


Radio-TV internship appointments were 
not available as this issue went to press. 


Those placed and their summer assign- 
ments are: 

Editorial: 

Bert C. Cross, Kansas State College, 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

Verne E. Edwards, Jr., Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Un- 
ion. 

James A. Fosdick, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Duncan (Okla.) Daily Banner. 

Fred C. Kendricks, Memphis (Tenn.) 
State College, Duncan (Okla.) Daily Ban- 
ner. 

Harris G. Smith, University of Kansas, 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Review. 

Emil L. Telfel, University of Kansas, 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union. 


Advertising: 

Hugh W. Sargent, University of Illinois, 
Houston Chronicle. 

Harold W. Wilson, University of Min- 
nesota, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


Others who applied through ACEJ for 
editorial positions but who made connec- 
tions independently are: 


Victor J. Danilov, University of Kan- 
sas, Kansas City Star. 

Fred Pruett, University of Colorado, 
Denver Post. 

John R. Whitaker, University of Okla- 
homa, Denver Post. 


In addition to these the following sum- 
mer assignments had been reported to the 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY by the end of 
June: 


Dean Baker, University of Michigan, 
Detroit Times. 

Richard Baker, Columbia University, 
New York Times. 

Paul J. Deutschmann, University of Ore- 
gon, Portland Oregonian. 

R. W. Doores, University of Kansas, 
Gardner Advertising agency, St. Louis. 

S. Watson Dunn, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove adver- 
tising agency, Pittsburgh (appointment 
under AAAA fellowship program for ad- 
vertising teachers). 

Edwin Emery, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Graham B. Hovey, University of Wis- 
consin, news editor and newscaster, WIBA, 
Madison. 

James MacDonald, University of Michi- 
gan, Detroit Free Press. 

Earl Newsom, Texas A. & M., Still- 
water (Okla.) News-Press. 

Helen Patterson, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Harvey advertising agency, Topeka, 
Kan. 


Four journalism teachers served this 
summer as “visiting professors” at Time 
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Inc. in New York City under appoint- 
ments ranging up to one month. They are 
Fred S. Siebert and Ted Peterson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Elmer F. Beth, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and Bryant Kearl, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Roy French Ends 30-Year Career; 
Glenn Is New Head at U.S.C. 


The 30-year teaching career of Roy L. 
French ended in June with his retirement 
as director of the University of Southern 
California School of Journalism. He had 
been head of the school for 25 years. In 
tribute to his service, 350 of his former 
students attended a banquet in his honor 
May 30 in Los Angeles. 

Succeeding him as director is William A. 
Glenn, associate professor of journalism, 
who came to the university in 1948 from 
the University of Denver, where he had 
been chairman of the journalism depart- 
ment. 

Professor French came to U.S.C. in 
1927 when journalism was a division of 
the English department. The following 
year he established a separate department 
and five years later the department be- 
came a school and a member of the 
AASDJ. 

Last year the Daily Trojan, laboratory 
newspaper for U.S.C. journalism students, 
received its eighteenth consecutive All- 
American award for newspaper excellence. 
It was the twenty-sixth such honor the 
paper has won during Professor French’s 
tenure. 

Professor French received his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and began his teaching career as a 
member of the Wisconsin staff in 1923. 
He then went to the University of North 
Dakota, where he organized a department 
and served as its head for three years. 

The retiring U.S.C. head saw service 
in both World Wars I and II. In 1918 he 
served as a private in the infantry and 
was awarded the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in the Argonne fighting. In 1942 
he went to England as a major in the 
Eighth Bomber Command to serve as a 
specialist in reporting bombing raids. His 
superior officer was Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
who was graduated from U.S.C. in 1934 
as a journalism student under Professor 
French. 
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Professor French made a survey of the 
press in Germany in 1936 as an Oberland 
Trust fellow. 

A member of Sigma Delta Chi for 40 
years, Professor French was its national 
president in 1926-27 and has also been its 
treasurer, secretary and counselor. He or- 
ganized the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American institute of Journalists in 1934 
and has served as its secretary-treasurer 
since that time. 

In addition to his university duties, Pro- 
fessor French has been active in publish- 
ing. He is vice president of the Chalifant 
Press, which publishes four newspapers in 
Owens Valley. In retirment he plans to 
continue writing and to maintain his in- 
terests professionally in the Chalifant or- 
ganization. Domestically, he intends, he 
says, “to continue to coddle cats and do 
for dogs, whether they want it or not.” 


New $600,000 Journalism Building 
Under Construction at Oregon 


Construction of a new building for the 
University of Oregon School of Journal- 
ism was begun during the summer. Bids 
on the $600,000 structure were about 20 
percent below the architects’ estimated 
figures. 


Occupancy is planned for September 
1954 in a new three-story building which 
will be joined to a completely rehabili- 
tated present journalism structure, erected 
in 1923. Both buildings combined will 
have a floor space of 37,775 square feet, 
double the present facilities. 


The new plant will be named the Eric 
W. Allen Hall, in honor of the first dean 
of the school. Dean Allen served as head 
of Oregon journalism education from 1912 
to his death in 1944. 


Plans for the new building were devel- 
oped by the entire faculty. Every major 
teaching area will have radio and televi- 
sion outlets, and all laboratories will have 
completely new equipment. An Eric Allen 
seminar room, a reproduction of the liv- 
ing room of the late dean’s home, will be 
a top-floor feature. Complete radio-televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities, as well as the 
state headquarters offices of the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
Oregon State Broadcasters Association, are 
included. 
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Kappa Tau Alpha 1952 Award 
For Research Won by Siebert 


Prof. Fred S. Siebert, director of the 
University of Illinois School of Journal- 
ism and Communications has been award- 
ed the 1952 research award of Kappa Tau 
Alpha, national journalism scholarship fra- 
ternity. He was honored for his book, 
Freedom of the Press in England, 1476- 
1776. 


Presentation of a certificate and a check 
for $100 was made at the State University 
of Iowa in May by Prof. Ellis Newsome, 
president of the Iowa chapter of Kappa 
Tau Alpha, on behalf of the national offi- 
cers. 


E. J. Mowery, New York Reporter, 
To Give Mellett Talk at T.C.U. 


Edward J. Mowery, New York World- 
Telegram and Sun reporter who won the 
1953 Pulitzer and Polk awards, will deliver 
the annual Don R. Mellett memorial lec- 
ture at Texas Christian University Sep- 
tember 25. Joint sponsors of the event 
are the T.C.U. Department of Journalism 
and the Fort Worth professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The lecture was to have been delivered 
in May but Mowery became ill and per- 
mission was granted T.C.U. to present it 
in the fall, according to Prof. Warren K. 
Agee, department head. The 1953-54 Mel- 
lett lecture is to be given at Butler Uni- 
versity. 

Journalists of the Fort Worth area are 
joining T.C.U. in sponsoring a two-day 
clinic for high school and college students 
in connection with the lecture. 


Ohio Wesleyan's Facilities 
Housed in New Building 


Ohio Wesleyan University’s Department 
of Journalism will move into the newest 
building on the campus this fall. The 
$219,000 Pfeiffer Natatorium building will 
house journalism offices and classrooms in 
addition to the university’s publicity office, 
the four student publications, photographic 
laboratories and a publications reference 
library. Previously, departmental and pub- 
lications offices had been scattered through- 
out several buildings. 
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Gerald Wins Guggenheim Award 
For Study of British Press 


Prof. J. Edward Gerald of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
has been awarded a John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation Fellowship to 
make an economic study of the British 
press. He will be on sabbatical leave in 
1953-54 and will go to London in Sep- 
tember with his family. 

Dr. Gerald will study the effects on 
newspapers of the British government's 
control policies during and since World 
War II. He will compare his British stud- 
ies with the findings of his research, begun 
in 1947, on economic tendencies in the 
American press. 

The impact of governmental control 
measures On editorial content, advertising, 
capital formation and utilization, news- 
paper recruitment and training, labor union 
policy and substitute informational and 
advertising media will constitute the bulk 
of Dr. Gerald’s study. 

A Minnesota professor since 1946, Dr. 
Gerald was previously a University of 
Missouri staff member for 16 years. He 
received his Ph.D. degree at Minnesota in 
1946 in political science and journalism. 


Optional Five-Year Program Begun 
At Minnesota School of Journalism 


A five-year program leading to the joint 
award of the A.B. and M.A. degrees is 
now in effect for qualified students at the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 

The plan will be optional, said Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, director of the school. 
Students not electing it, or those unable 
to qualify for admission to the Graduate 
School, will take the regular four-year 
course in the College of Science, Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 

Greater unity in professional training 
and more integration of journalism studies 
with liberal arts work are the main aims 
of the plan, according to Dr. Casey. In 
their graduate work the five-year students 
will specialize in one of seven fields: com- 
munications and public affairs, public opin- 
ion and propaganda, international com- 
munications, freedom of the press and 
communications law, economics of com- 
munications, quantitive communications 
research and history of communications. 
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Magazine Publishers Elect 
5 'J' Schools to Membership 


Five schools of journalism—four of 
them in the Midwest—have been elected 
to education associate membership in the 
Magazine Publishers Association. They 
are Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern, 
Syracuse and Wisconsin. 

These schools, elected by the associa- 
tion’s board of directors, all have a four- 
or five-year sequence in magazine work. 
Profs. Floyd Arpan of Northwestern and 
Robert Root of Syracuse attended the as- 
sociation’s thirty-fourth annual meeting in 
May. 


New Media Research Bureau 
Set Up at Florida State 'U' 

A bureau of media research and service 
was established in June by the Florida 
State University School of Journalism. 
Prof. Sidney Kobre will head the bureau. 

Emphasis will be given to state and re- 
gional studies of press and radio, accord- 
ing to Dean Laurence R. Campbell. Ad- 
vertising problems, as well as editorial, will 
be considered, with Dr. Royal H. Ray, 
head of the advertising department, assist- 
ing Dr. Kobre in this phase of the work. 

During the spring Dr. Kobre supervised 
a study of news coverage of the Florida 
legislature and in the fall of 1952 he made 
an analysis of 34 of the state’s 37 daily 
newspapers during the presidential cam- 
paign. 


Everton Conger Appointed to 
Two-Year Post in Nagpur, India 


Everton Conger, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of New Mexi- 
co, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Department of Journalism, Hislop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, India, for a two-year term. 
He will hold the rank of associate profes- 
sor, under Prof. Floyd Baskette of the 
University of Colorado, director of the 
department for 1953-54. 

Professor Conger’s assignment is 
through World Literacy Inc. He will teach 
journalistic suovjects and will help train 
new literates in simple, informative writ- 
ing. Conger has been on leave for one 
year from New Mexico doing graduate 
work at the University of Denver and 
working on the copy desk of the Denver 
Post. He left for India in July, with his 
wife and child to follow in September. 
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Scholarships and Fellowships 
Announced at Seven Schools 


Announcement of new scholarships and 
fellowships was made by several journal- 
ism schools and departments late in the 
‘spring. Following are details: 


University of Missouri—John P. Her- 
rick of Boliver, N. Y., former country 
editor and now an oilman, has given ap- 
proximately $4,000 in additional funds for 
his scholarship foundation in journalism, 
which had been offering five annual schol- 
arships of $500 each. 

A tuition scholarship to the Linotype 
School has been set up by Ray Van Meter, 
publisher of the Trenton Republican- 
Times, to be awarded annually to a Tren- 
ton high school or junior college student. 


Montana State University — Twenty- 
seven Montana newspaper publishers and 
radio station owners provided $25 scholar- 
ships for high school journalists of the 
Northwest to help the students attend the 
Publications Pow Wow at the School of 
Journalism in August. 

Seven high school journalists have re- 
ceived $50 scholarships from the Montana 
Interscholastic Editorial Association to ap- 
ply toward the cost of their freshman year 
at the School of Journalism. 


University of Nebraska—A $1,500 field 
training scholarship for a senior in the 
School of Journalism has been established 
on a one-year experimental basis by four 
Nebraska weeklies. The student will spend 
three months on each paper, doing general 
editorial and advertising work and in ad- 
dition studying a particular specialty for 
which each paper is known. Cooperating 
newspapers and their specialties are the 
Albion News, mechanical production; 
Blair Pilot-Tribune, editorial writing; Ne- 
ligh News, farm news and advertising; 
Stanton Register, community campaigns 
and promotion. 

An annual $25 prize for the outstand- 
ing senior woman in the School of Jour-- 
nalism has been established by the Ne- 
braska Press Women. 


Oklahoma A. & M.—Four scholarships 
have been provided by industry for enter- 
ing freshmen working toward a degree in 
industrial editing. The McCormick-Arm- 
strong award, established by the McCor- 
mick-Armstrong printing company, Wichi- 
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ta, Kan., provides $250 a year for four 
years. A second plan provides $150 a year 
for four years. Two other scholarships of 
$150 each for one year have been con- 
tributed by Harry Turner, Inc., Topeka, 
Kan., advertising firm, and by the Semco 
Color Press of Oklahoma City. 


Texas A. & M.—Two $500 scholarships 
in agricultural journalism have been es- 
tablished by the Clayton Fund, beginning 
with the fall term of 1953. The awards 
may be used for undergraduate work after 
two years of college or for graduate 
studies. 


University of Texas—A summer intern- 
ship-scholarship plan for advertising stud- 
ents has been established at the School of 
Journalism by Evans and Associates, Fort 
Worth Advertising agency. Under it an 
advertising major will be selected each 
year to spend a six-week summer intern- 
ship, with salary, with the firm, and upon 
returning to school in the fall the student 
will receive $100 in cash toward expenses. 


University of Toledo—The William E. 
Hall Memorial Scholarship Fund has been 
established through gifts from friends of 
Mr. Hall, associate editor of the Toledo 
Blade. Mr. Hall served as a lecturer in 
journalism for 27 years and was advisor 
to the school newspaper. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Florida State University—Prof. Richard 
Joel, formerly director of the Division of 
Journalism at Emory University, will join 
the School of Journalism staff September 
1 as professor of advertising. 

Prof. William R. Slaughter, formerly di- 
rector of the Medill School of Journalism’s 
evening division, has joined the faculty on 
a permanent basis. He replaces Paul Sca- 
lera, who died in January 1952. 

Dr. Richard B. Eide has returned after 
more than a year’s service with the Depart- 
ment of State as a public affairs officer in 
Norway. 


University of Houston—Bruce Under- 
wood has been appointed chairman of the 
School of Journalism and Graphic Arts at 
the University of Houston. He succeeds 
N. S. Patterson, who entered private busi- 
ness last spring. 

Professor Underwood received his B.S. 
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degree in journalism from Southern Meth- 
odist University in 1936. At present he is 
working on his doctorate at the University 
of Missouri. He did research at Stanford 
University during the summer. 

A member of the Houston journalism 
faculty since 1946, Professor Underwood 
took a leave of absence in 1951 to serve as 
an Air Force public relations officer. He 
has been in high school education work 
and formerly was director of the Univer- 
sity of Houston News Service. His news- 
paper experience includes work on the 
Dallas News, Times-Herald and Dispatch. 
He also was once publisher-editor of the 
Mercedes (Tex.) News-Tribune. 


University of lowa—Prof. Ellis H. New- 
some has been named head of the School 
of Journalism’s advertising sequence. He 
succeeds John V. Lund, who has resigned 
to remain with the Department of State in 
Helsinki, Finland, where he has been on 
leave for the past two years. Professor 
Newsome has been at Iowa since 1950. 


Montana State University—W. Ray 
Wight has been named an assistant profes- 
sor of journalism. He replaces Donald K. 
Ross, journalism instructor, who resigned 
following a year of service. 

Professor Wight received his A.B. de- 
gree in history and political science from 
the University of Utah in 1934 and holds 
a M.A. degree in English from the same 
University. He was a reporter and state 
editor on the Salt Lake Tribune before 
joining the journalism department of Brig- 
ham Young University in 1947. At Mon- 
tana State University he will be in charge 
of reporting and copy desk courses. 


Northwestern University—Four new fac- 
ulty members will join the faculty of the 
Medill School of Journalism next fall. Dr. 
Vernon Fryburger will become an associ- 
ate professor in the advertising sequence; 
Dr. Arthur Gould will be an associate 
professor in the magazine sequence; Rob- 
ert Cranford will become an assistant pro- 
fessor in the news sequence, and Jack Z. 
Sissors will be an instructor in the adver- 
tising sequence. 

Fryburger has been an assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Ilinois journalism 
school since 1950, when he received his 
doctorate in economics at that university. 
He has worked for the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the Los Angeles 
Times, Lord’ and Thomas Inc. and the J. 
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Walter Thompson advertising agency, Chi- 
cago. He is past director of the American 
Marketing Association and in 1950-51 
president of the central Illinois chapter of 
that organization. 

Gould since 1950 has been an associate 
professor and director of journalistic stud- 
ies at the State College of Washington. 
Prior to that he was for two years assistant 
professor of English at the University of 
Toledo. For 10 years a reporter, columnist 
and critic for Toledo newspapers, his short 
stories and articles have appeared in sev- 
eral national magazines. He received his 
doctorate in English from the University 
of Michigan. 

Cranford since 1951 has taught news 
writing and public relations at the State 
University of lowa, where he presently is 
completing work for his doctorate. From 
1950 to 1951 he was acting dean of the 
journalism school at the University of 
South Carolina. Prior to that he had been 
an assistant professor of journalism and 
director of public relations there. From 
1929 to 1948 he worked with the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News and the Charlotte and 
Columbia (S. C.) Associated Press bu- 
reaus. In 1948 he was editor of the South- 
ern Textile Journal. 

Sissors, who received his master’s degree 
from Medill in 1952, has for the past year 
been a service manager with the Leo Bur- 
nett advertising agency, Chicago. 


University of Oregon—Charles T. Dun- 
can has been promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor on the School of Journalism staff. 
He came to Oregon in 1950 from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, having previously 
taught at Nebraska and Nevada. 

Prof. Warren C. Price will return to the 
faculty in September after a year’s leave 
of absence at the University of Minnesota, 
where he studied toward the Ph.D. degree. 


Stanford University—Thomas M. New- 
ell, formerly assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the Institute for Journalistic Studies, 
has joined the research staff of Gallup and 
Robinson, Princeton, N. J. 


University of Toledo—Jesse R. Long, 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism, has been promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor. In June he received the honorary 
Ed.D. degree from Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
graduation from that institution. 
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University of Wisconsin—Louis W. 
Bridgman, journalism teacher and editor 
of the Extension Division for the past 23 
years, retired last spring after a half-cen- 
tury of active participation in Wisconsin 
journalism. A 1906 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he was a member of 
the late Prof. Willard G. Bleyer’s first class 
in journalism. Mr. Bridgman was first a 
reporter for the Wisconsin State Journal 
and from 1911 to 1915 was in charge of 
the Madison bureau of the Associated 
Press. He served as editor for the State 
Board of Health from 1915 to 1930, when 
he became Extension editor at the univer- 
sity. An authority on Abraham Lincoln 
and a collector of Lincolniana, Mr. Bridg- 
man was co-founder of the Lincoln Fel- 
lowship of Wisconsin. He is a charter 
member of the Wisconsin chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. 


University of Wisconsin (Agricultural 
Journalism}—Nellie McCannon, formerly 
a county home agent in Milwaukee, will 
join the Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism staff September 1, succeeding Alice 
Jones Rutter. Miss McCannon, who will 
teach and do extension work in home eco- 
nomics ——_ received her M.A. de- 
gree at Wisconsin this year. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Florida State University—Two new 
courses, taught for the first time at Florida 
State last year, are Readability of Mass 
Communications and Public Opinion Poll- 
ing. In the former course, taught by James 
E. Sellers, visiting instructor and publisher 
of the Graceville Times, seven readability 
formulae were analyzed and tested. 


Furman University—A new course in 
journalism teaching at the high school lev- 
el has been added to the Department of 
Journalism’s curriculum. Plans are being 
made to offer another new course, Reli- 
gious Journalism, according to Prof. Ira L. 
Baker, head of the deportment. 


University of Kansas—Radio will be 
added this fall as a fourth sequence in the 
William Allen White School of Journalism 
and Public Information. To be offered in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Speech and Drama, the sequence will pro- 
vide students the opportunity for air work 
over Stations KFKU (AM) and KANU 
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(FM). The basic laboratory was con- 
structed in the new journalism building 
during the summer. 


University of Missouri—The first step 
toward establishment of a professionally- 
coordinated television training program 
will be taken this fall with the opening of 
a graduate-level TV seminar-workshop in 
the School of Journalism. The university’s 
commercial station, KOMU-TV, will go on 
the air as a primary affiliate of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, with an ulti- 
mate power of 316,000 watts, covering 27 
Missouri counties. Studios and transmitter 
will be located six miles south of Colum- 
bia. The plan for KOMU-TV will be ba- 
sically similar to that under which Mis- 
souri journalism students receive profes- 
sional training on the Daily Missourian, 
according to Dean Earl English and Dr. 
Edward C. Lambert, director of television. 


University of Oregon—A full program 
of course work in television news, adver- 
tising, programing and production will be 
started in September. News and advertising 
work will be handled by the School of 
Journalism, with the Department of 


Speech cooperating in other phases. TV 


equipment includes professional on-air 
cameras, with facilities for closed-circuit 
broadcasts on the campus. The journalism 
course work will be taught by Prof. Rob- 
ert E. Summers. A graduate program in 
TV news is being developed to provide 
internships in West Coast stations. 


Stanford University—A magazine edi- 
torial techniques course will be started in 
1953-54 at the Institute of Journalistic 
Studies in cooperation with Sunset maga- 
zine. Advanced students will study plan- 
ning, writing and production with Sunset’s 
editors in their offices at Menlo Park. 


Utica College—Field Work in Public 
Relations will become a two-term course 
beginning this fall. The fall semester’s 
work will be devoted to study of the hu- 
man relations and administrative aspects 
of public relations, and in the spring term 
the students will serve as PR counsels for 
cooperating organizations in the city of 
Utica. 


University of Wisconsin (Agricultural 
Journalism)—A new course, Art, Photog- 
raphy and Layout in Technical Journalism, 
has been added to the curriculum in the 
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Department of Agricultural Journalism. 
Emphasis is on the effect of technical proc- 
esses on the choice and use of illustrations. 


NOTES 


Brigham Young University—Two bronze 
tablets were unveiled in the new offices of 
the Department of Journalism in May. 
One is a quotation from the first amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, 
and the second is a memorial to the late 
Harrison R. Merrill, department founder. 
The Merrill tablet was a gift from the 
Utah State Press Association, of which 
Professor Merrill had been designated 
“poet lariat.” 


University of lowa—Prof. Leslie G. 
Moeller, director of the School of Journal- 
ism, has been named an associate editor of 
the Quill. 

In a public ceremony scheduled for 
July, a “time capsule” was sealed into the 
floor of the new communications center, 
Iowa’s new School of Journalism building. 
Containing more than 150 items, the cap- 
sule is to be opened 100 years hence. 
Among the contributors are newspaper- 
men, educators, advertising, sales and pub- 
lic relations men, radio, television and 
audio-visual personnel, typography experts 
and leaders in public life. 

The School of Journalism has added a 
Ludlow to its newspaper production labo- 
ratory equipment, in recognition of the 
growing popularity of machine-set head- 
lines in the weekly field. 


University of Kansas—The first annual 
William Allen White editorial conference 
was sponsored by the William Allen White 
Foundation at the University of Kansas 
May 16, with editors from Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska attending. 


Kansas State College—Bert C. Cross, 
assistant professor of journalism, and Mrs. 
Helen Whitehead Long were married May 
31 in Eugene, Ore. They had met as grad- 
uate students at the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, where both received 
the M.A. degree in 1952. Before her mar- 
riage the bride was a staff member of the 
Eugene Register-Guard. 

Prof. Helen Hostetter traveled in Eng- 
land this summer after a year’s leave from 
the journalism staff. She was with the Cur- 
tis publications in Philadelphia. 
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University of Michigan—A radical de- 
parture from conventional newspaper 
format was tried out with the Michigan 
Journalist, the Department of Journalism’s 
experimental newspaper, last spring. The 
eight-page issue was stapled horizontally 
along the middle fold, the normal fold at 
the left-hand edge being eliminated. Read- 
ers were instructed to turn down the top 
half of each page in going through the 
paper. Inside pages were made up on a 
split truck as two distinct horizontal 
pages, and front page play emphasized top 
left rather than top right position. The ex- 
perimental format was designed by Dr. 
Herman F. Brandt, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Hillsdale College, a leader in visual 
research and ocular photography. 


University of Minnesota—Prof. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon was a visiting lecturer at 
the University of Pittsburgh July 27-31 
during a summer session seminar in The 
Role of Communications in Human Rela- 
tions. Specialists from the fields of journal- 
ism, psychology, sociology and speech took 
part. 

Leslie Beldo, research associate in the 
School of Journalism’s research division, 
received his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in July. Dr. Beldo did 
his major work in psychology, with a mi- 
nor in journalism. 

Harold L. Nelson has passed his written 
and preliminary oral examinations for the 
Ph.D. in journalism, the first candidate to 
do so under the Minnesota doctorate in 
journalism program. He will remain at 
Minnesota next year to complete thesis 
and final examination requirements. He 
formerly taught at Texas Tech and Iowa. 


University of Missouri—Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, dean emeritus of the School 
of Journalism, has launched a series of re- 
prints of forgotten comments on the press 
and the news. Entitled “Oldtime Com- 
ments on Journalism,” the series is issued 
from the Press of the Crippled Turtle, the 
private press of Dr. Paul Fisher, assistant 
professor of typography and director of 
the Linotype School. Three numbers have 
been published and a fourth is being 
planned. 

A Harris offset press has been added to 
the photo-journalism equipment for prac- 
tical teaching in lithography. 
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University of New Mexico—G. Millard 
Hunsley, news editor of the Albuquerque 
Journal for 11 years, was graduated in 
June with a degree in journalism to com- 
plete a college education begun at the 
University of Kansas in 1924. Mrs. Huns- 
ley also received a diploma, she having re- 
turned to college with her husband two 
years ago. 


Oklahoma A. & M.—Prof. James C. 
Stratton taught both sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming Department of Jour- 
nalism this summer. 

Clement E. Trout, head of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, spent two 
summer months in Pittsburgh preparing 
special publications for the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. Prof. Claron Burnett was act- 
ing head in his absence. 


Syracuse University—Frank E. Gannett, 
president and owner of the Gannett news- 
papers, was awarded an honorary doctor 
of laws degree at Syracuse’s ninety-ninth 
commencement June 1. Also honored with 
the same degree was Mrs. Gannett, who 
was cited for her leadership in civic and 
educational affairs. 

Dr. Frank Laubach, missionary and edu- 
cator, was awarded an honorary doctor of 
letters degree at the same ceremony. Dr. 
Laubach, who was instrumental in launch- 
ing the religious journalism program at the 
School of Journalism, was presented for 
the degree by his son, Robert S. Laubach, 
instructor in journalism at Syracuse. 

The School of Journalism was moved 
from historic Yates Castle during the sum- 
mer into a main campus building which 
formerly housed the women’s athletic de- 
partment. Yates Castle, home of the 
school since its founding in 1934, is to be 
razed for expansion of the New York 
State College of Medicine. 


Texas A. & M.—Donald D. Burchard, 
head of the Department of Journalism, has 
been elected vice-president of the newly 
organized Texas Sigma Delta Chi Associ- 
ation, to be in charge of undergraduate 
chapter affairs. 


Utica College—Raymond Simon, assis- 
tant professor of public relations, had a 
six-week fellowship from the Foundation 
for Economic Education this summer. He 
made a survey of the employe relations de- 
partment of the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation in Syracuse. 





Announcing 





Co-operative Objective Testing 
for college and university users of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM 


by Truman Pouncey 


The author of this new textbook wishes to obtain normative data 
for his copyrighted objective examination items in order to publish the 
tests with national norms later. To obtain this data from the used 
answer sheets, he will, for the session 1953-54 only, furnish any member 
of AEJ with the requested number of examinations and answer sheets 
free of charge except for Railway Express transportation collect. Items 
on only the first eight chapters of the text are currently available; these 
may be obtained in alternate forms for pre- and post-testing to suit the 
individual instructor’s needs. A scoring stencil will be provided for 
each examination so that the instructor may find his own rank-ordering 
of the class members prior to returning the entire kit to the author, 
express charges prepaid. 


Write: Truman Pouncey 
Lecturer in Journalism 
The University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








Should the young writer follow 
"God" or "Caesar"? 


Vardis Fisher gives his answer to the ques- 
tion of art versus commercialism in GOD 
OR CAESAR, The Writing of Fiction for 
Beginners. This noted author bases his con- 
clusions on more than 30 years’ experience as 
a successful writer and teacher. Frank, un- 
sentimental style will delight all — regular 


Fisher enthusiasts and new readers alike. 


$5.00 at leading bookstores 


or direct from publisher 


Wc tHe CAXTON PRINTERS, tro. 


Caldwell, Idaho 














For your 


JOURNALISM 


COURSES KX, 4 


Leslie Willard McClure 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


For advertising courses in departments of journalism, this book on the opera- 
tion of advertising and promotion departments of newspapers treats in detail 
the techniques of promoting, selling and producing all kinds of newspaper ad- 
vertising. The importance of scientific research and promotion as a basis for 
both selling and effective client advertising is stressed. 

All material is discussed in the light of post-war developments in the field. 


1950 479 pp. $4.75 


Curtis D. MacDougall 
UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPINION 


The book that earned the Sigma Delta Chi award for “distinguished service 
in the field of Research in Journalism” for its author in 1952 tells the “why” 
as well as the “what”’ of public opinion. 

For courses in public opinion in the department of journalism, this illumi- 
nating book explains the roles of superstition, folklore, prejudice, fads, etc., in 
the formation of American thinking. The text discusses schools, church, and 
the government as well as professional propaganda media — how they affect 
and are affected by public opinion. 


1952 672 pp. $5.00 


Mitchell V. Charnley 
NEWS BY RADIO 


A textbook for courses in radio news writing and editing, this book provides 
not only technical instruction, but also a wealth of practical information con- 
cerning many other aspects of the field: a full history of the development of 
radio news, extensive discussions of the radio news audience, chapters on radio 
news commentary and dramatization, radio news in special fields, radio’s local 
news services, and radio news law. Also included are illustrative scripts and 
a check list for a radio news room’s “‘self-analysis.”’ 


1948 403 pp. $4.25 


Lhe Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 





Directory for 1953 


ASSOCIATION FOR. mae lie IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 

PRESIDENT, Earl English, Missouri; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, George E. Simmons, Tulane; 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE CommiTTEB, J. Edward Gerald, Minne- 
sota, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see-below). Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH ; 
Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa State, Charles E. Swanson (chairman), Hlinois, David M. 
White, Boston, (vacancy to be filled) i expire 1954); Frank L. 
Mott, Missouri, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, Clifford 
F. Weigle, Stanford (terms expire 1956); Raymond B: Nixon, Minnesota. 

COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Harry Heath, Iowa State College (term expires 1953); Donald 
Brown, Illinois,» Baskett Mosse (chairman), Northwestern, Paul Wagner, Ohio State 
(terms expire 1954); Arthur M. Barnes, Iowa, Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado (terms ex- 
pire 1955)/-NARTB memBers—Edward Breen, KVFD, Fort Dodge, Ia. (term expires 
1954); Wilton Cobb, WMAZ, Macon, Ga. (term expires 1952); Sig-Mickelson, CBS-TV, 
New York (term expires 1954); Robert K. Richards ( ), NARTB (term expires 
1953); Hugh B. Terry, KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term expires 1954). RTNDA MEMBER— 
Tom Eaton, WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (term expires 1953). 


COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS 
Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
PRESIDENT, Burton Marvin, Kansas; VICE-PRESIDENT, Wesley Maurer, Michigan; secrs- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXBCUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 
INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 





Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, Washington, W 
ton and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma A. & 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School: Administrators - 
PRESIDENT, Alvin E. Austin; North Dakota; vicB-PRESIDENT, Quintus C. ‘Wilson, Uiah; 


deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Phillips, South Dakota State, INSTITUTIONS REP- 
RESENTED: Universities—Alabama, iy home spy hd w. Bradley, tee Du- 


quesne, Lincoln, Loyola of the South, Maine, i, Nevada, Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Southern Methodist, Temple, Teas Tulsa, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wyoming; State Colleges—Mi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma 
A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, Texas A. «» Texas Technological, 





. ‘American Council on Education for Journalism 
EpuCATOR MEMBERS—R: Nafziger, Wisconsin, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern 
(terms expire 1953); Ralph D. Casey, Minnesoja, Fred S. Siebert: (secretary-treasurer), 
Hlinois, Gordon Sabine, Oregon (terms expire 1954); Burton W. Marvin, Kansas (ex 
officio as president of AASDJ), PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Clinton Loomis, 
NEA; Edward Lindsay (president), ASNE; Robert K. Richards, NARTB; Louis Spilman 
(vice-president), SNPA; Joyce Swan, ANPA; L. M. White, IDPA. 

ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 
EpuCATOR MEMBERS—Farl English, Missouri, Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio 
State (terms expire 1953); C. H. Sandage, Illinois (term expires 1954); Clifford Weigle, 
Stanford (term expites 1955), PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, 
Hartford Courant; Douglas Cornette, Louisville Courier-Journal; N. R. Howard, Cleve- 


‘land News. 











NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
by~FRANK THAYER, University of Wisconsin School of Journalism 


This newly published book presents a carefully detailed treatment of all the 
business ctions of a newspaper. This treatment is based on a searching 
analysis of the successful operations of many newspapers. It shows how to 
apply sound economic and journalistic principles to manufacturing, selling, 
accounting and finance. 


Approx. 448 pages @ 5%"x8%" © coming September 1953 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 
by GRANT M. HYDE, University of Wisconsin 


Here is a text which employs a completely new approach to the teaching of 
journalism. The student starts writing news stories immediately on subjects 
within his range. Then, when he has some idea of what a news story is, the 
techniques of news gathering and writing are discussed in great detail. The 
emphasis is on small-city newspaper work. 


600 pages @ S%"x8%"  @ Published 1952 
MAKERS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


by KENNETH STEWARD, University of Michigan, and 
JOHN TEBBEL, New York University 
This new book presents a series of personalized biographies of the men who 
have shaped the history of American Journalism—integrated into a narrative 
picture of the rise of the American press. Some of the material is based on 
personal interviews. Several chapters treat radio and TV as news media. 


550 pages ©@ S¥e"x8%" @ Published 1952 


COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING 


by HOWARD B. TAYLOR, Copy Editor, The Chicago Tribune, Professorial 

Lecturer in Journalism, the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 

versity; and JACOB SCHER, Assistant Professor in the Medill School of 

Journalism, formerly of the staff of the Chicago Sun Times. 

Based on the experience of the authors in newspaper offices, this new book 
shows concrete examples of (1) how copy is edited; (2) how a news editor 
puts the news together; (3) how the make-up editor plans the day’s newspaper. 
Contains nearly 150 illustrations of page makeup, newspaper dummies, and 
problems of dummying pages. Explains different styles of writing . . . shows 
the same stories as they appear in five daily papers for the same day. 


386 pages @ 6"x9" °@ # Published 1951 


PRENTICE-HALL, | © 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 WY 











